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OBERAMMERGAU AND THE 


R. RAIKES and I left London for Ober- 

ammergau on the last day possible for 

us to make the journey and arrive in 

time for the closing official presentation 

of the Passion Play. This, owing to vari- 
ous circumstances, was unavoidable, but it necessitated 
travelling at top speed. Therefore, after arriving at 
Ostend, we caught the first train for Munich, which we 
reached Saturday afternoon, too late to take the train 
for Oberammergau unless we went at night. 

Munich was having its October fair or festival, 
attracting vast crowds. The station was a mass of 
seething and hot over-courteous travellers, and with 
difficulty we madé our way through the jostling throngs. 
Inasmuch as we wanted to reach our destination before 
nightfall, it became necessary to proceed by motor, 
and we had some trouble in finding a chauffeur willing 
to make the journey so late in the day. 

Fortunately we fell in with a representative of the 
ubiquitous Cook, a most capable and accommodating 
person, who found us a car, the driver of which asked 
what seemed to us, having still in mind the former 
value of the mark, an enormous sum for the trip; as I 
recall it, twenty thousand marks. Cook’s man assured 
us, however, that this.was the customary price, and we 
engaged the’ machine, an ordinary taxicab, into which 
we stowed ourselves and our belongings, making a 
tight -fit. 

With a different kind of a car and a less reckless 
driver, proceeding at a more leisurely pace, the trip 
from Munich to Oberammergau might well be an 
enjoyable experience, but.as we made it, it was too 
full of thrills and hairbreadth escapes to be com- 
fortable, although it certainly was exciting. 

Our chauffeur evidently had in mind only the desir- 
ability of reaching Oberammergau as quickly as pos- 
sible; whether or not his passengers arrived with him, 
whole or in pieces, was of secondary importance. He 
did not understand a word of English and our Ger- 
man was rudimentary. Of*course, in the emergency 
neither of us could remember the German for “slower,” 
and were afraid to experiment, lest he might under- 
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stand we wanted him to speed up still faster. There- 
fore expostulation was vain and we resigned ourselves 
to the inevitable, expecting at any moment to find our- 
selves strewn along the road, dismembered and resolved 
into several separate and distinct parts, more or less 
bloody. 

Through the crowded streets of Munich we dashed, 
blowing a raucous horn, scattering indignant men, 
women and children to right and left, dodging other 
vehicles and narrowly missing collision until we reached 
the outskirts of the city, when the driver “stepped on 
her” and increased his speed. 

Fortunately the afternoon was bright, the sun being 
still high, the road was good and perfectly dry, and, 
apart from the dust that enveloped us, we were in no 
great discomfort and probably little danger. When 
we reached the foothills of the Bavarian Alps, and 
began to go up and down the mountain roads, meeting 
and passing other motors travelling at high speed, the 
nervous strain became intense. Several times we came 
so close to the edge of precipices that it seemed in- 
evitable we should topple over, and once one of the 
rear wheels actually skidded off into nothingness. To 
this the driver paid no attention whatever, being 
obsessed by his speed madness. 

The shadows lengthened and the way grew dark as 
we approached the village where we were to make a 
brief stop. Here at a quiet inn we had a few minutes’ 
respite, during which I tried my German on the two 
rosy-cheeked and smiling maidens who took our orders, 
and found to Raikes’s surprise as well as my own that 
it was good enough for our purposes, although I had 
hardly spoken any German since I was a schoolboy. 

Our driver was restive and urged us to get on, 
fearing we should not reach our destination until after 
night, so, once more, we packed ourselves into the car 
and renewed our mad course. We watched a mag- 
nificent sunset, being still many miles from Oberam- 
mergau, and thereafter rode in the indescribable beauty 


PASSION PLAY 


of an afterglow in the Bavarian Alps, with glorious 
views on every side which are unforgettable. 

At last, just as it became dark, we reached the 
Passion Play village, its lights lit and the streets 
crowded with visitors, and entered Villa Daheim, the 
home of Anton and Mrs. Lang, where we were given a 
most cordial reception and shown to the quarters re- 
served for us. After dinner there was a meeting with 
all the members of the Lang family; the children whom 
I knew in 1910 came forward, one after the other, as 
their mother summoned them. Of course they had 
greatly changed in twelve years; Carl, the eldest, then 
a child of seven, is now a most comely youth of nine- 
teen, greatly resembling his father, with abundant dark 
hair curling on his shoulders, a fine forehead and a 
spiritual face. 

The first question Anton Lang asked me was: 
“What do you think of doing the Passion Play for the 
cinema?” Somewhat aghast at such a possibility, I 
asked if they were considering it, and he replied that 
he -was* opposed to it, but they had received a very 
liberal affer and it had not yet been absolutely refused. 
It was evident he was very anxious over the matter. 

“They tell us,” he said, “that the pictures will only 
be shown in an appropriate manner and under proper 
auspices, and urge that they will have great educational 
and religious influence upon millions of people who will 
never be able to visit Oberammergau. Many of us, 
including myself, distrust this argument; we feel that 
to consent would be a grave mistake, a desecration of 
our ideals, but conditions are so very bad with our 
people that with some the temptation is great.” 

Later in the evening, I succeeded in getting Mrs. 
Lang, who had the cares of the establishment on her 
shoulders and was constantly besieged by throngs of 
visitors seeking her help and advice, to go to a near-by 
café with us for a cup of coffee, thereby to escape her 
exacting and exhausting duties for a while. This gave 
me an opportunity to learn what had happened in and 
to the village during and since the war, and why, despite 
the unprecedented attendance and the magnificent suc- 
cess of the presentation this year, the results were so 
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disheartening and the prospects for the 
future so gloomy as to make the offer of 
the film people such a terrible tempta- 
tion to the administration. 

I trust that what I have to say on this 
subject will not be considered a breach 
of confidence. I would not refer to the 
matter, except that the 
so adequately to refute the cruel and 
unwarranted charge, so often made in 
the press, that the Passion Play as given 
in Oberammergau is a commercial under- 
taking designed for the financial benefit 
of the village and especially the actors. 

Shortly before I left America I saw 
this same old calumny repeated in an 
Completely dis- 


outcome seems 


American 
proved, over and over again, during pre- 
vious presentations by competent, un- 
biased, outside authorities, who carefully 
investigated the facts, it was again re- 
vived this year, to the great distress of 
the performers and their fellow-villag- 
ers, and it has seemed to me that if, un- 
der such a strong temptation as existed, 
Oberammergau vindicated its sincerity 
by refusing the immense sum, reported 
to be a million dollars, offered by pro- 
moters for the privilege of making the 
pictures, it would most effectually dis- 


newspaper. 


pose of this reiterated but utterly base- 
less charge; therefore I venture to quote 
here what I learned. 


WAR AND THE VILLAGE 
During the war, the village was obliged 
for the 


limit. 


to furnish its quota of men 
army, within the 
Many of these never returned; others 


As the war progressed, 


required age 
were wounded. 
there was increasing distress because of 
food The 
bears evidence to the number of small 
children who died for lack of nutritious 


shortage. village cemetery 


food. 

At the end, the situation was desper- 
ately bad, and the relief afforded by food 
drafts, sent by American friends and 
honored through the Hamburg depot of 
Mr. Hoover’s splendid organization, 
brought the first outside supply of real 
flour and foodstuffs that had 
reached the village for years. 

Contrary to the weird stories which 
in which 


other 


circulated in the 
Anton Lang was reported to have been 


newspapers, 


have been 
was not 


into active service, to 
wounded 
called upon for military duty, except to 
perform clerical work in Munich, where 
he remained until he became ill and was 


Then followed a very 


sent 
and even killed, he 


invalided home. 
severe sickness from which he had hard- 
ly recovered when the war ended. 

Thoroughly exhausted by 
and greatly impoverished, the people of 
Oberammergau found themselves, when 
peace again came, in no position to pro- 
duce the play at the end of the usual 
ten-year period, in 1920, but they reso- 
lutely set themselves the task of again 
keeping their legendary vow, first made 
in 1633, after a visitation of the plague, 
as soon as possible. To accomplish this 
it was necessary to go into debt very 
heavily for the properties required to 
produce the play, for repairs, additions, 
improvements and other necessities. 

The inspiring if somewhat ingenuous 
thought which animated the village was 
that the presentation of the Passion 
Play this year might serve to promote 
the bonds of peace, and bring together 
in renewed good will many peoples who, 
witnessing the ‘tragic story of the Man 
of Sorrows, and finding therein solace 
fer their own griefs, might forget the 
hatreds borne of the bitter struggle, and 
be inspired toward forgiveness and 
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friendliness of spirit; sinking in the 
greater tragedy the animosities of human 
creation. 
PROFITLESS EFFORT 

Thus the Passion Play for 1922 came 
about through individual and collective 
and was handicapped by a 
large debt. In deciding upon the price 
which should be charged for admission, 
it was not anticipated that the mark 
would suffer such great depreciation as 
has occurred since the beginning of the 
season. ‘This and other fixed charges 
which the visitor was called upon to pay 
were based on the value of the mark as 
it was nine or ten months ago. In this a 
fatal mistake was made; such charges 
should have been fixed on the basis of 
the dollar, or the pound, but, fearful of 
being charged with commercialism, the 
community, unfortunately for itself, was 
committed to the disastrous policy of 


sacrifice, 


exchanging what it had to offer in terms 
of marks. 

We occupied two of the best seats in 
the great theatre, for which we paid one 
hundred marks each, the equivalent of 
eight cents. The charges for lodgings 
and board were correspondingly low, 
measured in English or American money. 
They were so ridiculously cheap that, al- 
though we insisted on greatly increasing 
the amount of our bill when we came to 
leave, feeling that still we were guilty 
of taking an unfair advantage of our 
kindly hosts, the total charge per diem 
was so small that I am ashamed to men- 
tion the exact amount. 

Under such conditions, the results of 
all the work done by the villagers are 
brought practically to nothing. Notwith- 
standing the great success of the presen- 
tation from the standpoints of the merit 
of the production, the complete satisfac- 
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tion of the beholders and the enormous 
attendance, which far exceeded both an- 
ticipations and previous records, when it 
was all over the returns were inadequate 
to pay the debt incurred, and nothing 
worth mentioning will be distributed 
among the actors. In addition, the wood- 
workers and other artisans find their 
business extremely depressed, so that 
there is in prospect actual destitution for 
not less than five hundred of the inhab 
itants, which is a very large proportion 
of the population of the village. 
THE TEMPTATION 


In the face of this menacing situation 
came the tempter, in the shape of the en- 
terprising film producer, offering a fabu- 
lous sum for the right to make a picture 
play of the presentation, and supporting 
his proposal with a plausible promise 
only to show it under proper auspices. 

(Continued on page 747.) 
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“Someway or other,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Rol Roffer Mills, “I can’t git much het up over this here idea 
“4 the millin’ business is pore on account that too many 
mills is bein’ built. 
=-in\every direction for right around forty 
=4 mile an’ ef they’s been a mill built 
“since Red Sawyer’s, which was 
aout ninety two or three, I ain't 
eard of it. 
see, millin’ here’s as pore as it is 
MYa ywheres else for them that don’t 
I know how to make a little money 
WY) 7 out of it. 

AN\, fo much too many mills bein’ built 
WW ead it is too few millers bein’ born.” 


I know these here hills 


An’, so far as I can 


Don’t seem to me it’s 











THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


The church at Arkansas City, Kansas, 
erected as a memorial to the late An- 
drew J. Hunt, who died in October, 1918, 
is finished and will be dedicated on 
Thursday, December 14. 

This beautiful structure owes its ex- 
istence, to some extent, to the strong de- 
sire of a large number of Mr. Hunt’s 
devoted friends in the milling industry, 
his associates, contemporaries and even 
competitors in business life, who desired 
in some appropriate manner to testify to 
the great affection and high esteem in 
which he was held, not only by them 
but by many others who had the privi- 
lege of his comradeship. They therefore 
gladly joined the local parish in carry- 
ing out its plans for a new church. 

Four years have elapsed since Mr. 
Hunt passed the boundaries of human 
existence, yet among those who knew him 
his remarkable character and his most 
unusual gift of true friendliness remain 
undimmed by time, and the void of his 
absence from his former associations 
continues acute in their consciousness. 
A very rare man, possessing attributes 
seldom found, by which he endeared 
himself in strong and lasting bonds of 
genuine affection to his friends, the 
memory of. Mr. Hunt is as vivid as on 
the day of his death. 

In such circumstances it is natural and 
fitting that many of those who were as- 
sociated with him during his services to 
his country and his trade should desire 
the privilege of being present on the oc- 
casion of this dedication, thus to express 
their sentiments toward him. Accord- 
ingly the survivors of the Milling Divi- 
sion of the Food Administration, of 
which he was a conspicuous and well- 
beloved member, are planning to atiend 
in a body, and a large number of promi- 
nent millers throughout the country will 
doubtless avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to be present. 

The dedication services at Arkansas 


City will be held at ten o’clock on Thurs- | 


day morning, December 14. No special 
invitations will be issued; all millers and 
others who knew and loved Mr. Hunt 
will be most welcome. The train from 
Kansas City carrying representatives of 


the trade will arrive at a quarter to eight 
in the morning, and at eleven o’clock in 
the evening it will depart. Those desir- 
ing accommodations on these trains 
should make reservations in advance. 

A memorial tablet to the memory of 
Mr. Hunt, suitably inscribed as given 
by his loving friends among the Ameri- 
can millers, is being prepared, and it is 
hoped that this will be ready to be placed 
in the church before the dedication oc- 
curs. 





“ALL RISKS” IMPERILED 


The attention of every exporting miller 
who reads this journal is especially and 
most earnestly called to the displayed 
advertisement on page 765 of this issue 
headed “An Open Letter to American 
Exporting Millers,” and signed by F. H. 
Price & Company. A second open letter 
will follow it next week, and to this, also, 
attention is directed. The two present, as 
clearly and concisely as possible, the situ- 
ation in respect of the “all risks” clause 
of export flour insurance, which, owing 
solely to the carelessness and neglect of 
those most vitally and directly concerned 
in its perpetuation, the American export- 
ing millers, is now in serious jeopardy 
of being discontinued. 

It is not the custom of The Northwest- 
ern Miller to call attention to advertising 
in its editorial columns, but in this in- 
stance it does so because, fully realizing 
the seriousness of the existing situation, 
it has placed its advertising facilities 
freely and without charge at the disposal 
of Mr. Price, and has asked him to state 
the case therein, occupying as much space 
for the purpose as may be necessary. 
The two open letters are the result. To 
this The Northwestern Miller gladly adds 
the force of editorial comment, believing 
that, if the exporting millers who, doubt- 
less inadvertently, are undermining the 
“all risks” policy, can be brought to a 
realization of what they are doing and 
what the outcome will inevitably be if 
they persist in*their present course, both 
as a matter of justice and as a measure 
of self-protection they will immediately 
see to it that their marine insurance is 
placed through proper channels. 

As briefly as it can be summarized, 


this is the situation. The “all risks” 
clause is absolutely essential to the con- 
tinuation of the flour export business. 
Under existing conditions, without the 
protection it gives, it would be impossible 
to sell American flour abroad. Unless, 
however, the present system of supervi- 
sion, maintained and conducted on behalf 
of both the shippers and the insurers 
by F. H. Price & Company, exclusively 
and at their own expense, is continued, it 
will be impossible to maintain the clause 
in the policies; no insurance company 
could possibly afford to take the risks, 
except at a premium that would be pro- 
hibitive. 

The writing of an “all risks” policy is 
not, as many millers seem to think, the 
mere matter of filling in a blank form 
which any agent is competent to do. It 
means service, not casual and intermit- 
tent service, but regular, continued, sys- 
tematic, intelligent and experienced serv- 
ice, such as can be given only by those 
who have devoted many years to the 
arduous work of perfecting and ampli- 
fying it. 

Founded by the late Herbert Bradley, 
who gave his life to it, this system has 
been continued by his successors, F. H. 
Price & Company, and except for a small 
annual sum recently appropriated by the 
Millers’ National Federation, it has not 
cost the exporting millers of the country 
a single dollar. The total income neces- 
sary to maintain it has come from pro- 
rata payments by underwriters and their 
agents and by brokers, also from com- 
missions and brokerages earned by F. H. 
Price & Company on insurance handled 
for direct mill account. 

For many years this income was suffi- 
cient to maintain the necessary super- 
vision; millers placed their insurance with 
underwriters, or their agents, who, fully 
realizing that the “all risks” clause was 
solely dependent upon the continuation of 
expert service, were willing to contribute 
a fair share toward its maintenance. 

In recent years, however, millers have 
grown careless and indifferent to the 
question of justice involved in the placing 
of their marine insurance. Either not 
knowing or forgetting the genesis of this 
rare form of insurance, possessed exclu- 
sively by the milling industry, they fell 
into the habit of scattering their business 
among various underwriters, their agents 
or brokers, who, with few exceptions, took 
full advantage of the existing service but 
declined to bear any share of the expense 
of maintaining it. 

This most unfair avoidance of a just 
obligation—for without the service, it 
should be repeated and emphasized, the 
“all risks” clause could not be continued 
in operation—has resulted in the whole 
burden of expense falling upon a very 
few, who have continued to maintain it 
at a loss. The business of F. H. Price 
& Company, founded by Herbert Brad- 
ley, has thus reached a point where, in 
order to pay expenses of operation, the 
senior member of the firm has been 
obliged annually to contribute a consid- 
erable sum from his own private means. 

Naturally this cannot continue indefi- 
nitely, and unless there is an immediate 
and general awakening to their moral 
responsibility on the part of exporting 
millers who place their business regard- 
less of the relation existing between the 
underwriter or the agent and the super- 
visory bureau, that is, F. H. Price & 
Company, the firm must necessarily retire. 
When this happens, if, unfortunately, it 
should come to pass, the “all risks” 
clause, for which the trade, under the 
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leadership of Mr. Bradley and his asso- 
ciates and successors, made such a long, 
difficult and able struggle, will either 
cease entirely to exist or will be continued 
only at rates which will prove a very 
serious handicap to the export flour trade, 
and it certainly has sufficient to with- 
stand as it is. 

Plain and straight the case is put be- 
fore the exporting millers, and the fate 
of the “all risks” clause is in their hands. 
If they prefer to give their business to 
any Tom, Dick or Harry who happens to 
be in the insurance business and will 
write real or alleged “all risks” business 
while calmly refusing to pay his rightful 
share toward making the “all risks” policy 
possible, they may save a few cents, or 
they may show a preference for dealing 
with personal friends or local worthies, 
put they will not help themselves and the 
milling industry in the perpetuation of 
a form of insurance unique in underwrit- 
ing history, exclusively for millers and 
invaluable to the export flour trade. 

It is not asked that they place their 
business direct with the firm which is 
actually doing the service, while competi- 
tors take advantage of its existence and 
do nothing to maintain it, although this, 
in view of the circumstances and the his- 
tory of the clause, would not seem to be 
too much to ask. It is urged, however, 
that at least they place their insurance 
with those who are willing to co-operate 
in maintaining the efficient work now be- 
ing done, and who realize that without 
such service no “all risks” policies could 
be written. 

To see that their underwriters, agents 
or brokers do what is fair in helping 
maintain the necessary service, and to 
make this a condition precedent to 
placing business, is a moral obligation 
which the miller who desires to protect 
the export flour trade through the “all 
risks” clause cannot disregard. To a 
degree large enough actually to imperil 
this form of policy it has been and is 
now being disregarded. A prompt change 
in this respect is the only possible way 
in which this imminent and serious dan- 
ger to the trade can be averted. 





THE WORM TURNS 


In recent years it has become increas- 
ingly the custom of governmental depart- 
ments and agencies, in their laudable de- 
sire for information with which to en- 
lighten a presumably interested public, 
to seek the co-operation of the industries 
concerning which they desire the facts, 
and to employ reasonable means and un- 
objectionable methods in pursuance of 
their object. 

This policy is in very pleasant and 
agreeable contrast to that formerly em- 
ployed by the old-time government func- 
tionary, who seemed to imagine that, be- 
cause he drew his salary from Uncle Sam, 
he was thereby empowered with extraor- 
dinary rights which enabled him to pro- 
ceed, in an arrogant and dogmatic fash- 
ion, to demand rather than request in- 
formation, and to make his department 
an instrument through which hardship 
and annoyance were imposed upon those 
whose business it undertook to investi- 
gate and publicly report upon. 

This unfortunate spirit of dogmatic 
insistence received a great impetus after 
the income tax was imposed, and during 
the war years it was exercised in ruthless 
disregard of individual rights, presum- 
ably guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Very often, as subsequent legal decisions 
proved, it had no just warrant of au- 
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thority, but was merely displayed be- 
cause those exhibiting it took advantage 
of the average business man’s distaste for 
opposing governmental exactions, how- 
ever unreasonable they appeared to be. 

Happily a more enlightened and, at the 
same time, a far more satisfactory and 
successful method is now being employed 
by various government departments, bu- 
reaus and commissions. They are get- 
ting better results by good will and rea- 
sonable co-operation than they ever could 
have obtained by arbitrary demands; 
moreover, they are creating a feeling of 
trust and confidence toward themselves 
which is valuable in enabling them to pur- 
sue their investigations much further than 
could have been done by attempts un- 
reasonably and arbitrarily made. 

An exception to this rule seems to exist 
in the Federal Trade Commission, which 
has apparently taken upon itself inquisi- 
torial powers which it proposes to exer- 
cise arbitrarily, regardless of the willing- 
ness or even the ability of the victims to 
respond. In order that it may secure 
the information which it seeks, the pur- 
pose of which is not made clear, it makes 
peremptory demands involving an enor- 
mous amount of trouble and heavy ex- 
pense upon members of the particular 
industry it is engaged in investigating, 
and adds to the ridiculous and unreason- 
able nature of these demands by imposing 
an impossible time limit in which they are 
to be complied with. 

For some reason best known to its 
members, the Federal Trade Commission 
has always appeared to have a particular 
and acute animus against the American 
milling industry. Apparently, when the 
business of investigating grows slack in 
other lines, it is quite ready to “pick on” 
the milling trade. It is always the open 
season with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for millers. They can be shot at 
any time, and are always game for the 
investigator when other avenues of ac- 
tivity are temporarily closed. 

Their business has been investigated 
and reinvestigated by this Commission, 
and although sometimes the results have 
been distorted by the press so as to make 
sensational headlines, yet a careful read- 
ing of the text of the reports has invari- 
ably vindicated the miller of the heinous 
crime of making unreasonable or extor- 
tionate profits. This seems to perplex 
and baffle the honorable commissioners, 
who are apparently convinced in their 
own minds that back of the returns there 
must necessarily be some hidden source 
of profit unknown and undeclared to 
them, otherwise millers would cease to 
exist, a consummation which seems, in 
their opinion, devoutly. to be wished. 

The only way to unearth this latent and 
mysterious rascality is to investigate 
again and more thoroughly, on the prin- 
ciple that if at first, or even for the fifti- 
eth time, you don’t succeed, try, try again. 
Accordingly, a new questionnaire has re- 
cently been sprung on the patient and 
long-suffering milling industry, and its 
members are adjured and duly warned to 
make reply to Washington not later than 
the twenty-fifth of this month. As the 
letter is dated the sixth of November, 
and it would take a staff of clerks some 
weeks to compile the required informa- 
tion, the unreasonableness of this demand 
is obvious. 

This questionnaire is a document con- 
sisting of eighteen separate and distinct 
tabular sheets. A summary of their re- 
quirements is given on page 736 of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. It is 
so long, so complex and so exhaustive in 
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its inquiries that it is impossible to re- 
print it in full in these columns, for lack 
of available space. 

The warrant for making this demand 
is a resolution of Congress directing the 
Commission “to extend its investigation 
of commercial wheat flour milling from 
the date of the conclusion of its investi- 
gation of said industry included in its 
report to Congress on September 15, 1920, 
up to the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921.” Nevertheless the ques- 
tionnaire calls for information covering 
the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1922. 

In the opinion of those called upon to 
respond to this remarkable document, 
‘and they certainly ought to know, to give 
the detailed information demanded would 
require the special employment of an 
entire: staff of mill accountants, involve 
an enormous amount of trouble and en- 
tail a very heavy expense. The present 
state of the milling business, whatever 
the Federal Trade Commission may be- 
lieve to the contrary, is not such as to 
justify millers in meeting this expense 
merely to satisfy the curiosity of gov- 
ernment officials or provide material for 
keeping government statisticians busy. 

The question naturally arises as to who 
is to pay the very considerable bill which 
compliance with this demand will create. 
Also, is the Federal Trade Commission 
authorized to levy what is tantamount to 
a special tax on any industry it desires 
to investigate? 

Inasmuch as the time limit imposed 
makes it quite impossible to respond 
in accordance with the demand, mill- 
ers generally are regretfully obliged to 
take the position that, while their books 
and records are open to the fullest inves- 
tigation, it will be necessary for the Com- 
mission to send its own representatives 
to examine them if it desires answers to 
such an exhaustive and complicated ques- 
tionnaire. 

While the authority of the Commission 
to force replies is implied rather than 
directly stated, yet, in view of the issue 
involved in this instance, a ruling has 
been asked for to determine the extent 
of its power to levy such a heavy and 
apparently unnecessary burden of labor 
and expense upon the milling industry. 
When obtained, this will be useful in de- 
fining the right of such commissions to 
demand compliance with unreasonable re- 
quests involving heavy costs upon the re- 
cipient. 

Possibly it is unjust to imply that the 
Federal Trade Commission has a rooted 
animus against the milling industry. Per- 
haps it is merely trying to carry out the 
instructions of Congress. If so, its 
method of procedure is unfortunate, and 
its past performances, in respect of mill- 
ing, have seemed, in several instances, to 
justify the thought that persecution 
rather than investigation was its object. 

It should be distinctly understood that 
the millers have nothing to conceal; that 
they are perfectly willing to co-operate 
with the Commission in all reasonably 
conducted investigations, and have fre- 
quently done so in the past, but when it 
comes to answering an eighteen sheet, 
complicated questionnaire, invelving ev- 
ery detail and particular of their business 
for years past, necessitating the employ- 
ment of a staff of expert accountants at 
heavy expense, all to be done within a 
brief period of time, they must first 
ascertain if it is the law or merely the 
Commission which makes such an arduous 
and extraordinary demand upon them. 
There inevitably comes a time when even 
the worm will turn. 


WAITING FOR THE ICE 


The fact that the federal government 
has so far taken no definite action with 
regard to the plea of western grain ship- 
ping interests for a temporary embargo 
against shipments of Canadian export 
grain by way of the United States indi- 
cates that the authorities at Washington 
are waiting for the upper lake ports to 
freeze up, and thereby put an end to 
the embarrassing situation. 

However, it will be three or four weeks 
before this happens, and meanwhile Cana- 
dian grain continues to pour into Buffalo 
to the complete capacity of all the avail- 
able lake vessels. If the recent rate of 
movement continues, from twenty to 
twenty-five million bushels of Canadian 
grain may be expected to reach Buffalo 
on their way to Europe before naviga- 
tion closes at the upper lake ports. This 
means that from seventeen thousand to 
twenty-two thousand additional freight 
cars will be required to move Canadian 
grain to the seaboard, and that each car, 
allowing time for loading and unloading, 
will be tied up from three days to a week. 

Much of the Canadian grain now in 
store or afloat at Buffalo, or on its way 
thither, will not be moved by rail until 
after the season of lake navigation closes, 
and thus the burden on the freight car- 
rying facilities of the railroads will con- 
tinue long after the middle of December. 

The situation is a most unfortunate 
one. The United States does not want to 
be in the position of slamming the door 
in the face of its best friend and nearest 
neighbor, but just now the neighbor is 
obviously making use of the facilities of 
this country in such a way as seriously 
to injure its trade. Favored by the geo- 
graphical concentration of its grain 
routes at the upper lake ports, Canada is 
able to capture foreign markets for its 
wheat, and thus lessen their activity in 
buying flour, by pouring its surplus 
through channels which the United States 
finds itself unable to use owing to the 
pressure of Canadian competition. 

This vast wheat movement is just as 
unfavorable to the millers of Canada as 
it is to those of the United States. Their 
chief competitor in foreign markets is 
their own wheat; the more raw material 
shipped abroad, the less market for Cana- 
dian flour. 

It is claimed, and with justice, that 
railroads of the United States now have 
a large number of unreturned Canadian 
cars on their lines, and that this fact 
would justify Canada in feeling ag- 
grieved in case an embargo were now im- 
posed. It must be remembered, however, 
that these cars came to the United States 
loaded with Canadian products, and they 
have thus already helped Canada in its 
export movement. Probably half the Ca- 
nadian freight cars now on lines south 
of the border are actively engaged in 
international trade; the number being 
used for the transportation of purely 
domestic freight within the United States 
is very small compared to the total num- 
ber of cars required to move Canadian 
grain through United States territory 
since the first of September. 

If the government is to take any action 
to stop the receipt of Canadian grain at 
the lower lake ports, it must do so at 
once. In three or four weeks there will 
no longer be any need of such a measure, 


but during that time it is within the. 


power of the federal government to de- 
termine whether or not an added burden 
requiring twenty-five thousand freight 
cars should be laid on the country’s rail- 
road facilities, already sorely overtaxed. 
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NOT SO BAD 


In spite of the fact that it is a most 
exceptional miller who is willing to admit 
that business is good, the flour produc- 
tion figures for the four months since 
July 1 indicate that the general rate of 
milling activity has been by no means 
unsatisfactory. The estimates, based on 
reports from mills in all parts of the 
country, and worked out by former stat- 
isticians of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, show a total flour output for 
the four months of over forty-eight mil 
lion barrels. 

This figure has been exceeded for the 
corresponding period only twice before: 
once last year, when a production of 
nearly fifty-one million barrels followed 
an exceptionally slack spring season, anc 
again in 1919, when the output was stimu- 
lated by such a volume of buying at hig) 
prices as the country has never witnesse:! 
before or since. Even so, the activit: 
of the mills in the autumn of 1919 was 
only a very little greater than during t\< 
months just past. 

The average flour production during t! 
four months following July 1 has duriny 
the past nine years been about 42,750,000) 
barrels, and thus the record of the cu:- 
rent crop year has been five and a half 
million barrels in excess of the averaye 
figure. As the export trade-has becn 
exceedingly light, it is evident that most 
of this flour has been used for domestic 
consumption. Furthermore, there is little 
evidence of a general tendency to bi 
flour for prompt delivery and hold it in 
anticipation of an advance in price;; 
buyers are carrying normal stocks, }:1t 
they do not appear to be accumulatiny 
exceptionally large supplies above their 
immediate requirements. In other word., 
the large output indicates an increasing 
domestic consumption of wheat flour, 
which is the most encouraging sign the 
milling industry can possibly hope for. 

It is true that there has been very 
sharp competition for business, holding 
margins of profit down closely, and thai 
the shortage of freight cars has laid a 
heavy tax on flour shipments. On the 
other hand, the feed market has held 
strong throughout the fall months, and 
millers have been able to secure far bet- 
ter prices for their byproducts than was 
the case a year ago. The fluctuations in 
wheat, while frequent, have been relative- 
ly slight, and no miller has been com- 
pelled to take heavy losses as the result 
of unexpected and extensive changes in 
wheat values. 

The milling industry can always find 
plenty to worry about, and this fall, wit! 
the car shortage and th: lack of expori 
business, it has had its share of troubles 
It has, however, found most of those with 
whom it does business in far better finan 
cial condition than they were one and two 
years ago; it has had to face no alarm- 
ing changes in the price of its raw ma 
terial, and it has been encouraged by « 
consistently steady domestic demand for 
flour, with an exceptionally strong and 
active market for millfeeds. 

All in all, the past four months have 
given the milling industry far more rea- 
son for optimism than for gloom, and as 
it becomes increasingly apparent that the 
crop year will witness no real shortage 
of wheat, and as each week brings a per- 
ceptible, though slight, improvement in 
the car situation, the outstanding fact of 
an increasing consumption of wheat flour 
by the people of the United States ought 
to be sufficient to make the prospects for 
the winter and spring distinctly promis- 
ing. 
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Another uneventful week, with wheat 
and flour prices firm, buying scattered 
and mostly in small lots, and the car 
shortage the most absorbing feature of 
the situation, is reported throughout the 
milling industry. ; 

The situation in the speculative wheat 
market is an odd one. Chicago Decem- 
ber wheat on Tuesday, Nov. 14, closed at 
$1.17%, whereas in Minneapolis it was 
$1.131,, in Kansas City $1.095%, and in 
Winnipeg $1.03%. To some extent, of 
course, this reflects the car situation and 
the difficulty of making deliveries, but 
it is rather curious that Chicago Decem- 
ber should rule so far above the other 
markets two full weeks before the de- 
livery month begins. 

The various causes assigned for the 
strength of wheat in Chicago, such as an 
advance in Italian lire and renewed talk 
of a Turkish war, are not very convinc- 
ing in the face of the Argentine and 
other foreign crop reports. Whatever is 
responsible for it, the speculative 
strength of Chicago wheat is unquestion- 
ably keeping flour buyers out of the 
market at present price levels. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 

Nov. 14 7.35 55 . 
Nov. 1 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dee. 1 .cvciccecs 7.85 7.00 6.50 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

we BBs, 6ctad he $5.65 $5.25 $5.15 
) et ee 5.55 5.35 6.25 
Oat, B asevareoas 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Gee 2 cccccses 5.30 4.70 4.40 
yr. § oer eee 5.75 4.90 4.65 
Ue ee ee 6.05 5.50 5.05 
ee eee ee 6.20 5.95 5.15 
MAG 2 ccsvccvcs 6.25 5.90 5.40 
BOGE Bo vvkevss 5.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ..c0.0. 5.70 5.55 5.30 
a. We Srrryre 4.80 4.75 4.80 
TOR. B ceccvcece 4.75 4.75 4.65 
Dee. 2 ncccscces 4.80 4.70 4.80 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 14 
was $28.90 per ton, which compares with 
- following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


Maw. 2. .dvcvsds $28.40 April 1 ....... $27.75 
Ue. & speeeees 24.70 Marchi1....... 32.15 
GO BD vvccssee 4. 2. Sera 27.50 
pT eS ere 20.40 Jan. 3 un 28.75 
SUF SB vsevccca 80.86 Dec. 2 ......0. 24.35 
CUE A 4 645.0008 ke Ff rae 18.6 
Ses och ¥eses 29.00 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important yee of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
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Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 









Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Nov. 6-11 ....... 64 72 62 
Oct. 29-Nov. 4.... 73 77 66 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 653 63 46 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 15.) 

PuitapetpHia.—F lour in moderate re- 
quest and limits well sustained. Mill- 
feed firm under small supplies and a 
fair demand. 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for flour from 
Southeast very light, with few sales be- 
ing made. Tone of market slightly easier. 
Millfeed quiet. 

PirrssurcuH.—Flour| market opened 
firm, with fair demand. Shipments of 
flour coming to consumers from mills 
more regularly. Millfeed slow, with little 
demand. 

Co.tumsus.—Not much change in the 
flour situation. Demand continues slow. 
Few scattered orders for single cars re- 
ported yesterday and today. Feed prices 
holding firm, and demand good. 

Sr. Louis—Flour market very quiet. 
Domestic trade in high grade flours dull, 
and only a limited demand for lower 
grades, but some export demand for 
clears has been reported. Soft wheat 
millers made a few sales to southern 
markets, but only to fill buyers’ actual 
needs. Millfeed market quiet and steady. 

Battimore.—Flour firmer as to soft 
winters, with springs and hard winters 
unchanged, despite higher wheat. No 
trading being done, as buyers are well 
stocked and convinced that the action of 
the market is due to December shorts be- 
ing furnished. Feed steadier in case of 
soft winter bran; otherwise, unchanged 
and generally quiet. 


Toronto.—Canadian mills mostly sold 
to end of year. Demand for flour and 
feed exceptionally good. Domestic prices 
at Saturday’s figures. Export patent 
springs 39@40s, London basis. Total 
shipments for export in October were 
855,000 bbls, against 659,000 last year. 
Substantial gains in sales to United 
States, Great Britain and other countries. 


New Yorx.—Demand not particularly 
active, though in some quarters buyers 
seemed a little more disposed to place 
orders for forward shipment and trade 
felt a trifle more confident. Receipts 
over holiday comparatively liberal, 
though of course the railroad situation 
is still bad. A good many small orders 
were apparent in the export market. 


Canadian flours are attracting most at- | 


tention. 


Kansas Crry.—Quotations for all 
grades about unchanged since the close 
of last week. Conditions also the same. 
Sales are scattered, and practically all 
to jobbers. Orders are generally small, 


and difficulty in obtaining delivery of 
purchases formerly made is retarding 
new business. Inquiry for clears lagging 
somewhat, with price a deterrent factor. 
Shipping directions on old orders holding 
up well, and Kansas City mills continue 
active. No change in car shortage. 

Boston.—Practically no change to re- 
port in local flour situation. Demand 
limited to pressing needs of the trade, 
and only an occasional car of spring and 
hard winter patents sold. Soft winter 
flours firmly held, with light offerings. 
New York state straights especially 
short, with a good demand, but little to 
be had. Millfeed firmly held on wheat 
feeds, with prices somewhat higher. 
Other feeds steady. A moderate de- 
mand for all. Rye flour a shade lower, 
with slow demand. 

Cuicaco.—Flour prices practically un- 
changed, with slow demand and general 
dullness prevailing. Some dealers are 
booked until Jan. 1 and beyond, while 
others appear to have little confidence 
in present prices, expecting a break fol- 
lowing possible heavy wheat receipts at 
terminal markets during the latter part 
of November and early December. Un- 
dertone of feed market a little weaker, 
due evidently to the large amount of 
transit feed being offered. Local mix- 
ers have also discontinued buying for 
the present. Local mills, on the other 
hand, report a better demand from the 
East. 





GRAIN CROPS IN BULGARIA 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—Total 
production of wheat, rye and maslin in 
Bulgaria is estimated at 39,310,000 bus, 
according to a cable received by the 
Department of Agriculture from its con- 
sulting specialist studying agricultural 
conditions in the Balkans. This is 3,723,- 
000 bus less than the 1921 production. 

The food and seed requirements of 
Bulgaria for these grains for 1922-23 are 
estimated at 38,960,000 bus, compared 
with 40,290,000 last year. The exportable 
surplus will be only about 350,000 bus, 
according to these estimates. 

Wheat production is placed at 27,925,- 
000 bus, a decrease of 3,968,000 from pro- 
duction last year; rye, 7,204,000, com- 
pared with 6,693,000; maslin, 4,181,000, 
compared with 4,447,000. Other esti- 
mates: barley, 9,324,000 bus, compared 
with 9,094,000 last year; oats, 9,370,000, 
compared with 9,301,000; corn, 19,802,000, 
compared with 24,172,000. 

JoHn Marrinan. 
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WARD COMPANY DIRECTOR DEAD 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Nov. 11.—George L. 

alter, a director of the Ward Baking 

.» died at his home here today, follow- 
ing a stroke of apoplexy which occurred 
while he was on his way to his office yes- 
terday. Mr. Walter was in his seventieth 
year and was a close associate of the late 
Robert B. Ward, president of the Ward 
Baking €o. He was also president of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of 
Sharpsburg, Pa., and was prominently 
identified with Masonic activities. His 
widow and one son, Howard K. Walter, 
survive. His eldest son, George L. Wal- 
ter, Jr., died while serving as a lieutenant 
in France shortly after the signing of 
the armistice. 

C. C. Larvs. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 12 Nov. 13 

Nov. 10 Nov. 4 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...419,115 457,895 319,325 340,995 
ee BD ceseese 15,375 22,090 8,175 13,985 
Duluth-Superior 18,360 18,385 18,595 19,485 
Milwaukee ..... 10,000 6,500 5,000 7,270 





Totals ....... 462,850 604,870 351,095 381,735 
Outside mills*..191,580 228,425 192,065 ...... 





Ag’gate sprg..654,430 733,295 543,160 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 35,000 37,100 31,800 33,000 
St. Louist ..... 43,300 62,900 36,100 42,700 
Buffalo ........ 164,120 165,215 142,740 116,245 
Rochester ..... 9,900 10,600 7,200 7,800 
Chicago ....... 32,000 35,000 28,000 21,250 


Kansas City....115,740 118,700 77,500 75,200 
Kansas Cityt...333,445 355,605 303,830 245,155 


GURAMB. cccceses 16,920 21,015 11,820 10,510 
BOUMR cccccccce: ccose SECTS wccsee covcce 
TUNNGO ccccccce 37,100 38,100 23,400 18,400 


Toledof ....... 91,340 80,180 61,610 64,990 
Indianapolis ... 
Nashville** + -140,810 130,925 81,195 87,920 
Portland, Oreg. 39,025 36,727 32,515 24,320 
BORSEIO cccccess 36,915 39,584 12,553 17,445 
po ee 32,545 19,133 39,115 24,960 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 

of activity of mills at various points. The 

figures represent the relation of actual week- 

ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 

western Miller, to possible output on full- 

time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Nov. 12 Nov. 13 

Nov. 10 Nov. 4 1921 1920 
oe 80 58 


Minneapolis . 74 62 
ii DUE ccencceces 65 94 35 59 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 50 50 56 
Outside mills* .... 69 67 45 56 

Average spring... 64 73 52 59 
Milwaukee ........ 63 41 18 30 
i ee «centers 69 74 63 65 
is BONE ccwscese 56 68 47 55 
BPUMERED cccccccceccs 99 100 86 70 
Rochester ......0, 53 57 39 42 
Fee 80 88 70 75 
Kansas City ...... 87 89 73 72 
Kansas Cityt ..... 68 73 60 53 
OMBRE ceccccccces 89 111 49 43 
BAUR cecccccscces oe 77 ee ee 
BONOEO cccccccccce 77 79 49 38 
TOE. wavcceuves 62 66 49 39 
Indianapolis ...... es - 33 36 
Nashville** ....... 69 67 44 45 
Portland, Oregon... 68 64 57 50 
BORE ccccccccrec 70 75 24 33 
BOGGMEB. ccccceccee 57 34 69 44 

BOOMS o cccciccce 76 72 53 61 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Tunis—Crops 


Grain crops of Tunis, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats Corn 

3,307 1,837 965 one 

11,482 4,134 315 

2,756 1,481 119 

5,512 3,445 217 

10,426 3,817 *300 

8,267 3,996 354 

4,914 2,067 *300 

11,482 3,445 *300 

3,215 689 *300 

7,266 4,133 ee 

3,070 2,067 eee 
OMITTED) 

Barley Oats Corn 

667 119 ods 

1,230 165 44 

934 149 23 

1,117 127 45 

1,197 151 45 

1,038 124 44 





*Conjectural. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 14. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
 gpes Ean a ee ++ $6.60@ 7.20 $6.85@ 7.30 $.....@..... $6.60@ 7.00 $7.75@ 8.50 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.50@ 7.75 $8.00@ 8.50 $7.15@ 7.50 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent ...............e00e5 6.25@ 6.80 6.60@ 6.75 wesMeecee 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.25 * 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.85 6.90@ 7.20 ery ree 
So GO ty a Seer ee 4.75@ 5.45 5.20@ 5.75 re ee 4.65@ 5.20 5.75@ 6.25 é 000 se coos 6.10@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 arses acces ee eer 
Hard winter short patent . 6.10@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.40 6.75@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.25 6.95@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard winter straight ............ 7 = ~ ee 5.25@ 5.80 5.60@ 5.80 6.25@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 occee QM eccee 6.45@ 6.95 ere, Pee a 
Hard winter first clear .............eeeeeees = eo 4.60@ 4.90 4.40@ 4.90 5.25@ 5.75 @..... Sess ells case oo@Deceee occ es coos nce hs cane 
Soft winter short patent | .-@. 5.90@ 6.30 --@.. 6.50@ 6.75 Terr) ore. 6.40@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.75 7.50@ 7.75 
BOGE SOOO DONO 66-0005 dase ctice eeaees wanes .--@. 5.15@ 5.65 5.80@ 6.15 *5.50@ 5.75 *%5.25@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.75 5.90@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.20 
OES WME Me MONEE coc kncicccccvecscrces ee vo0@.. 4.20@ 4.70 pee Te bove os 03 0 wave gts caps 5.50@ 6.25 coe Gee 4.75@ 5.25 
Se A MIE eh 6c ak ae car bec de kacckawees @ 5.10 --@.. cot Bese 5.00@ 5.75 5.10@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.50 --@.. ---@. 
Rye flour, etanGard «. 0.050. .scevcvsceses see @ 3.50 a . eae o vee oases 4.25@ 4.60 .....@..... Send vases s oe .-@. 

FEED— 

Spring bran .... - 25.50@26.00 22.50@ 23.00 Sove dE iwoes eves eQecess re: Peer 30.50@31.00 31.50@32.50  30.75@31.25 29.00@30.00 oO. 
Hard winter bran 26.00 @ 27.00 ecove cere 23.00@23.50 25.00@25.50 eccce Mare Gecg cle ctes ae yee «+++» @81.50 Pe Pe paevelts coce 
Soft winter bran . ener 26.50 @27.50 er Pe » and DADS sec 25.50 @ 26.00 00s ess 31.50@32.50 32.50@33.50 oeee + @31,75 0 seve Ri ices 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @ 28.00 23.50@24.00 26.00@27.00 o ccc o@icceve rr 31.50@32.00 31.00@32.00 31.50@32.00 31.50@32.50  30.00@32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..............+ 29.00 @ 31.50 26.00@26.50 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 +++ @... 32.00@33.00 34.00@36.00 33.00@34.00  33.50@34.50 er eee 
ed dog ..... Cees cccccece a ryt ee 32.00 @35.00 29.00 @30.00 cece s@Pecces ~ coves eeses oo @. oe 37.00@38.00 37.00@38.50 «+++ @39.00 36.50@37.50 signe ane tsue 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.10 (49's) $5.20@5.75 (49's) $5.60@5.80 (49's) sce o@ cece $6.75 @7.45 $6.25@6 
San Francisco... ....@7.55 Ge. 5.75 @6.00 «++ + @7.60 «+» @8.05 --@7.30 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for 


soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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Questionnaire of Federal Trade Commission Sent to Flour Mills —Compliance 
Would Put All Mills to a Lot of Trouble and Entail Heavy 
Expense — Authority of Commission to Make 
Such Exacting Demands Questioned 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
sent to many flour millers in various 
parts of the country a most elaborate 
questionnaire calling for detailed infor- 
mation regarding mill operation. Ac- 
cording to many of the millers who have 
examined this questionnaire, it would re- 
quire a whole staff of accountants to 
make up the report for even a small mill. 

The milling industry has at all times 
been ready to give the Federal Trade 
Commission full access to its books, and 
to provide every possible assistance in 
securing whatever information might be 
desired. Furthermore, it has on many 
occasions in the past cheerfully under- 
taken a large amount of extra work, 
and gone to considerable expense, in 
order to co-operate with the commission 
to the utmost of its ability. 

The general feeling throughout the 
industry now seems to be that the de- 
mands of the commission have gone so 
far as to reach the point of utter unrea- 
sonableness. The millers are, as always, 
ready to help the commission to secure 
the information it desires, but they can- 
not see why they should be forced to 
do the commission’s work for it, and to 
pay the commission’s expenses out of 
their own pockets. 

Accordingly, a ruling has been asked 
for to determine the commission’s legal 
right to impose such a heavy burden of 
labor and expense on any industry, and 
meanwhile many millers declare that 
they will take no action on the question- 
naire beyond notifying the commission 
that its representatives are welcome to 
come to their offices and examine their 
books, and that they will be given every 
possible facility for so doing. 


Scope of the Report 

The questionnaire is a document of 18 
tabular sheets. General information is 
called for regarding the officers and di- 
rectors of each flour milling company, 
the names of persons or companies from 
which mills or elevators have been leased 
since 1917, with annual rental paid for 
each, and the names and locations of all 
flour mills and elevators owned or op- 
erated by the company, with capacities. 

The next form calls for the name of 
each officer, director or employee receiv- 
ing $7,500 or more a year from the 
milling company, together with the pre- 
cise amounts paid to such persons in the 
business years 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Information is then called for regard- 
ing the mill’s purchases of wheat for 
each month from the beginning of the 
business year 1919 to the close of the 
business year ending in 1922, both the 
quantities of wheat and the amounts 
paid therefor being asked. The next 
table calls for the yearly production of 
flour from all grains, properly classified, 
and for the yearly production of wheat 
flour by grades. 

The next table requires a statement of 
the monthly net sales of wheat flour for 
the four years covered, including both 
quantity and value. Then comes a 
large form to be filled out with a com- 
plete summary of the company’s balance 
sheets for the four years. The company 
is then required to analyze the inven- 
tories shown on its balance sheets, giv- 
ing full details of the value of all stocks 
on hand for the four years. 

The next table calls for an analysis of 
estimated gains and losses on unfilled 
contracts and open trades, also covering 
four years. The next information re- 
quired concerns all notes and loans pay- 
able by the company, outstanding at the 
end of each month for the four years. 

Then comes a form only a trifle less 
complex than a corporation income tax 
return. On this the company is ex- 
pected to show, for each of the four 
years covered, the complete history of 
its operation, .ranging from wheat on 
hand at the beginning of the year to 
the net mill cost of flour sold, most of 
the items being figured in quantity, total 
cost and unit cost. An almost equally 
complex form calls for an analysis of 


the profit and loss statement for the 
four years. Finally, the questionnaire 
calls for a complete detailed analysis of 
the mill’s surplus account and undivided 
profits for each of the four years. 


DATE AND AUTHORITY 


The covering letter sent out with this 
questionnaire is dated Nov. 6, 1922, and 
on the first page of the document itself 
it is stated that “this report should be 
mailed to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., on or before 
Nov. 25, 1922.” In other words, the mills 
have been given approximately two 
weeks in which to provide this mass of 
information. 

The letter states that “the report 
called for on this form is requested in 
accordance with the powers of the com- 
mission and pursuant to United States 
Senate resolution No. 212, sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session, a copy of which 
is inclosed.” The resolution simply di- 
rects the Federal Trade Commission “to 
extend its investigation of commercial 
wheat flour milling from the date of 
the conclusion of its investigation of 
said industry included in its report to 
Congress on Sept. 15, 1920, up to the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921.” How this resolution can possibly 
justify the commission in calling for 
information regarding either the calen- 
dar year 1922 or the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, it is hard to see. 


CROP ESTIMATES GAIN 


Cable News from Europe Indicates That in 
Some Cases Earlier Crop Figures 
Were Too Low 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The lat- 
est revised estimates of the European 
wheat crop are more favorable than those 
shown by the figures made available a 
month ago, according to a cable from 
Alfred P. Dennis, special representative 
of the Department of Commerce at 
Vienna. The French wheat crop is now 
estimated at 255,000,000 bus, which is 
20,000,000 more than was predicted at 
an earlier date, while the outturn in Spain 
is 14,000,000 bus better than was last 
reported. The reports of the Roumanian 
wheat crop, which last month showed a 
slight decrease compared with the pre- 
vious year, are now indicating an esti- 
mated excess of nearly 9,000,000 bus. 

The corrected estimates for all Eu- 
rope, exclusive of Russia, put the wheat 
crop at 194,000,000 bus less than last 
year. Making allowances for economies 
effected through compulsory long milling, 
flour dilution with coarser grains, and 
the widespread substitution of potatoes 
for bread, together with further impair- 
ment of buying power through continued 
currency derangement, the Sepastnnet's 
earlier estimates that Europe will have to 
import 160,000,000 bus more wheat this 
year than last is amply confirmed. 

The earlier estimates of the European 
rye crop must be revised upward to ac- 
cord with the latest official figures. The 
shortage from last year’s yield is now 
reckoned at 60,000,000 bus. Based on 
estimates of all the principal producing 
countries, exclusive of Russia, the corn 
crop of Europe is 80,000,000 bus short of 
last season. The harvest outturns are 
cut by the protracted drouth in south- 
ern Europe, and approximate losses from 
last year, stated in percentages, are: Bul- 
garia 52, Spain 45, Jugo-Slavia 35, Italy 
25, Czecho-Slovakia 5. Hungary has an 
increase in its corn crop of 3 per cent, 
due to an increase of 23 per cent in the 
yield per acre. 

The Roumanian corn crop, which last 
June promised a yield of 200,000,000 bus, 
is reduced by present estimates to 103,- 
000,000. Roumania is the only country 
having a large surplus of grain for ex- 
port; the barley crop is approximately 
double that of last year, with the surplus 
of wheat estimated at 8,000,000 bus and 
of corn at 20,000,000. Jugo-Slavia’s ex- 
portable surplus is about. 6,000,000 bus 








wheat of the present harvest, but the 
severe drop in the corn yield tends to re- 
duce the cereal export capacity to below 
that of last year. Bulgaria is in a similar 
position, owing to the heavy drop in corn 
production. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





GREAT SHORTAGE OF FREIGHT CARS 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, the shortage of 
freight cars on Oct. 23 totaled 166,349, 
which is the largest deficiency in the his- 
tory. of American railroads. The pre- 
vious peak was in May, 1917, when the 
shortage amounted to 148,627 cars. 
Loadings for the week ending Oct. 28 
are worthy of note. They totaled 1,014,- 
480 cars, which was only exceeded by 
the week of Oct. 15, 1920, when 1,118,539 
were loaded. Compared by districts, in- 
creases were reported in loading of all 
commodities in all districts except the 
eastern and Pocahontas, and an analysis 
shows a more widespread stimulation in 
business than two years ago. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





CORN MILLERS TO MEET 

Curicaco, Itu., Nov. 11.—Dates for the 
annual meeting of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation have been set for 
Dec. 4-5. Headquarters will be at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary, in his an- 
nouncement of the meeting, states it will 
be of the utmost importance to the in- 
dustry, and all corn millers, whether 
members of the federation or not, are 
urged to attend. A programme of un- 
usual interest is being arranged, in which 
round table discussions on subjects vital 
to the industry will be a feature. An 
informal complimentary dinner will be 
given on Dec. 4 at 6 p.m. 

There will be special railroad rates to 
Chicago, on account of the International 
Live Stock Show, on sale Dec. 1-5, and 
good for return trip before Dec. 11. 
According to the manager of this show, 
there will be a one and one third fare 
round trip from Missouri River points 
and east, and one and one half fare 
round trip from Ohio, Indiana, eastern 
Illinois and lower Michigan. Other lines 
are expected to announce reduced rates 
from their territory in a few days, and 
further information will be published 


later. 
S. O. Werner. 





CANADIAN GRAIN GROWERS 

Toronto, Ont., Nov. 11.—The manage- 
ment of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, the trading organization main- 
tained by farmers of Manitoba and Al- 
berta, has announced that the company 
did not earn a dividend during the finan- 
cial year ended Aug. 31, last. Owing to 
a series of crop failures in the parts of 
western Canada from which this com- 
pany draws most of its business the 
machinery and other departments showed 
a loss during the period under review. 
The elevator business was also curtailed 
considerably by shortage of crops in re- 
cent years, and the falling off in earnings 
during the period covered by this report. 
While no dividend is to be paid, it is 
understood that the company is carrying 
on its business as aggressively as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, and that 
its financial responsibility is in no wise 
impaired. 

A. H. Battey. 





ARMOUR REVEALS GRAIN TRADES 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 11—J. Og- 
den Armour, of Chicago, today furnished 
a list of his grain trades, which he had 
refused to give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at a hearing in Chicago on Oct. 
13. He was requested at that time to 
furnish a list of his daily trades in wheat 
and corn futures from July 15, 1920, to 
May 31, 1922, but declined to do so. 

Later, in a letter to the commission, 
dated Oct. 21, Mr. Armour offered to 
furnish a list of his trades during the 
May, 1922, wheat option only. Victor 
Murdock, acting chairman of the commis- 
sion, in replying to Mr. Armour’s letter, 
again requested the complete line of in- 
formation that had been asked for at 
Chicago, and Mr. Armour complied fully 
with this request today by submitting the 


data desired. 
; Jouw Manrran, 
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CARS FOR THE NORTHWEST 


American Railway Association Orders 1,000 
Empties Daily Sent to Move Grain, 
Potatoes and Flour 


News dispatches from Washington 
state that the car service division of 
the American Railway Association has 
ordered 1,000 box cars daily sent into 
the Northwest to move grain, flour and 
potatoes. Solid trains of empties will be 
hauled westward from Chicago, the 
movement to begin before the end of this 
week, 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
has been advised that the railroads were 
instructed to move the quota of 1,000 
empty cars per day irrespective of 
whether the rolling stock is owned by 
railroads of the Northwest. . 

Particular attention will be given to 
the needs of the potato growers of the 
Red River valley, whose crops are on the 
ground, without protection. 





No Improvement in Shipping 

Doututn, Mrinn., Nov. 13.—The ship- 
ping: situation shows no improvement, 
and conditions at Buffalo grow steadily 
worse. The facilities there have been 
demonstrated to be utterly incapable of 
caring for the traffic seeking outlet 
through that gateway. This applies not 
only to grain but to flour. The jam is, 
of course, largely due to the inability 
of the railroads to get shipments away 
from there, but if the railroads were 
able to work to ultimate capacity there 
would still be trouble. 

There are in store in the elevators at 
Buffalo about 18,000,000 bus grain, and 
this is approximately their working ca- 
pacity. Afloat in the harbor there are 
10,000,000 to 11,000,000 bus, and several 
millions on the way to further increase 
the jam. The railroads are taking away 
about 400 to 500 cars daily and the canal 
is taking some, but they are making no 
headway in getting things cleared up. 

The flour situation is no better. The 
storage sheds are filled and cannot lhe 
cleared. The package freight boats 
which should be leaving Duluth loaded 
with flour and feed upon every trip can- 
not carry those commodities, because 
when they get down there will be no 
place to put them. They take grain if 
they can get a shipment upon which 
prompt delivery is guaranteed, and will 
probably take flour down on the last trip 
and hold it in the boats until the ware- 
houses can receive it. In the meantime 
flour in the sheds here has accumulated 
in large volume and cannot go out. 


F. G. Cartson. 





AMERICAN MARINE WEEK 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The week 
of Nov. 4 to 11 has been American Ma- 
rine Week, and the second annual marine 
exposition was held at Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, with more than 
200 exhibits exemplifying the maritime 
industry of the United States. The gov- 
ernment, through the Shipping Board, 
the Department of Commerce, etc., lent 
official approval and support to the ex- 
position. 

Features of interest to the flour and 
grain trade were the exhibits showing 
modern cargo handling devices, also ex- 
hibits from Port Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, New Orleans, etc., 
showing development of these ports. The 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, an organization now nearing 
its fiftieth anniversary, was also well 
represented. 

The object of this exposition was to 
show what America has done in the way 
of shipping developments, and the Amer- 
ican Marine Associfttion is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of its efforts. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

Curcaco, Inu., Nov. 11.—The Chicago 
Flour Club will hold a dinner and meet- 
ing at the Hotel Atlantic, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 22, at 6:30. Former Judge 
John P. McGoorty will be the speaker. 
and will talk on the proposed new Illinois 
state constitution. This will be guests’ 
night, and a large number of flour men 
have been invited. 

S. O. WERNER. 
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SHIP SUBSIDY MEASURE 


Action Declared to Be Imperative in Interests 
of American Merchant Marine at Spe- 
cial Session of Congress 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The im- 
portance of the extra session of Congress 
just called by President Harding, to be- 

in Nov. 20, is emphasized by the results 
of the elections held this week with the 
whittling down to a narrow margin of 
the administration’s majority in both 
branches of the national legislature. The 
new Congress will not come into being 
until March 4 next, but the shadow of its 
coming must be reckoned with. 

Failure to pass shipping legislation be- 
fore the end of the present Congress can 
only spell disaster for the American mer- 
chant marine. The continued transfer of 
ships from the American flag to foreign 
registry is an indication on a small scale 
of what can be expected on a larger one 
if means are not provided to make it pos- 
sible for American ships to compete for 
American trade with the vessels of other 
nations. 

With a Republican majority of more 
than 150 in the House and of nearly 25 
in the Senate, as Congress will stand until 
March next, there is an ample margin 
available for the passing of the shipping 
bill. The House can readily pass the 
measure in the two weeks of the extra ses- 
sion, before the regular short session 
begins on Dec. 4, after which date the 
Senate could take up the bill and pass it. 
Republican leaders in Congress have as- 
sured the President that this will be done, 
despite the filibuster expected in the 
Senate. 

A message from Mr. Harding read at 
the marine exposition in New York City, 
Thursday night, declares that “no one 
purpose more enthusiastically enlists the 
attention of the present administration 
at Washington than that of turning our 
vast assets of ships into a live and effi- 
cient merchant marine. Every day adds 
to the conviction that the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine is of first impor- 
tance, is assuring our national defense 
and of incalculable importance in main- 
taining America’s fitting place in the com- 
merce of the world.” 

Another message concerning the mer- 
chant marine and emphasizing its impor- 
tance from a Democratic as well as a 
Republican standpoint, was read last 
night at a meeting of the National Mer- 
chant Marine Exposition. This was from 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, 
president of the association, who urged 
support of American shipping, irrespec- 
tive of political lines. 

It is difficult to analyze the election 
returns on the basis of an expression of 
public sentiment toward the shipping bill. 
Subsidy was a campaign issue in a com- 
paratively few sections, and was not the 
leading issue in any section. Agricul- 
tural sentiment has been reported as 
against the bill, chiefly in Iowa, the Da- 
kotas, Kansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Nebraska; but in the first three,states the 
Republican candidates for the House all 
won, in Kansas the Republicans lost only 
one seat, and the same is true of Wis- 
consin. Two seats were lost in Minnesota 
and three in Nebraska, but the total Re- 
publican House representation from those 
seven states was reduced from 52 only 
to 45. 

It is especially significant that the men 
responsible for the drafting of the bill, 
the Republicans of the House committee 
on merchant marine, were all returned, 
with one exception, Representative Ho- 
gan, of New York, who was carried to 
defeat by the Tammany landslide. The 
two Democratic members of the commit- 
tee who refused to sign the report at- 
tacking the bill, Lazaro, of Louisiana, 
and Cullen, of New York, were both re- 
elected. 

Nevertheless, Cordell Hull, chairman of 
the Democratic national committee, 
claims that the election results show that 
the country has registered emphatic dis- 
approval of the shipping bill, and that 
the administration should call upon Con- 
gress to defeat the measure. No con- 
structive aid whatever for the merchant 
marine is proposed by Mr. Hull. 

An YA, | manifestation of the 
real sentiment of the interior toward the 
American merchant marine will be given 
at a Middle West Merchant Marine and 
Foreign Trade Conference, to be held at 
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Milwaukee, Nov. 27-28, under the auspices 
of the Middle West Merchant Marine 
Committee, of which Malcolm Stewart, of 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, is 
chairman. The call for the conference 
declares that “The Middle West must not 
sit still in indifference.” 

It is announced that the conference will 
discuss the following subjects: “Perma- 
nent establishment of the American mer- 
chant marine, and its relation to pros- 
perity and foreign trade development; 
export rail rates from points in the Mid- 
dle West to North Atlantic, South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports; ocean freight rates 
from various United States seaports, and 
their relation to one another in the ac- 
ceptance of Middle West export busi- 
ness; rules governing forwarding agents 
and freight brokers.” 

A statement. just issued by the Ship- 
ping Board shows that the total number 
of vessels owned and controlled by it is 
now 1,482, of which 9 are concrete ships 
and 22 wood and composite, the remain- 
ing 1,401 being steel. The steel ships 
aggregate 9,800,000 deadweight tons, and 
are divided as follows: cargo vessels, 
1,232; combined passenger and cargo 
ships, 44; tankers, 80; tugs, 30; refriger- 
ator ships, 14; unfinished cargo vessel, 1. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FUEL SITUATION STABILIZED 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The fuel 
situation has become stabilized to such 
an extent that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States today notified its 
members that surveys and reports are no 
longer necessary, as the programme 
adopted in September to equalize coal 
distribution, through co-operation among 
users in the period immediately follow- 
ing the strike, had been successful. 

In a letter sent out today to business 
organizations Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the chamber, calls attention as 
follows to the present adequate distribu- 
tion of supplies and to the steady re- 
duction of prices during the last few 
months: “The movement of coal for 
shipment via the Great Lakes to the 
Northwest has now reached a point that 
guarantees adequate supplies in that sec- 
tion before the close of navigation. 

“The resumption of large scale indus- 
tries such as steel plants, and the rela- 
tively high operation of other plants, 
show that industrial coal is adequately 
distributed, and without apprehension for 
future supplies. The domestic user is 
clearly assured of domestic supplies, al- 





though individual preference as to kind 
and description may not always be met 
and may require some substitution of 
other coal. 

“The very menacing coal situation aris- 
ing out of the five months’ suspension 
of production has been met and solved. 
Appreciation is due those industries and 
those organizations that aided this cam- 
paign, thus proven effective. Apprecia- 
tion is due federal officials, especially the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Federal 
Fuel Administrator, for relying upon 
the co-operation of industry and the ef- 
fectiveness of natural processes, rather 
than on the exercise of authority. 

“The remedy sought was by quickening 
the natural processes of trade, production 
and distribution, and balancing of de- 
mand to supply by self-restraint and by 
accurate information which guarded 
against undue apprehension. These nat- 
ural processes, if they can be set in mo- 
tion, can be relied upon as remedies far 
more effective than rigid legislation and 
regulation, and therein lies the great 
value of this effort and of the large scale 
demonstration in this case.” 

Joun Marrinan. 





RAILROAD ELEVATOR BURNS 

Curcaco, Inx., Nov. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Fire destroyed the elevator of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, at Fifty- 
seventh and Leavitte streets, Chicago, 
Saturday night. It was leased by Hales 
& Hunter, a large Chicago grain firm. 
Total loss, including grain in storage, is 
estimated at about $200,000. 

S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 28, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— 


Oct. BB-BB ..cccccocee 3,138 3,418 2,404 
July 1-Oct. 28 ........ 47,276 60,618 36,850 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 28, 

bbls— 
TRRPOFES .cccccccccccce 4,414 6,311 6,015 
SEMOTEE sc cccccccveces 155 56 205 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 28, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .418,800 508,800 454,700 
TERDOPES 2 ccc ccsccccccs 85,644 130,752 114,680 
TMPOrts occccccccccee 5,700 1,850 11,109 
Ground by mills...... 212,742 228,051 165,775 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 28, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 36,606 59,182 38,768 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.127,680 126,904 222,585 
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REGULATED BREAD PRICES 


English Farmers Propose Government Con- 
trol—Agricultural Council Suggests 
Direct Ratio to Price of Wheat 

Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 1—A meeting of 
the Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture was held this week to re- 
consider the legislative programme for 
farmers adopted last January. Much dis- 
content is felt among farmers in connec- 
tion with the nonfulfillment of the gov- 
ernment pledges, and it was urged by 
some of the speakers that, in view of the 
purchase of their holdings by farmer ten- 
ants, largely on the strength of promises 
and guaranties from the state, and the 
present depressed state of agriculture, 
the government should take steps to grant 
suitable loans to those who bought their 
farms during and after the war. It was 
subsequently agreed that a clause to this 
effect should be included in the farmers’ 
revised programme. 

Another clause of particular interest 
to the flour import trade was also adopt- 
ed, viz., that imported breadstuffs should 
take the form of grain rather than flour, 
so as to increase supplies of cheap ani- 
mal food and to assist British labor. 

It appears that this clause was adopted 
without any discussion and, while shut- 
ting the door to outside competition and 
cheap supplies from oversea, this council 
of agriculturists next proposed to bring 
pressure to bear on the government to 
regulate the price of bread. 

The price of bread, so the farmers con- 
tended, should not be more than 7d per 
2-lb loaf at the very outside, considering 
the fact that they were only receiving 
40s per qr for their wheat, and in their 
opinion it was unjust to the agricultural 
laborer, whose diet consisted chiefly of 
bread, to charge him 9d and in some cases 
as much as 914d for the staff of life, 
which was in the ratio of double the 
amount being paid for native grown 
wheat. Bread acts had been introduced 
before and why not again so that this 
anomaly should be removed, and a reso- 
lution was agreed upon that legislation 
should be sought providing that the price 
of bread should. bear definite relation to 
the current price of wheat. 

As the home millers contend that they 
are selling flour at a loss and the bakers 
that their margin of profit is the very 
smallest, there is likely to be an inter- 
esting fight should the farmers make any 
serious attempt to carry out their pro- 
posals. C. F. G, Rarxes. 
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NO DECISION ON EMBARGO 


Prohibition of Canadian Grain Shipments 
Through United States, as Requested by 
Farm Federation, Still Being Considered 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has not 
yet given its decision on the request of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
for an embargo on the shipment of Ca- 
nadian grain through the United States. 
This organization represented to the 
Commission that large quantities of grain 
were piled at the lake ports, for ship- 
ment by train to different points in the 
United States, and that this congestion 
was working to the disadvantage of 
American producers. 

Conditions, however, are said to be 
gradually improving, and it is believed 
that if the improvement continues the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not order an embargo. On the other 
hand, if an embargo were ordered it 
would have to affect the grain shipments 
of all nationalities, as under the fa- 
vored nation clause the United States 
could not place an embargo on the grain 
of Canada alone. 

At the office of the American Railway 
Service, it was said during the week that 
no embargo was expected, and that 
there did not appear to be any great 
necessity for one, as the congestion was 
gradually growing less severe. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








Milwaukee Protest Supported 

Mitwavuxker, Wis., Nov. 11.—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce is receiv- 
ing a most heartening response to its ap- 
peal to 3,000 country grain shippers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and South 
Dakota to support its campaign for an 
embargo on Canadian wheat. A request 
for an embargo was made recently to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
which it was pointed out that, while 
scarcity of cars and other obstacles pre- 
vented the movement of western and 
northwestern grain to market, Canadian 
grain was being rushed over the lakes for 
export. 

It is submitted that retaliatory meas- 
ures must be taken on the basis of the 
embargo placed by Canadian railroads 
on Sept. 27 on the shipment of United 
States grain through Canadian channels, 
especially since Canada is situated geo- 
graphically so that Canadian shippers 
are in position to pay vessel rates pro- 
hibitive to United States shippers, with 
the result that lake carriers are trans- 
porting Canadian grain to the exclusion 
of United States wheat. 

L. E. Meyer. 





AUSTRALIAN CROP PROSPECTS 

Lonvon, Ena., Nov. 1.—So far the 
crop prospects in Australia are not at 
all encouraging. A cable recently re- 
ceived says rain is badly needed, and 
that the exportable surplus, owing to the 
drouth, will be about 30 per cent below 
that of last year. However, should time- 
ly rain fall the growth is still young 
enough for a considerable improvement 


to take place. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CLEVELAND MACARONI CO. 

Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 11.—Negotiations 
have been completed whereby the Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, has taken over the 
business, brands and plant of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Macaroni Co. This firm 
some time ago went into the hands of a 
receiver. 

Before considering the offer to take 
over this property, the Armour Grain 
Co. made a careful survey of the busi- 
ness and policy of the Cleveland Maca- 
roni Co. The investigation disclosed that 
during a 10-year period, up to 1916, the 
business of this firm developed from a 
small beginning to that of one of the 
largest selling macaroni in the country. 
By 1916 the business required enlarged 
facilities, and resulted in. the erection of 
the present fine plant in Cleveland at a 
cost of nearly $1,000,000. It was com- 
pleted in 1917, when the firm encountered 
war-time restrictions, and it found itself 
with tremendously increased facilities, 
but with a diminished supply of raw 
materials available. 

After the armistice and the removal 
of restrictions, this concern discontinued 
the use of wheat substitutes and restored 


the former high quality of its products, 
and in order to clear the market of prod- 
ucts containing substitutes put out under 
the Golden Age brand, accepted returns 
from the trade of substitute goods, with 
a resulting loss to it of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The management 
was determined to maintain its retail 
selling price, but its methods did not 
meet with the approval of the trade. 
The Armour Grain Co. has sent out 
an announcement to the trade of this 
transaction, and states that it intends to 
sell Armour and Golden Age macaroni 
products side by side and to follow the 
same selling policy with respect to both. 
S. O. Werner. 


BRITISH PRICES LOWERED 


Advance in American and Canadian Quota- 
tions Makes Business Difficult—De- 
mand from Czecho-Slovakia 


Lonpvon, Ene., Nov. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Owing to British mills having re- 
duced their prices, business in imported 
flours is more difficult, especially as 
American and Canadian mills have ad- 
vanced prices. Medium Manitoba ex- 
ports are offered at 40s@40s 6d ($6.25@ 
6.30 per bbl), December seaboard; bet- 
ter quality, 41s ($6.35 per bbl), cif. 
December-January seaboard. Kansas 
mills show more inclination to get in 
line by offering export patents at 40s 6d. 
Home milled straight run is offered at 
42s 6d, delivered. There is a big de- 
mand from Czecho-Slovakia for granu- 
lar flour similar to fine semolina. A large 
order has been placed with a British 
mill. Numerous inquiries are being re- 
ceived for this grade of flour. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 











FROST DAMAGES MEXICAN WHEAT 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Nov. 11.— 
Many thousands of acres of wheat were 
damaged, some destroyed, by a recent 
heavy frost in Mexico, according to re- 
ports received by Jose Montemayor, 
Mexican consul in Oklahoma City. The 
nation will suffer a severe shortage of 
wheat as a consequence, for the crop 
already had been retarded by drouth, 
and the frost came during a season 
when the grain was tender and green. 
Mexico has a large corn crop, but no ex- 
porting market for it. The financial 
situation in Mexico is not much improved, 
and importers are reported to be buying 
only to satisfy immediate needs. 





CHINA AND THE NEW TARIFF 

SHanouat, Curna., Oct. 10.—The new 
American tariff will have less effect on 
Chinese exports than on those of most 
other countries. - Egg products, peanut 
and soya bean oil, peanuts and walnuts, 
which are the chief items taxed, consti- 
tute less than 20 per cent of China’s ex- 
ports to the United States. The bulk of 
China’s exports to America in aggregate 
valuation comprises raw cotton, silk, tea, 
hides, undressed furs, carpet wool, wood 
oil, and sausage casings, which are con- 
tinued on the free list. Hair nets, straw- 
braid, feathers and down are admitted 
upon the same duties as obtained in the 
1913 tariff. The duty on manufactured 
silk, including pongees, is increased from 
45 per cent to 55, which will not ma- 
terially affect this trade. Prepared bris- 
tles are advancing only from 7c to 8c 

er lb. An addition to the ad valorem 

uty of from 60 per cent to 90 per cent 
on laces and from 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent on embroideries will probably not 
materially affect importations. Trade in 
egg products, peanut and soya bean oils, 
peanuts and walnuts, however, will un- 
doubtedly be reduced to very small pro- 


portions. 
D. ARAKIE. 


U. Ss. ARMY FLOUR AWARDS 

Cuicaco, Inu., Nov. 11.—The United 
States quartermaster’s department, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, awarded 
contracts yesterday to the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha, Neb., Crete (Neb.) Mills, and F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich. Prices 
were per | ges on a delivered basis. The 
successful firms, quantities and prices 
are given below: 

Omaha ee) Flour Mills Co: hard 
wheat flour packed in new single 98-lb 
cotton sacks: Quartermaster, West Point, 
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N. Y., 71,050 Ibs, at 3.0204c; Chanute 
Field, Ill, 50,078 lbs, at 2.7354c; Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 50,076 lbs, at 
2.8304c; Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082 
Ibs, at 2.6754c; Fort Snelling, Minn., 19,- 
600 Ibs, at 2.8704c; Fort Thomas, Ky., 
40,082 ibs, at 2.8304c; Fort Sheridan, IIl., 
180,026 lbs, at 2.7154c; Fort Warren, 
Boston, Mass., 19,992 Ibs, at 3.4404c; 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 74,970 lbs, 
at 3.0404c; Fort Du Pont, Del., 40,082 
Ibs, at 3.0204c; Fort Niagara, Lewiston, 
N. Y., 40,082 lbs, at 2.9104c; Camp Eus- 
tis Lee Hall, Va., 80,066 lbs, at 2.9904c; 
Fortress Monroe, Va., 120,050 Ibs, at 
2.9904c; Edgewood (Md.) Arsenal, 130,- 
044 Ibs, at 3.0004c; Fort Howard, Md., 
120,050 lbs, at 2.9904c; St. Louis G. I. 
Depot, 98,000 Ibs, at 2.6754c; Washing- 
ton, D. C., G. I. Depot, 150,036 Ibs, at 
2.9904c; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., 80,164 
Ibs, at 3.0204c; Fort Slocum, N. Y., 40,- 
082 lbs, at 3.0204c; Fort Totten, White- 
stone, L. I., 70,070 lbs, at 3.0204c; Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs, at 3.0204c; 
Fort Hancock, N. J., 40,082 Ibs, at 
3.0704c; hard wheat flour packed in new 
double 98-lb sacks, Panama Quartermas- 
ter Depot, Corozol, 200,016 lbs, at 3.1125c; 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 58,800 lbs, at 
3.1125c. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., -Hutch- 
inson, Kansas: hard wheat flour, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, 249,998 Ibs, at 
3.015c. 

Crete (Neb.) Mills: Camp Meade, Md., 
80,066 Ibs, at 3.044c; Fort Omaha, Neb., 
49,980 lbs, at 2.594c. 

Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis: 
Army Supply Base, Fort Jay, N. Y., 
32,536 lbs, at 3.086c. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich: 
soft winter wheat flour, Fort Jay, N. Y., 
32,536 Ibs, at 3.50c; Fort Warren, Mass., 


19,992 Ibs, at 3.55c. 
S. O. Werner. 





MICHIGAN BAKERS MEET 


Relative Merits of White and Whole Wheat 
Bread Form Subject of Discussion at 
Gathering in Lansing, Mich. 


Lanstnc, Micu., Nov. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
Michigan Association of the Baking In- 
dustry opened this morning with an at- 
tendance which was fair but showed the 
effects of inclement weather. 

The morning meeting was devoted to 
reports of secretary and _ treasurer. 
President Wilminick started a lively dis- 
cussion by asking a question regarding 
Ward’s new loaf. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
E. Strain, W. E. Long and others dis- 
cussed the new product, which led to 
the subject of white bread. 

At the afternoon session W. E. Long, 
Chicago, gave an interesting address on 
four leading departments of the bakery. 
Later Dr. W. F. Ries, head of the Na- 
tional Public Health Bureau, was invited 
to give a review of his work. He at- 
tacked white bread, and praised the 
whole wheat loaf. Dr. Ries and his 
bureau are conducting a campaign in 
public schools in various cities, and cited 
the work being done among school chil- 
dren. Following his talk, John M. Hart- 
ley, E. Strain, Dr. Barnard and others 
told why whole wheat bread was not 
popular with the American public. This 
session turned out to be a lively one, 
and Dr. Ries was showered with ques- 
tions. 

I. K. Russell, Chicago, editor of Bak- 
ing Technology, gave a very fine talk on 
organization. He spoke of the work be- 
ing done by the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. After his talk, the Michigan 
bakers’ association passed a resolution 
supporting the national body and in fa- 
vor of a membership in the American 
Bakers’ Association. 

A banquet will be given this evening, 
and the business sessions will be con- 
tinued tomorrow. 

S. O. Werner. 








JOINS ISMERT-HINCKE STAFF 


Charles F. Rock, who resigned last 
week as sales manager of the Kansas 
City Milling Co., announces that he has 
formed a connection with the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., to act as manager 
of branch offices. The Ismert-Hincke 
company contemplates some expansion 
in its branch office sales system, and this 
will be under Mr. Rock’s supervision. 
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Feed Control Officials, Meeting in Washing- 
ton, Vote Favorably on Standard Blank— 
H. H, Hanson Elected President 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 14.—(Special 
Telegram) — Uniformity was the key- 
note of the fourteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Feed Control Of- 
ficials of the United States held here 
yesterday and today. 

Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a welcoming address, 
told of the need of uniform practices, 
and pledged the support of his depart- 
ment toward that end. 

The feed officials voted favorably on 
a uniform label and registration blank. 
Representatives from 16 out of 21 
states agreed to use the uniform blank, 
beginning Jan. 1 next. Others will use 
it at least in part. 

The standard on standard middlinys 
of 9.5 per cent fiber was made permi- 
nent, with flour middlings 6 and red dog 
4. A tentative standard for hard whe:t 
mixed feed was fixed at 9.5 per ceut 
fiber. 

H. H. Hanson, of Delaware, wis 
elected president, H. A. Halvorson, 
Minnesota, vice president, and A. \. 
Clark, Geneva, N. Y., secretary. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





GRAIN SHIPPING RECORD BROKEN 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 11.—Montre:| 
has broken its record for grain shij- 
ments. In 1921 the harbor handled 13+,- 
453,980 bus, a figure far in excess of 
any other season. But with almost a 
month to go before the last vessel clears 
for this year, that high mark has been 
surpassed. On Nov. 6 the total stool 
at 139,056,966 bus. By the time this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller is off the 
press the figure will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 145,000,000 bus at least. 

Grain men, who have been hoping iv 
see the trade reach the 150,000,000-lu 
mark this year, are now talking of go- 
ing even beyond that. The harbor com- 
missioners are elated at the way in which 
the grain clearance board has handle: 
the huge business. There has been very 
little congestion at any time. 

Fourteen tramps are at sea now cn 
route here for grain cargoes. Forty 
four grain vessels were either at Mon! 
real or en route there from up the lakes 
on one day this week. At the same time 
207 cars of grain were unloaded in ?! 
hours at the two port elevators. The 
grain in storage at Montreal at present 
is a little over 5,000,000 bus, and morc 
is arriving at the wharves by the train 
load daily from western Canada. 

Already about 1,000,000 bus have becn 
routed to Atlantic ports, for December 
delivery from St. John, N. B. The plants 
there are in good shape to take care of 
the winter trade, which, it is predicte«|, 
will be in excess of anything ever ex- 
perienced before. 

For 24 hours this week not a grain 
vessel docked in Montreal from up the 
lakes. This was due to prevailing winds 
lowering the depth of water in the Wel- 
land Canal so much that the -carriers 
were unable to cross. 

L. F. Kier. 





MACARONI ASSOCIATION FORMED 

Burraro, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Macaroni 
manufacturers of Buffalo and western 
New York met this week at the Iroquois 
Hotel and formed the Western New 
York Association of Macaroni Manufac- 
turers. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, W. F. Lipp, Buffalo; vice 
president, W. Henning, Dunkirk; treas- 
urer, S. Loiacono, Buffalo; secretary, A. 
Leone, Buffalo. Mr. Lipp was chosen to 
represent the new organization at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Macaroni Manufacturers, which will 
be held next Tuesday at Atlantic City. 


E. BanGasser. 





PERU’S TARIFF ON FLOUR 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Nov. Il. 
Flour exporters are advised that the 
senate of Peru, in its tariff revision pro- 
gramme, has reduced the duty on flour 
and provided for approximately present 
duties on other foodstuffs. The fina! 
draft has been completed, and the bil! 
may be passed in time to become effec- 

tive by Jan. 1. 
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Inquiry for patents has slowed down 
very materially in the last week or two. 
There is considerable flour in transit 
which ought to be arriving at destina- 
tion within the next few weeks, and in 
view of the near approach of the new 
year and inventory taking period, the 
trade is inclined to hold off in making 
fresh purchases. The more important 
bakers are said to have their require- 
ments taken care of for at least 60 days. 
Millers antitipate that distributors of 
family patents will be the best buyers 
for the next month or two, because these 
interests have not been at all active of 
late. 

Mills generally are believed to be car- 
rying a comparatively heavy volume of 
business on their books, and shipping in- 
structions are far in excess of mills’ 
ability to promptly care for, on account 
of the car shortage. 

Were it not for the shortage of rail- 
road equipment, the Northwest this year 
would probably have had a_record- 
breaking production. Under the cir- 
cumstances the output has held up re- 
markably well. Surprise is often ex- 
pressed that Minneapolis mills have been 
able to run as steadily as they have, but 
they have done so only because of their 
own initiative in repairing cars and re- 
leasing carriers from liability for dam- 
age on equipment used. 

Clear flours are in very good demand; 
fancy, first and second, but particularly 
the latter. Mixers and feeders have been 
taking low grades of late, and some mills 
are oversold for six weeks to two months. 
Prices on these grades have advanced ac- 
cordingly. 

Temporarily there is nothing doing for 
export. There is a little inquiry once 
in a while, but since mills have no as- 
surance of when flour could clear from 
seaboard, they are not seeking foreign 
business at present. 

Top family patents are quoted at $6.85 
@7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.75, 
second patent $6.40@6.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.75, first clear $5.20 
@5.75, and second clear $3.50@4, in 140- 
Ib jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Increasing inquiry and comparatively 
heavy sales are reported by feed job- 
bers. The South and Southeast were 
again in the market last week for all 
grades, while the East took wheat and 
rye feeds freely at current asking prices. 
The only “fly in the ointment” is the 
difficulty in getting cars for eastern ship- 
ment. Jobbers are taking deliveries from 
mills in cars that cannot go east, and 
are transferring them into other equip- 
ment, at private and public warehouses, 
at a cost of approximately $1 ton. Some 
are assuming this loss themselves, if nec- 
essary in order to complete contracts on 
time, while others are asking their buyers 
to absorb the added cost, if they are in 
a hurry for their feed and cannot wait 
until such time as eastern line cars are 
available. 

A very important and unusual develop- 
ment in the millfeed market last week 
was the sale of 3,000 tons of bran by a 
Minneapolis jobber to go to the Pacific 
Coast. This is the. first transaction of 
this kind on record in this market. One 
lot of 1,500 tons for November ship- 
ment oye ae $23 ton, Minneapolis, and 
a second similar sized lot for December 
shipment $23.50. 

s deal, naturally, is construed as 
bullish, and is probably brought about 
by the inability of southwestern shippers 


to supply the urgent demand from the 
Pacific Coast, following the closing of 
a number of mills there. Jobbers declare 
that the drouth in the Southwest this 
year has resulted in unusually heavy ship- 
ments from this market into hitherto un- 
touched territory. 

Indications are that stocks in dealers’ 
hands in northern states, extending from 
Wisconsin to the east coast, are light, 
and should result in a very strong feed 
market when colder weather sets in. 

Mills quote bran at $23 ton, standard 
middlings $23.50@24, flour middlings $26 
@26.50, red dog $29@30, and rye mid- 
dlings $23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 23 were in operation Nov. 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 
74 


This week ....... 560,400 419,115 

Last week ....... 560,400 457,895 80 
FOOP OBO oocccese 546,000 319,325 58 
Two years ago... 546,000 340,995 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 449,590 82 
Four years ago... 546,000 360,440 69 
Five years ago... 546,000 530,205 95 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


No. capacity output of ac- 
mills bbis for week tivity 
69 


This week.... 44 274,290 191,580 

Last week .... 49 338,340 228,425 67 
Year ago ..... 63 421,895 192,065 45 
Two years ago. 61 414,390 240,200 57 
Three y’rs ago 63 398,610 253,260 63 
Four years ago 65 345,750 212,390 60 
Five years ago 66 344,250 331,030 95 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Friday, Nov. 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ... 3,291 2,147 3,462 2,456 
Duluth ......++ 1,248 895 2,019 904 














Totals ....... 4,539 3,042 5,481 3,360 
CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Nov. 10, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 42,269 38,689 36,315 39,777 
Duluth ....... 28,736 27,453 21,257 8,247 
Totals ..... 71,005 66,142 57,572 48,024 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Nov. 10, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ... 3,967 5,869 6,594 7,372 
ee ree 6,521 4,526 4,315 3,986 


Totals ....... 10,488 10,395 10,909 11,358 





CAR SITUATION UNCHANGED 


So far, Minneapolis shippers can dis- 
cern little or no change for the better in 
the car situation. It has been stated 
frequently that trains of empties were 
on their way west, following the recent 
order of the car service department of 
the American Railway Association that 
eastern roads return, immediately, equip- 
ment on their lines owned by western 
carriers. The empties thus far have 
failed to materialize. The mills and ele- 
vators are, to be sure, getting a few, but 


not the number they had expected. Feed 
shippers are beginning to feel that they 
are discriminated against. 

A development in the car situation has 
been the appointment of P. J. Coleman, 
formerly train master for the Northern 
Pacific at Jamestown, as a -representa- 
tive of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Mr. Coleman has opened offices in 
the Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis, and will have supervision of the 
distribution of box car equipment in 
the Northwest. 

Northwestern railroads are quoted as 
saying that the Minneapolis terminal is 
getting pretty close to 100 per cent serv- 
ice, while shippers at country points are 
not getting 5 per cent of the cars they 
ask for. 

Figures compiled by the different 
roads show that the railroads serving 
the Northwest have on their lines only 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the cars owned 
by them. The remainder are in the East. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is getting stronger 
right along, and is now firm at $50 ton, 
in sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Some of 
the oil mills have practically withdrawn 
from the market, while others are offer- 
ing only single cars for any kind of ship- 
ment, and are not, in fact, soliciting 
business. Advices are that Chicago, To- 
ledo and Buffalo oil mills are in much 
the same position, while stocks in the 
hands of resellers are at a very low ebb. 


MEN IN AIRPLANES STUDY RUST 


Stem-rust spores of grains and grasses 
were caught on slides exposed in an air- 
plane at altitudes varying from 1,000 
to 7,000 feet by Gordon C. Curran, a 
graduate of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture. The spores are now under 
examination at University Farm, St. 
Paul, to determine their number and 
character. 

Mr. Curran, who is a state leader in 
barberry eradication, with headquarters 
at the Illinois College of Agriculture, 
made several flights in airplanes recent- 
ly to gather information on the spore 
content of the upper air. Airplanes, 
furnished by the United States Army 
Air Service, carried Mr. Curran in 
flights from McCook field, Dayton, Ohio, 
Knox field, Louisville, Ky., and Chanute 
field, Rantoul, IIl. 

E. H. Ostrom, a student of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, took a leading part 
in airplane studies of the distribution 
of rust spores early the present year, 
and while flying near Cement, Okla., 
narrowly escaped serious injury when 
his plane crashed to the earth. 


UNIVERSITY FARM BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


One-day farm business schools will be 
held at 100 points in Minnesota in De- 
cember, January, February and March 
by William L. Cavert and Charles E. 
Wise, Jr., of the agricultural extension 
division of the Minnesota University, as- 
sisted from time to time by F. W. Peck, 
director of the extension service, pro- 
fessors Andrew Boss, G. A. Pond, and 
L. F. Garey, of the experiment station 
staff, and R. E. Hodgson, superintend- 
ent of the station at Waseca. 

Studies taken up at these schools will 
have to do with costs and economics of 
dairy, pork, wheat, poultry, beef cattle, 
potatoes, and corn production. Lessons 
will also be given in simple farm book- 
keeping, farm lease contracts, and plan- 


ning the farm business for any given, 


locality. Selection yd be made of any 
of these subjects for the day’s school. 


GIVES GREENHOUSE TO UNIVERSITY 


Greenhouse space for the use of plant 
breeding scientists of the University of 
Minnesota farm has been materially in- 
creased by the construction of a new 
greenhouse 18x52. This addition was 
made possible by a gift of $2,000 from 
F. M. Crosby, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. In a letter to Dr. H. K. Hayes, in 
charge of the plant breeding section at 
University Farm, Mr. Crosby said that 
his company desired to encourage work 
in plant breeding, particularly as such 
work related to the development of rust 
resistant wheats. The new greenhouse 
will be in use by Dec. 1. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Min- 


neapolis, states that it does not require 
permits on carload shipments of flour 
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when billed for specific pier or -station 
deliveries in New York or Brooklyn. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. will 
be represented by the J. C. Consodine 
Co., in Indianapolis, Ind. 

The feed trade was excited last week 
by reported heavy sales from here of 
bran to go to the Pacific Coast. 


Clarence O’Gordon, manager of the 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Saturday for a two weeks’ eastern trip. 

Hugh W. Brown, local manager at 
Philadelphia for the . Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., was a Minneapolis visitor last 
week, 

A. E. Mallon, manager of the export 
department, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, returned Saturday from 
the East. 

Benjamin Elsas, of Atlanta, Ga., vice 
president and sales manager of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, is in Minneapo- 
lis this week. 

The Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. 
has appointed the J. C. Consodine Co., 
of Indianapolis, its representative in the 
state of Indiana. 


Odin Hofland, of the Menomonie 
(Wis.) Milling Co., was in Minneapolis 
last week. His company operates a 
pearl barley mill. 


Henry F. Bergmann, of Bergmann 
Millfeed, Inc., Minneapolis, is attending 
the meeting of Feed Control Officials in 
Washington this week. 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.4714; 
three-day, $4.471% ; 60-day, $4.453,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.10. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is in the East endeavoring to expedite 
the clearance of export shipments. 


J. P. Brazill, local agent at Minneap- 
olis for the Lehigh Valley road, is no- 
tifying millers that on shipments of 
flour for specific pier deliveries in New 
York his road does not require a permit. 


F. J. Allen, manager of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., returned 
home last week from an eastern trip 
which he made following the opening 
of the Tidewater Terminal in Phila- 
delphia. 


The tenth annual banquet of the Traf- 
fic Club of Minneapolis will be held 
Dec. 7. The honor guest of the evening 
will be Dr. Charles A. Eaton, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the American Edu- 
cational Society. 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has placed Henry B. Kenny, its 
Indiana salesman, in charge of its Cin- 
cinnati branch office, with jurisdiction 
over southwestern Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky territory. 


Individual efficiency in production and 
co-operative marketing are means of giv- 
ing a firmer footing to the agricultural 
industry, F. W. Peck, director of agri- 
cultural extension of the University of 
Minnesota, said in an address at the clos- 
ing session of the annual conference of 
extension leaders at the university on 
Nov. 14. 


Reverses in the grain business and the 
failure of a grain elevator project are 
said to have caused the suicide of B. A. 
Crangle, Minneapolis, whose body, bear- 
ing the marks of revolver wounds, was 
found behind a billboard in St. Paul 
on Nov. 11. He is survived by his wife 
and two children, and a brother, Charles 
P. Crangle, president of the Western 
Elevator & Grain Co. 


In an address to the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association on Nov. 14, 
Dr. W. J. Spillman, consulting expert 
on farm economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, proposed 
the allotment of grain acreage to bring 
about a stabilization of prices and to 
make farming operations more profit- 
able. Dr. Spillman’s plan is a result of 
intensive study of the Northwest’s agri- 
cultural problems, made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the suggestion of 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank. 





The total consumption of American 
cotton for the six months ending July 31 
amounted to 5,947,000 bales, of which 
2,631,000 were consumed in Europe, and 
404,000 in Japan. 
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The range of patent is 5@l5c lower 
than a week ago, but several mills the 
quotations of which were between the 
extremes left prices unchanged. Under- 
lying conditions were the same as during 
the past few weeks. New bookings were 
small, and scarcely any sales were made 
to bakers. ‘The bulk of the small volume 
of business was with jobbers, but such 
orders were scattered, and the large buy- 
ers were not in the market, most of 
them indicating that stocks on hand and 
in transit, while not large, were suf- 
ficient to make further purchases unnec- 
essary at this time. 

Shipping directions, with most mills, 
continued active, and orders on mills’ 
books were reduced considerably. The 
transportation question again was dom- 
inant, however, and some enforced idle- 
ness was reported, resulting in a de- 
crease of 3,000 bbls in the output. How- 
ever, the aggressiveness of Kansas City 
mills in the matter of getting cars kept 
most of them on a full-time basis. 
Empties obtained from wheat deliveries 
at the mills and out of condition cars 
repaired by the mills were the chief 
methods of increasing the supply to 
meet requirements. 

Inquiry for 95 per cent and straight 
grade flour was about as apathetic as 
for patents. The edge was off the de- 
mand for first clear, also, although sales 
were made to Holland and the United 
Kingdom at good prices. Some country 
mills were asking as high as $5.25, jutes, 
Kansas City, for first clear, but $4.90 
was the highest asking price by a Kansas 
City company. Practically all mills are 
sold into the last half of December on 
this grade. 

Second clear sales fell far short of the 
volume reached a few weeks ago, as a 
result of the rise in prices which followed 
the increased demand. Neither first nor 
second clear is available for spot ship- 
ment, but offerings for deferred deliv- 
ery are somewhat more free. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.10@6.60; 95 per cent, $5.70 
@6.10; straight, $5.25@5.80; first clear, 
$4.60@4.90; second clear, $3.75@4.10; 
low grade, $3@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for both bran and shorts was 
rather light this week, but as no stocks 
of any consequence were available, prices 
were unchanged at the close. A large 
number of mills have sold all they care 
to for the remainder of the year. Any 
feed available for spot shipment is ham- 
pered by the existing car shortage. 
Texas and the southeastern states remain 
the best buyers on the Kansas City mar- 
ket, and as stocks throughout the South 
are supposed to be low, and feed crops 
poor, this demand will probably continue. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $25 
@26; gray shorts, $28@29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via New 
Orleans 501%c November seaboard, via 
New York 57c; Belfast, Dublin, via New 
Orleans 501%,c November seaboard, via 
New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Antwerp, via New Orleans 501%4c Novem- 
ber-December seaboard; Rotterdam, 


Amsterdam, via New York 58c; Ant- 
werp, via New York 58c; Hamburg, via 


New Orleans 48¥,c, via New York 58c; 
Christiania, via New Orleans 58¥,c, via 
New York 53c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 58¥,c, via New York 52c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 132,900 115,743 87 
Last week ....... 132,900 118,702 89 
ZORP GOS coccceccs 105,900 77,500 73 
Two years ago... 103,800 75,200 72 
Five-year Average ......ceceeeceees 78 
FOR+FOR? QVSOTERS cccccccoccesesecer 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 


This week ....... 486,630 333,446 68 
Last week ....... 486,630 355,605 73 
Year ABO ..cceees 501,930 303,830 60 
Two years ago.... 455,970 245,153 53 
Five-Year AVOTAGS ..2.cccccccccccece 69 
TON-FOOF SVETABS occsrcccscvccccsese 77.9 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,602 bbls this week, 15,914 last 
week, 4,302 a year ago and 5,291 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 15 report do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and 21 
slow and quiet. 


8T. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
\; B... SEPRTerererre ces: 28,808 60 
List WOOK 2 nccccccsccesece 37,796 79 
WOOF GO ccccccescescvcecs 34,307 72 
TWO YOATE GRO occccccrveces 21,299 45 


MILLERS PROTEST RATE INCREASE 


The Southwestern Millers’ League is 
protesting an increase in rates on flour 
from stations west of the Missouri River 
to Mississippi valley points, which has 
been published by carriers serving that 
territory. The increase amounts to 2@3c 
to Memphis, 6@9c to New Orleans (do- 
mestic), and corresponding rates to other 
points in that section. Rates to the 
southeastern states, however, are not af- 
fected. The new tariffs will become ef- 
fective Dec. 1. 

The increase is a result of agitation 
carried on by interests on the Missouri 
River to influence the railroads to re- 
store the relationship between Missouri 
River cities and the territory to the west, 
including Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Colorado, which existed prior to the 
disruption resulting from the drastic 
increases made effective from the Mis- 
souri River on April 1, 1922. At that 
time, the railroads attempted to comply 
with an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which required them 
to remove violations in the rates to the 
Mississippi valley, and published a rate 
of 53c on grain and grain products from 
Kansas City to New Orleans (domestic), 
and corresponding rates to other stations 
in that territory. 

After much complaint on the part of 
the cities involved, the rate was lowered 
to 44c on wheat and flour. In July of 
this year the rate was again reduced to 
4lc. The present increase restores the 
old differential between shipments origi- 
nating west of the Missouri and those 
originating at cities on the Missouri 
River. 

Millers are not objecting to the re- 
storing of the former relationship in the 
rates, but they claim that an increase is 
unreasonable. Their contention is that 
the rates from Missouri River cities 
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should be lowered to conform with those 
from the territory west. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
ask for a hearing on the question before 
the increases become effective. 


MEMORIAL FOR J. D. BOWERSOCK 


A special memorial service was held 
by the citizens of Lawrence, Kansas, 
Thursday afternoon, for Justin D. Bow- 
ersock, who died Oct. 27. Mr. Bower- 
sock was the founder, and at the time 
of his death was president, of the Bow- 
ersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence. 

The memorial service was held in the 
Bowersock Theatre, and was attended by 
over 1,000 business and personal friends. 
The service was called by a special proc- 
lamation issued by Mayor Kueck, Ex- 
Chancellor Strong, of the University of 
Kansas, was the principal speaker. 

Charles H. Ridgway, secretary West- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of which Mr. Bowersock was a director, 
and L. S. Mohr, president Zenith Mill- 
ing Co., attended the services from Kan- 
sas City. 


SOUTHWEST'S CAR SHORTAGE 


Representatives of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League and of the Kansas Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission are in the East, 
going over the car shortage situation in 
this territory with railway and govern- 
ment officials. Further assurance has 
been received that more box cars would 
be rushed into the Southwest to relieve 
the congestion. No material improve- 
ment has occurred as yet, but railroad 
officials informed grain dealers and mill- 
ers that in the last week about 9,000 
grain cars had been delivered to western 
roads. Of this number, more than 3,000 
were empties. Assurance was given that 
the pressure on the railways to move 
the cars congested in the East to the 
Middle West would be continued. 

Incomplete figures show that 304 eleva- 
tors and mills on the Rock Island sys- 
tem, 290 on the Santa Fe, 152 on the 
Union Pacific and 132 on the Missouri 
Pacific were completely shut down, due 
to lack of cars. More than half of these 
were in Kansas. 

As Kansas is a producing state, it is 
estimated that for every five cars which 
go out of Kansas only three return 
loaded. Two of these five cars must re- 
turn empty, to retain a normal balance. 
Figures of the railroads for Nov. 1 
show that the Rock Island had only 69 
per cent of its cars, the Union Pacific 
65 per cent and the Santa Fe 90 per cent. 
Opposed to that was the Pennsylvania 
System with 148 per cent, or 48 per cent 
more than it owned. 

No Kansas City mill and few country 
mills have been forced to shut down 
completely, although many interior plants 
have been forced to reduce their running 
time and close down for a day or two 
occasionally. Many millers have beeen 
storing flour rather than close down their 
mills, anticipating an easing of the short- 
age. This has resulted in the filling of 
most of the storage space available in 
some localities, and the looked for im- 
provement still seems to be some dis- 
tance away. 

Mills are being favored in the matter 
of cars over elevators, due to the greater 
food value of the manufactured product. 
This fact is causing considerable com- 
plaint from farmers’ marketing organi- 
zations. 

A special meeting of the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, attended by 55 members, was 
held in Newton, Kansas, last week, to 
discuss the car situation. 


SOUTHWESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 


Soaking rains, the best in three months, 
fell in nearly all parts of Kansas the 
past week, and effectually relieved the 
drouth in the central and western coun- 
ties. Many stations measured more than 
two inches of rain, and some exceeded 
three and four. Wheat is up and in ex- 
cellent condition all over the eastern 
half, except the north central counties, 
and is beginning to furnish considerable 
pasture. In the western and north cen- 
tral counties not much is up yet, but 
germination is expected to proceed rapid- 
x with the added moisture, and stands 
that had begun to droop in the dry 
weather will revive. Ground is now in 
fine shape for fall plowing in most sec- 
tions, and there is enough moisture stored 
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in it to supply the needs of several 
months to come. 


NOTES 


F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, is spending several days in the 
Southwest. 

Some sections of Kansas reported this 
week that they had not received a grain 
car for over two months. 

A. T. Collum, sales department, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, was 
in Des Moines; Iowa, this week. 

John W. Weber, president Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City the latter part of 
the week. 

Earl G. Wallingford has applied for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, on transfer from F. R. War- 
rick. No consideration was involved. 

C. C. Crellin, traffic manager, and T. C. 
Roberts, wheat department, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Kan- 
sas City organization of their company 
this week. . 

D. F. Piazzek, former vice president of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, and an ex-president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, has been elected 
president of the Kansas City Club. 

C. T. Bramblett, manager of the At- 
lanta, Ga., office of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, and G. W. Malcolm, 
Illinois representative of the same or- 
ganization, visited the home office here 
this week. 

Total clearances of wheat from Gal- 
veston, Texas, during October, 1922, were 
1,531,000 bus, compared with 2,276,378 in 
the corresponding period of 1921. Clear- 
ances from that port since July 1 are 
8,894,017 bus, compared with 34,444,913 
for the same period last year. 

J. F. Forster, formerly manager of 
the Victor Milling Co., Marshall, Mo., 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany to become southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Globe Mills, Inc., of Los 
Angeles and Ogden, Utah. He will 
make his headquarters in Memphis. 


The hearing of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade’s application for a permanent 
injunction against the operation of the 
Capper-Tincher grain futures bill, set 
for Nov. 8, was continued until Nov. 1s. 
The temporary injunction obtained the 
first of the month continues in effect. 

A new line of sifters is being installed 
in the 200-bbl plant of the S. R. Yantis 
Milling Co., Fulton, Mo. No addition is 
being made to the capacity. The con- 
tract for the new machinery was award- 
ed S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern repre- 
sentative of the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Total shipments by southwestern mill- 
ers into Central Freight Association and 
trunk line territory for the month of 
September were 1,085,362 bbls of flour 
and feed, compared with 1,224,186 in 
August. Shipments for July, August 
and September of this year, compared 
with the corresponding months a year 
ago, reflect a decrease of 113,714 bbls. 


Under the terms of the will of Justin 
D. Bowersock, who died Oct. 27, his son, 
Justin D. Bowersock, Jr., of Kansas City, 
is named trustee for the management of 
the estate, together with Irving Hill and 
Paul Dinsmoor, of Lawrence, Kansas, 
sons-in-law of Mr. Bowersock. The trus- 
tees are to have full management of the 
business of the deceased man, which in- 
cludes the Bowersock Mills & Power Co.. 
Lawrence. 


Grain buyers on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade are said to be discrimi- 
nating against wheat in Union Pacific 
cars on account of that road being more 
strict than others regarding reloading 
of its equipment. A few buyers will not 
take Union Pacific wheat at all, and 
those that will purchase the grain are 
discounting the price a cent on the aver- 
age, as compared with similar character 
wheat moving over other roads. 


The Reserve, Inc., which operates 2 
flour warehouse and forwarding service 
in Kansas City, has moved its offices 
from the seventh to the fourth floor of 
the New York Life Building. The new 
offices are larger and better situated. 
George C. Shane, a and Fred C. 
Shane, vice president, arrived here this 


week from Philadelphia. The former 


will probably be here permanently, tak- 
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ing the active management of the com- 
pany. : 

The election of Jonathan Davis, Demo- 
crat, as governor of Kansas, is causing 
some speculation among millers and grain 
men as to who will replace J. S. Hart as 
chief of the Kansas state grain inspec- 
tion department. Mr. Hart is a Repub- 
lican, appointed by Governor Allen to 
replace G. M. Ross, Democrat. The lat- 
ter was popular with both millers and 
grain dealers, but as he is now associated 
with his sons in the Whitewater (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., and the Ross Mill- 
ing Co., Ottawa, Kansas, it is not known 
whether he will seek to recover the politi- 
cal office. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Nov. 11.—Do- 
mestic flour business maintained a nor- 
mal course. Export millers reported op- 
erating 70 to 80 per cent of capacity, 
particularly those with business in the 
West Indies and Central and South 
America. Millers are looking for a much 
better business early next year, based on 
the belief that general conditions will 
improve and credits become much easier 
and more accessible. 

In spite of high prices and of the opin- 
ion of millers that a break may come 
within a short time, the buying of feed 
has become exceptionally strong in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. Millers 
predict lower prices as a consequence of 
a heavy movement of large crops of corn 
in northern states to markets of the 
Southwest. No changes were made in 
quotations on flour or millfeed. 

The demand of millers for corn this 
week almost equaled that of feeders, 
and future delivery contracts featured 
the market. A local concern in a day 
sold 40,000 bus corn for December de- 
livery. In two days it sold more corn 
to mills than in 15 days before, some 
orders being for 10,000-bu lots. Some 
of the heaviest buying was by flour mills, 
which is interpreted to mean that mill- 
feed departments are being operated in- 
dependently of flour departments, for 
the movement of flour has had nothing 


more than a normal seasonable impetus... 


Other heavy buyers were large feed 
mills of Oklahoma City, Shawnee and 
other points, which report a growing 
millfeed business in Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

Some premiums were paid for choice 
milling corn, the first reported here this 
season. Northern corn delivered in 
Oklahoma City sold at 84c. In the south- 
ern part of the state it brought 88@89c, 
and feeders in central counties paid 86c. 

Rains, wheat seeding, the threshing of 
Kafir and the husking of corn caused an 
exceptionally light movement of wheat 
to country stations. The Texas mill de- 
mand was fair, and Oklahoma millers 
bought rather sporadically during brief 
market declines. It is practically cer- 
tain that nearly all wheat left in farm- 
ers’ bins and in country elevators grades 
No. 3 hard, or better, and is therefore of 
good milling quality. This fact appears 
to have been recognized by exporters, for 
exports from this territory have become 
almost a thing of the past. Dealers are 
buying a little low grade wheat from 
the eastern part of the state for export. 

Texas mill buying, grain dealers say, 
indicates that Texas flour mills are do- 
ing a proportionately better business 
than Oklahoma mills. That western and 
northwestern Oklahoma counties have 
about been drained of the season’s crop 
may be assumed from the fact that mill- 
ers have begun making inquiries for 
wheat in northern terminal markets. 


NOTES 


Thomas Curt, of Bentonville, Ark., one 
of the leading flour and feed dealers of 
northwestern Arkansas, recently was 
elected mayor of Bentonville. 

Everett Hicks, who for several years 
was travelling salesman for a wholesale 
feed company, and S. K. Davis, have 
formed the Hicks & Davis Feed Co. 
Searcy, Ark. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, the 
Fleischmann Co. and the Vories Baking 
Co. were exhibitors this week at the 
New Orleans food show. 


The Quality Mills, Austin, Texas, with 
$150,000 capital stock, has been incorpor- 
ated by E. H. Perry, D. C. Reed and 
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W. H. Dodson, to construct mills, grain 
elevators and warehouses. 

The Galveston Commercial Association 
reports that eight export flour millers of 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas have been 
invited to become guests of the associa- 
tion on Nov. 21, the date of its annual 
meeting. 

The manufacture of a new breakfast 
food made of rice is to be started soon 
at Crowley, La., by a corporation recent- 
ly perfected there with a capital stock 
of $100,000. The process for making the 
food was invented by Mrs. Charles 
Saint, of Kaplan, La. 

Warehouses to be used for the han- 
dling of flour, grain and feed are 
being erected at Hatch, N. M., by the 





In Oklahoma the production of corn is 
estimated at 18 bus to the acre. The 
total estimated is 55,944,000 bus, com- 
pared to 76,925,000 last year. 


William B. Newsome, who recently 
was appointed to succeed the late W. 
F. Ramsey as chairman of the board 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas, 
formerly was one of the most active mill 
and grain men of eastern Texas. At one 
time or another he was an official of the 
Collin County Mill & Elevator Co. at 
McKinney, the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co. of Fort Worth, and the Morten Mill 
& Elevator Co. of Dallas. He also was 
engaged for many years in the whole- 
sale grocery business and was associated 
with the McKinney cotton mill. He has 
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Myers Co., of El Paso, Texas, which has 
established there one of the largest mer- 
chandise stores in New Mexico. Hatch 
is near the big Elephant Butte irrigation 
dam. 

A European importer visitor of the 
week was N. S. Haim, of the firm of N. 
& L. Haim, London. After covering 
the rice sections of southern states he 
travelled north into the wheat belt, and 
expected to call on export millers of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and 
other states, and return by way of New 
York. 

Reports from Cuba are encouraging. 
The sugar ne was as good as last year 
and will soon begin to move. Until that 
movement sets in, however, business will 
continue abnormally dull. Cuban agents 
of southwestern mills say they expect a 
resumption of buying of American goods 
on a considerable scale after the first 
of the year. 

Nearly everywhere in this territory 
that wheat was. planted in dry soil in 
September and October it is growing 
well since the rains. More precipitation 
came over most of the Southwest during 
the past week. Reports from sections of 
Texas say that, owing to the lateness of 
the moisture, the acreage of wheat will 
be reduced. Oats planting is under way. 


been a banker in Dallas for several 
years, and was deputy chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Board when Mr. 
Ramsey died. 


* COLORADO 


The strength shown in the wheat mar- 
ket this week has brought out some good 
flour buying, as the market gave con- 
clusive evidence that the looked for de- 
cline would not materialize, but that 
higher prices were more likely. The ad- 
vance has also caused flour booked at 
lower prices to be ordered out freely, 
and mills in this territory are getting 
fairly well cleaned up on old bookings. 

Flour buyers have responded well to 
the necessity of relieving the serious car 
shortage by ordering out maximum cars. 
The car situation has eased up somewhat 
and, although still tight, mills are able to 

et two or three cars a day suitable for 
Sear loading, while a short time ago 
none were available except incoming 
wheat cars. Wheat supplies from the 
West are coming through more promptly, 
but millers are still anxious about having 
enough to cover their bookings, due to 
the extremely light receipts during the 
last week or two. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, $6.25@6.35; standard patent, 
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$5.50@5.60; self-rising, $6.50@6.60,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Demand for millfeed has been so 
strong of late that mills are unable to 
accumulate any stock ahead, although no 
bran is being sold except in mixed cars. 
Nearly all the bran is being taken locally 
at $3 ton more than last week, namely, 
329, f.o.b., Denver, and $31, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. The scarcity of 
feed in this section and the strong prices 
asked for other feed than bran point to 
even higher prices for millfeed in the 
near future. 


NOTES 


Good rains fell over the winter wheat 
belt in this territory during the past 
week. 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, visited the 
Denver Grain Exchange this week. 

Receipt of 85 cars by the Denver 
Grain Exchange on Monday of this week 
is the largest number for one day on 
record. 


NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Nov. 11.—The flour 
trade has shown only moderate activity 
this week. All mills in this territory con- 
tinue to receive orders in fairly large 
volume, but most of them are for prompt 
shipment. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in satisfactorily, and all the mills 
are running on full time. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues moderately large, and the de- 
mand is sufficient to care for the offer- 
ings. Considerable dark hard winter is 
arriving, and it still sells at a substantial 
premium over the ordinary. 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Prices at which manufacturers and 
wholesalers are selling their products in 
ear lots: bran, $24; brown shorts, $27; 
gray shorts, $28; middlings, $30; red 
dog, $32@33; alfalfa meal, choice $28.50 
@29, No. 1 $26.50@27, No. 2 $24.50@25; 
linseed meal, $53.50@54; cottonseed meal, 
$50@50.50; hominy feed, white $26.50, 
yellow $26.50. 

NOTES 


L. L. Quinby, president of the Mid- 
West Grain Co., and M. I. Dolphin, of 
the Dolphin-Jones Grain Co., went to 
Schuyler, Neb., Friday, to shoot ducks. 

Corn in Nebraska is yielding better 
than expected. The present estimate is 
178,056,000 bus, or 29,676,000 below last 
year’s crop. About 12 per cent of last 
year’s corn crop is yet on farms. 

The condition of winter wheat is re- 
ported to be very uneven. In general 
it ranges from fair to good in the east- 
ern half of the state, but the recent 
rains were too light to bring relief in 
the greater part of the western half. 
At best, the general winter wheat situa- 
tion is anything but optimistic. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, Wednesday, C. 
C. Crowell, Jr., president of the Crowell 
Elevator Co., S. S. Carlisle, president of 
the Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., and C. D. 
Sturtevant, of the Trans-Mississippi 
Grain Co., were elected directors. A 
president and other officers will be elect- 
ed at a meeting of the directors next 
Tuesday. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
general manager of the Omaha Elevator 
Co., has returned to his home here after 
a month’s absence with Mrs. Peck at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where they spend a 
month ever fall with Mrs. Henry D. 
Estabrook ‘and other friends. On his 
way home Mr. Peck spent a few days in 
Washington with his daughter, Mrs. 
Denise Barkalow. Mrs. Peck will re- 
main in Washington for several weeks. 


Nebraska railroads report a larger 
movement of grain, now that the box 
car supply has been increased by the re- 
turn from the East and South of hun- 
dreds of cars. The Burlington is mov- 
ing an average of 220 a day, much in ex- 
cess of the movement this time a year 
ago. Many of the additional cars are 
being sent to the western part of the 
state, where grain has had to be piled 
on the ground because of lack of eleva- 
tor capacity. The financial condition of 
the farmers in that section forced them 
to market it at as early a date as pos- 


sible. 
Leion Leste. 
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The best that can be said of the 
Chicago flour market is that some busi- 
ness is being done daily. Buying is lim- 
ited, and a wide range of prices is be- 
ing quoted, showing keen competition. 
During July and August, the trade here 
felt that flour at prices prevailing then 
was a good buy, and many jobbers and 
big bakers contracted for _ several 
months’ supply. Others, who were of 
the opinion that prices would go still 
lower, did not make any bookings to 
speak of at that time. ‘The market has 
not gone any lower, and the latter are 
the ones who are now taking on small 
lots and at frequent intervals. 

Some have increased their purchases 
the past few weeks, but the trade as a 
whole seems to have very little con- 
fidence in present prices, and believes 
it better to buy in small lots and more 
frequently. 

Spring wheat flours are about un- 
changed in prices. According to repre- 
sentatives of northwestern mills, business 
is rather slow. A few car lot sales were 
put through the past few days, but 
outside of this, little interest was shown 
this week. Hard winters are only in 
fair demand at the best. Prices are 
considered a little too stiff and the 
trade as a rule is merely covering its 
immediate needs. 

The car shortage is the dominant fac- 
tor with local mills. There is sufficient 
business to be had, it is reported, but the 
question is how to get cars. It is a con- 
stant fight, and the managers themselves 
in a few instances are getting out hus- 
tling up cars and trying to expedite the 
movement. It is the opinion of some 
that transportation conditions will be 
much worse before they take a turn for 
the better. 

Clears continue firm, and seem to be 
in limited supply. One or two brokers 
say that offerings are a little more plen- 
tiful, but most in the trade find the sup- 
ply scarce. Domestic demand for choice 
grades has been good, and exporters are 
still looking for second clears. 

Export business is not very active, and 
reports as to sales are mixed. Some 
state that inquiries are fairly numerous 
but that bids are too low. Others say 
they are doing some business, the bulk 
of it being in clears and straights to 
the Levant. Great Britain is taking some 
soft winters, but only in small parcels. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring top patent $6.60 
@7.20 bbl, standard patent $6.25@6.80, 
first clear $4.75@5.45, second clear $3.50 
@4.10; hard winter short patent $6.15@ 
6.70, straight $5.65@6, first clear $4.70 
@5; soft winter short patent $6@6.50, 
straight $5.60@6, first clear $4.60@5. 

There is no special activity in rye 
flours, although a few brokers and mill 
representatives have noticed a slight im- 
provement. Most buyers are fairly well 
booked up and do not look on present 
prices as a good buy. The local rye flour 
output this week totaled only about 1,000 
bbls. White rye is quoted around $4.50 
@5 bbl, medium $4.10@4.50, and dark 
$3.15@3.60. 


MILLFEED 


The market seems to have a little 
easier undertone, although prices are be- 
ing held at unchanged levels. Demand 
is only fair. The East is not inquiring 
for feed at all, and the near-by trade is 
showing only fair interest, Mixed feed 


manufacturers are taking on fair quan- 


Offerings are somewhat more free. 
While most of these are by jobbers, a 
few of the large mills have been offer- 
ing both bran and shorts the past few 
days. This is not general, however, as 
many are well sold up and are behind 
on deliveries. Several local firms have 
still considerable feed on October con- 
tracts to come out. Bran is quoted at 
$25.50@27.50 ton;. standard middlings, 
$26.50@27; flour middlings, $29@31; red 
dog, $32@34. 

Mixed feed manufacturers report a 
good call for their products, and they 
are operating at full capacity. October 
was one of the heaviest months they 
have had for some time. Shipping direc- 
tions are good, but the car situation is 
beginning to cause them much trouble. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week «csccess 40,000 32,000 80 
Rae WOO 20690585 40,000 35,000 88 
ZOGP BHO coeccccee 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago..... 26,700 20,500 76 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market at Chicago 
showed considerable strength this week. 
Red winters in particular were strong 
and scarce, with a keen milling demand 
for the limited offerings. Premiums on 
red winters are up about 5@6c for the 
week. 

Hard winters were in moderate sup- 
ply, and a good demand from millers 
and shippers prevailed all the week. 
Both local and outside mills were after 
supplies, and shipping sales were 1,000,- 
000 bus, mainly domestic. Offerings of 
spring wheat also were moderate, and 
demand was good from mills. Durum 
wheat was in good export demand on a 
few days, and several sales were made. 

Canadian wheat continues to move, 
and mills seem to want this kind of 
wheat. During the past week, a local 
mill bought 250,000 bus No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, and some was also sold to 
outside mills. The price given in one 
sale was $1.4714 bu. 

Premiums on No. 1 and 2 red are 
around 11@12c over December; No. 1 
hard, 314c over; No. 2 hard, 3c over; 
No. 1 dark northern spring, 10@13c 
over; No. 2 dark, 8@10c over; No. 1 
northern, 4@7c over; No. 2 northern, 
2@5c over. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in principal markets on 
Nov. 1, with comparisons, as reported 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, in bar- 





rels (000’s omitted) : 
- 1922, 1921 
Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
Philadelphia ....... 82 84 153 
WOU TOE cccoscces 7 14 68 
CRO is cccceenses 32 21 47 
St. TOG .ccvecsics 52 56 76 
TEE 5404 0we0-650:%0 18 24 15 
Se EOE 18 19 26 
Milwaukee ......... 54 123 47 
SPURGAE noses caccacs 488 376 488 
Totals ..cccccsses 761 717 920 


GLOBE MILLING Co, 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., on 
Nov. 1, K. L. Burns was elected presi- 
dent, and will also continue in the capac- 
ity of general manager. He had pre- 
viously served as treasurer. W. A. Hot- 
tensen was elected vice president and 
treasurer, and William Kaumheimer sec- 
retary. The distribution of the stock of 
this company has been altered some- 
what and new capital has been invested, 
which is represented by an issue of pre- 
ferred stock. This concern had, up to 
May 1, 1922, owned and operated a mill 





at Portage, Wis., but the plant was sold 
at that time. 


NOTES 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, is in the East on a 
business trip. 

A. D. Stock, of F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., visited this market dur- 
ing the past week. 

C. R. Decker, president of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., called at the Chicago 
office of this firm on Nov. 9. 

John Thiell, chemist for Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago several days this week. 

The Bertely Co., millfeed, Chicago, has 
moved its offices to room 1211, 112 West 
Adams Street. H. E. Strauss is man- 
ager. 

W. G. Torrey, Boston, New England 
representative of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, visited the home 
office this week. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, passed 
through Chicago on Nov. 11 en route 
home from a European trip. 


H. S. Sanborn, sales manager of the 
Powell Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., called 
at this office on Nov. 6, on his way 
home from an eastern trip. 

D. A. Quinn is now associated with 
the J. J. Badenoch Co., Chicago. He 
was formerly sales manager for the 
Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc. 

A. O. Skaggs, Hinckley (Ill) Milling 
Co., was in Chicago this week. The 
Hinckley mill recently changed hands, 
and will start operating in the near 
future. 

The Chicago Board of Trade Fellow- 
ship Club gave a well attended dinner 
Thursday evening, Nov. 9, at the Hotel 
Sherman. J. P. Griffin was one of the 
speakers. 

The Gardiner B. Van Ness Co., Chica- 
go, grain brokerage, is retiring from 
business and its country offices and wires 
have been taken over by the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. 

W. O. Moller is again connected with 
the Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and recently was appointed sales man- 
ager for this concern. He was formerly 
with this firm for 12 years. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chica- 
go held a well-attended meeting Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 9, at the University 
Club. C. C. Anthon, of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc. is president of 
the exchange. 

W. H. Files, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, passed through 
Chicago, Nov. 8, on his way east. Walter 
Smith, of the same company, was here 
Nov. 6 on his way home from a trip 
through the central states. 


John Crosby, president, D. G. Lowell, 
manager of the feed department, M. E. 
Harrison, of the advertising department, 
and J. J. Boehrer, of the auditing de- 
partment, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago office of 
this company during the week. 

L. E. Moses, of the Kansas- Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and C. V. Topping, 
secretary Southwestern Millers’. League, 
called at the Chicago office of the Mill- 
ers’ 
They left for Washington, D. C., to at- 
tend the Feed Control Officials’ meeting. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Bradley Lewis, who 
have lived in Chicago for over 25 years, 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage. They were mar- 
ried in Detroit and came to Chicago in 
1891. W. C. Lewis, Chicago manager 
for the Durbin Brokerage Co., is a son. 

In the first nine months this year 31,- 
671,396 cars were loaded with all com- 
modities, according to reports of the 
American Railway Association. This is 
an increase of 2,536,249 over this same 
period last year. Of the total, 1,793,- 
267 were loaded with grain this year, 
against 1,735,836 in 1921. 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, reports a slight increase in business 
for the quarter ended Sept. 30, over the 
previous quarter and the same period a 
year ago. It reports sales billed at 
$5,479,925, against $5,369,612 a year ago. 
Net profits, after providing for federal 
taxes, are given at $450,415. Combined 


. 





National Federation on Nov. 10.. 
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net earnings for the three quarters this 
year totaled $1,028,944. > 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, left 
Nov. 10 for Washington, D. C., where 
he will attend the annual meeting of 
the Feed Control Officials of the United 
States. Louis F. Brown, secretary of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago, also will attend this 
meeting. 

The superintendent of public service 
of Cook County, Illinois, on Nov. 9 
awarded the contract to Durand, Mc 
Neil, Horner Co., Chicago, to furnish it 
with hard winter flour for a period of 
three months, beginning Dec. 1, 192). 
The price of flour for the Cook County 
Hospital and jail was $5.39 bbl, and for 
the Oak Forest Infirmary $5.17. 

M. A. Gray and Ora A. McCrea, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, D. G. 
Lowell, of the Washburn-Crosby (Co. 
Professor Harry Snyder, of the Rus 
sell-Miller Milling Co., and H. J. Berg- 
man, of Bergman Mill Feed, Inc., Min 
neapolis, passed through Chicago the lat 
ter part of the week on their way to 
Washington, D. C., to attend the meeting 
of Feed Control Officials. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Nov. 11.—Although 
mills and mill offices were very much on 
the job, the two holidays observed |) 
the grain markets and by business gen 
erally made the flour trade rather list 
less all week. After Friday afternoon 
little inquiry was noted, and sales at ti. 
week end were negligible. 

Production represented a good in 
crease over last week’s output. Consi«|! 
erably more flour than was made couli 
easily have been marketed, but for the 
car shortage. However, a slight im- 
provement is noticeable, and hope i 
expressed that October conditions sovi 
will be overcome. 

Shipping directions aggregated a fai 
figure this week. There was a call fo: 
straights, largely from the smaller bak 
eries, and jobbers bought a little family 
patent, but the top grades are not ye! 
moving in a normal way. Since the sup 
ply in various consuming and distribu 
tion channels is believed to be too smal! 
for comfort, a moderate buying move 
ment is expected to continue. 

Prices are easier to 20c bbl lower for 
patent and straight, although some mill 
that were quoting on the inside of the 
range last week moved up 10@léc, the 
decline being on the outside. Competi 
tion from winter flour remains about the 
same as it has been since the differentia! 
between spring and winter became so 
narrow as to be almost negligible. Fancy 
brands of hard spring wheat were quot 
ed at $7.25@7.70, and straight at $6.0 
@6.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

While there is no feature to the cal! 
for clear, it is of little moment, for loca! 
mills keep sold ahead on this grade ani 
moving all they have available in mixe:! 
ears. Practically no first clear is beiny 
offered here, and prices are largely nomi- 
nal. Low grade is not so easy to dispos: 
of as flour, but at the prices commanded 
by red dog some mills are content to run 
it into feed. The good demand for th« 
better qualities of clear flour is to some 
extent a reflection of the active rye flour 
trade, blenders and mixers taking about 
all they can get. Prices are nominally 
5c bbl higher. First clear was quoted 
at $5.40@5.80, and second at $4.15@4.90, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas flour is only fair. 
The decline in hard winter wheat prices 
is virtually offset by the advance in soft 
winter, so there is little to choose be- 
tween winter and spring, despite the re- 
duction of about 20c bbl in Kansas 
flour this week. The decline came large- 
ly at the instance of winter wheat mill- 
ers, and was largely responsible for the 
corresponding reduction in spring flour 
prices. Jobbers report a fair demand 
from bakeries, while the grocery trade is 
still below normal. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $7.25 and straight at 
$6.80, in 98-Ib cottons. 


MILLFEED 

The price situation was unusually se- 
rene all week. There was an insistent 
demand, with practically nothing avail- 
able at the source, mills being still oc- 
cupied in making deliveries of feed pur- 
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chased a month or six weeks ago. Due 
to the car shortage, not much headway 
has been gained, and it is necessary for 
mills to ignore most of the offers made 
by brokers and jobbers. Considerable of 
the current production is going forward 
in mixed cars with flour. 

Standard middlings remain at a pre- 
mium of 50c@$1 ton over bran. Winter 
bran is held $1@1.50 ton over spring, 
which means that it is commanding a 
premium of 50c ton over middlings. 
Flour middlings and red dog are fairly 
active so far as inquiry and offers from 
buyers are concerned, but there is prac- 
tically nothing available beyond the sup- 
ply reserved by previous bookings. Rye 
feed remains unusually strong, com- 
manding only 50c ton less than spring 
bran. Hominy feed was marked down 
$1 ton. Oil meal is unchanged, but cot- 
tonseed meal is nominally $1.50@2.50 ton 
lower, largely by way of readjustment 
to oil meal values. Gluten feed ad- 
vanced $1 ton, due to the absorption of 
the current supply, and quotations are 
withheld on all save 30-day shipment. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

0,000 63 


This week ......+- 16,000 

Last week ...++++.+ 16,000 6,500 41 
Last year .....+++- 28,000 1,000 4 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,270 30 
Three years ago.... 24,000 15,600 65 
Four years ago..... 18,000 = . wo ee ee 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,500 41 


The flour movement at Milwaukee re- 
flects the efforts of northwestern as well 
as some southwestern mills to get flour 
to the East through the Milwaukee ter- 
minal to take advantage of lake transit 
facilities. Receipts this week were 49,- 
700 bbls, against 77,900 last week and 
39,600 last year. The Milwaukee road 
brought in 39,900 bbls. Shipments were 
58,870 bbls, compared with 66,730 last 
week and 17,420 last year. Lake transit 
lines carried out 56,420 bbls. While since 
Jan. 1 Milwaukee flour receipts repre- 
sent an increase of approximately 500,- 
000 bbls over the same period in 1921, 
shipments show a decrease of about 100,- 
000 bbls. 

RYE FLOUR 

The more active rye flour business is a 
matter of gratification to Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin rye millers. For some time 
they have not only faced an apathetic 
demand, but strong competition from 
mills in other districts which have been 
able to undersell this market, largely 
because of the higher price Wisconsin 
rye commands on the basis of its high 
quality. 

Local as well as interior rye mills are 
not being pestered so much as in recent 
months with ridiculously low offers from 
eastern brokers and handlers, and are 
able to sell about all they can make and 
deliver, at fair prices. 

Milwaukee rye mills this week made 
2,500 bbls, sustaining the high record of 
the year established last week. Last 
year the output was 2,631 bbls, but at 
that time a large producer now idle was 
active, so it may be deduced that trade 
is considerably improved in comparison 
with a year ago. 

Prices are 5@15c bbl higher than last 
week, in sympathy with the firm and 


advanced position of cash rye and op-. 


tions. Pure white was quoted at $5.50 
@5.75, straight at $4.90@5.15, and dark 
at $3.60@4.65, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN Goops 

Orders for corn goods received by 
local mills are increasing. The good de- 
mand for corn feeds is helping materially 
to sustain current operations, which are 
at about normal capacity. Corn meal 
and grits remain the bright spots. Corn 
flour is in fair request, but usually does 
not become active until midwinter. 

Export trade is negligible, not alone 
because of the exchange situation, but 
because European requirements are be- 
ing filled to a large extent by exportation 
of the grain rather than the milled prod- 
uct. Prices are nominally ‘unchanged 
and firm. Corn flour was quoted at $1.85 
@1.90, corn meal at $1.80@1.85, and corn 
grits at $1.75@1.80, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


W. H. Cahill, sales manager of Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, is 
on a business trip through the East. 


Max P. Borchert, president of the Bor- 
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chert Malting Co., Milwaukee, and a 
member of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce since 1909, died Nov. 9, aged 
37. 

The College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, reports that it 
has enlisted more than 1,500 grain grow- 
ers in Wisconsin to make exhibits at 
the International Hay and Grain Show 
at Chicago, Dec. 2-9. 

Runkel & Dadmun, 85 Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, have received the largest car 
of barley ever unloaded at Milwaukee. 
It was shipped from Ramona, S. D., 
over the Milmaukee road, and showed an 
outturn weight of 130,720 lbs, equal to 
over 2,723 bus. 

The Lincoln Mill, Merrill, is operating 
on an overtime schedule in order to meet 
delivery specifications. The railroad car 
shortage is being overcome to a consid- 
erable extent with respect to near-by de- 
liveries by the use of motor trucks. The 
mill is running until 10 p.m. daily. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, has let contracts for the con- 
struction of a one-story warehouse addi- 
tion, 80x140, at the main plant located 
at Thirty-seventh Avenue and Burnham 
Street. It will be of brick and mill 
construction, with metal sash and steel- 
trussed roof. 

Thomas Nimlos, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed trustee to supervise the liqui- 
dation of the assets of the Union Food 
Stores Co., successor to the Waukegan 
Tea*Co., formerly operating 39 chain 
groceries in southeastern Wisconsin. 
The bankruptcy schedules admitted lia- 
bilities of $384,309. 

The Northern Hay & Grain Co., Rhine- 
lander, has awarded contracts for the 
erection of its new feed mill and grain 
elevator, designed by the Grain Dealers’ 
Supply Co., Minneapolis, which also will 
furnish and install the entire equipment. 
Oscar C. Nelson is president and general 
manager of the Rhinelander concern. 

The Rice Lake (Wis.) Grocery Co., 
established recently by interests conduct- 
ing wholesale grocery concerns in Eau 
Claire, Ladysmith and Menomonie, for- 
mally dedicated its new three-story build- 
ing on the Soo Line tracks this week. 
The concern intends to become an im- 
portant factor in flour and feed jobbing 
in northern Wisconsin. 

John F. Deckard, formerly with the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, and previously with the George E. 
Rogers Co., Philadelphia, has been en- 
gaged as manager of the feed depart- 
ment of Kneisler Bros., 93 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, with plant and ware- 
houses at 711 Kinnickinnic Avenue. A 
two-story, fireproof warehouse has re- 
cently been completed. 


The Ladish Co., Milwaukee, successor 
to H. H. Ladish, wholesale feeds, with 
offices at 105 Wells Street, will begin 
feed manufacturing operations in De- 
cember, with a daily capacity of about 
160 tons. The plant was designed and 
built by the Fraser Co., and is equipped 
with Draver feeders, Bauer attrition 
mills, Prinz & Rau separators and op- 
erated with Allis-Chalmers, General 
Electric, Westinghouse and Northwest- 
ern motors. 


L. S. Greenwood, consulting engineer 
specializing in flour and feed mill and 
grain elevator construction and equip- 
ment, doing business for the past year 
as L. S. Greenwood & Co., 290 Third 
Street, Milwaukee, has incorporated as 
the L. S. Greenwood Co., with an author- 
ized capitalization of $100,000. The char- 
ter provides authority to manufacture 
and deal in flour, feed and cereal milling 
machinery, etc. The incorporators are 
L. S. Greenwood, H. T. Illing and F. W. 
Wendt. L, E, Meyer. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agricuture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1922°...1,351 12,101 1911.... 2,757 19,370 


1921....1,165 8112 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1920....1,757 0,774 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1919.... 1,508 7,256 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1918.....1,910 13,360 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1917....,984 9,164 1906....2,506 25,576 
- 1,606 14,296 1905.... 2,535 28,477 
+++ 1,387 14,030 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
-.- 1,645 13,749 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
-+-- 2,291 17,868 1902.... 3,740 29,285 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 
*Nov. 1 estimate. 
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New York, N. Y., Nov. 11.—With the 
surprising upheaval in politics and the 
unquestioned increase in the influence of 
the radical element, the election results 
have brought about extremely interesting 
developments in political affairs which 
will no doubt have a bearing upon the 
financial position here and abroad. The 
net influence so far upon the security 
market has been to impart an irregular 
trend to prices, with sharp changes in 
many quarters and some feeling of un- 
certainty as to what will be the probable 
outcome of the extremely suggestive re- 
adjustment that has taken place. 

From a financial standpoint, the 
changes can hardly yet be forecast with 
accuracy. Above the uncertainty about 
the future trend of politics, the outstand- 
ing fact is that the country is doing a 
large volume of business and that indus- 
try in general is sufficiently active to give 
the railroads the largest traffic that they 
have had at any time since the second 
quarter of 1920. 


RADICALISM 


The radical element is now in a cer- 
tain sense predominant in both great 
political parties. Men of large vision are 
asking whether there will be the organi- 
zation of a third party to add to the ex- 
citement of the next presidential cam- 
paign. It is probably too early for even 
the best-informed political experts to tell 
just what will happen so far ahead, but 
the indications are that a great deal of 
interesting political and financial history 
will be written within the next year or 
two. 

Should there be any further revision 
in the tariff the changes will be in the 
direction of lowering the cost of living 
and doing business in the United States. 


There is clearly the soldiers’ bonus bill 


to be considered, for, unless all signs fail, 
an early effort will be made to revive 
that issue and place it upon the statute 
books before 1923 is over. 


IN EUROPE 


International bankers are somewhat 
wrought up about the recent trend of 
events abroad. The utter failure of the 
leading nations to agree upon a solution 
of the reparations problem has further 
complicated the situation so far as 
France is concerned, while the recent 
selling of French exchange has forced the 
quotation down low enough to give rise 
to interesting discussion in financial quar- 
ters, respecting the possibility of a fur- 
ther decline this winter. 

The extraordinary demoralization of 
the German exchange market has empha- 
sized as almost nothing else has the need 
for drastic action in the direction of 
protecting the French financial situation 
and preventing any serious demoraliza- 
tion in the French markets. 

All these have direct bearing upon 
financial affairs in the United States, for 
the election results have shown clearly 
that a considerable portion of the com- 
munity is in favor of perfecting some 
arrangement for a correction of the 
abuses which have so seriously interfered 
with the ability of foreign buyers to do 
the business that they would like to do in 
the United States. 

More foreign government financing 
will be attempted here later on, provided 
the investment markets continue as strong 
as they are today and if the demands 
from American industrial and railroad 
corporations are not so heavy as to make 
it difficult for our markets to make 
larger investments in foreign securities. 

There has seldom been a time when 
these problems had more directly an in- 
fluence upon affairs in this country, for 
our possession of an enormous unused 
gold reserve has made it very difficult for 
bankers and international financiers to 
refuse the demands that are made upon 





them in connection with the immense 
sums which must be raised to push for- 
ward the restoration of European indus- 
try and the reconstruction of that por- 
tion of the foreign industrial machinery 
largely destroyed during the war. 
Americans will, it is expected, make 
further heavy investments in European 
government securities, but these negotia- 
tions will not be closed successfully unless 
it is clear that additional investments of 
this character will not seriously interfere 
with the demands of the home markets. 
It is considered inevitable that the United 
States will have to continue its large ad- 
vances to various foreign governments 
and foreign industrial managers if they 
are to develop the kind of business which 
will make for increased foreign purchases 
of American merchandise and supplies. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The outstanding need is for some kind 
of a wage settlement which will safe- 
guard business from the turmoil and un- 
certainty involved in the future of the 
labor market. The unemployed surplus 
has been virtually wiped out, and the in- 
dications are that there will be important 
progress made in the effort to bring about 
a better understanding between the in- 
dustrial corporations and their multitude 
of employees. There has never been quite 
such a situation before, which is not un- 
natural perhaps when one remembers that 
the country’s productive organization was 
enormously increased by the plant addi- 
tions made during the war. 

It is recognized that much of the unrest 
from which the country has suffered re- 
lates to the inability of employers to 
bring about a thoroughgoing and satis- 
factory understanding between capital 
and labor. It is recognized that unless 
Congress comes to the rescue immediately 
with some sort of legislation which will 
secure for the people less burdensome 
living conditions, it will be useless for 
employing corporations and manufactur- 
ers to ask for wage reductions in the 
near future. While some progress has 
been made in bringing down wages, there 
is nothing in the situation at the moment 
to suggest that the industrial worker will 
consent to any reduction in his pay. 

It is obvious that the incoming Con- 
gress will have very difficult problems to 
solve, which have direct bearing not alone 
upon the people of the United States, but 
in a certain sense upon the whole world. 
There are many interesting sidelights 
upon the situation, as disclosed by the 
extraordinary election results, but sen- 
sible bankers and business men recognize 
that the situation calls for exceedingly 
skillful leadership. 

While there are dangerous tendencies 
to combat, there is a supreme confidence 
felt in the ability of the best brain power 
to work out a solution and prevent a 
repetition in the United States of the 
serious evils which have developed under 
somewhat similar conditions abroad. 
There are excellent grounds for taking a 
hopeful view of the future, always pro- 
vided that those in control at Washing- 
ton have vision and strength enough to do 
the things which will make for the res- 
toration of business confidence and the 
creation of a sane public sentiment. 

There is no denying the fact, however, 
that the election results show clearly that 
the old political methods must give way 
in favor of a more enlightened treatment 
of the questions touching a satisfactory 
reduction of living expenses and the cost 
of doing business. 





Potato flour made from sweet potatoes 
is consumed in large quantities in the 
Swatow district, China. In 1921 approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 lbs were exported, 80 
per cent of which was sent to Chinese 
ports and 20 per cent to the South Seas. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 25, 1922 








A good deal of price fluctuation has 
been experienced here the past week, and 
wheat prices close at a lower level, but 
flour offers from America and Canada 
are all rather dearer on the whole. While 
business in wheat has followed the lead 
of prices throughout, the same cannot 
be said of flour, for in this article im- 
porters have not followed the shippers’ 
lead, and for the moment there seems 
little likelihood of their doing so, at any 
rate until the spot and arrival values get 
nearer or above shippers’ parity. 

The flour trade is hesitating, and seems 
likely to continue this attitude. No one 
can foresee the market of the future. 
He would be a bold man who would be 
ready to pay a higher price for Decem- 
ber seaboard clearance than can be real- 
ized on the spot, particularly if he is 
firmly convinced that there still is plenty 
of wheat to come from Canada, and that 
the principal reason the mills are so 
dande sold up is owing to transport dif- 
ficulties which have held up wheat, so 
that, while the mills report they are sold 
ahead, it is believed that they are sold 
ahead on the quantity of wheat they 
can get, and not on their capacity for 
qunling. 

There has been, undoubtedly, a scarcity 
of flour, but this is likely to last but 
little longer, as there are now some con- 
siderable quantities in sight which will 
help to ease matters for the needy buyer. 

The home millers have also ceased to 
be a tower of strength, for after advanc- 
ing their prices Is they have reduced 
them Is 6d from the top price reached. 

From the importers’ viewpoint, there 
is a good deal to regret at the way the 
home mills have suddenly gone out of 
the market, as far as London is con- 
cerned—in fact one might almost say 
the United Kingdom,—owing to the sud- 
den demand that has sprung up in vari- 
ous European countries. It is hard to 
criticize the mills they represent for ac- 
cepting higher prices from other sources 
than they are able to pay, but they feel 
a little hurt because, after bringing flour 
forward at a loss for some months in 
order to keep their brands before the 
public, they suddenly find their connec- 
tions sold up for October, then for No- 
vember, and in some cases even for De- 
cember seaboard clearance, without their 
having a chance to get in. 

One or two mills have determined to 
stay in the game as far as this market is 
concerned, and have done so by main- 
taining their prices at a reasonable level 
throughout the past rise, and are still 
sellers today. ‘They have got business 
perhaps in some cases not so good as 
elsewhere, but they have valued and con- 
sidered their London trade, and have en- 
abled their representatives to offer their 

s at market prices, so that their 
flour is always before the buyers. 

In this connection a prominent member 
of the trade remarked, “I shall stick to 
the firms who stick to me, for it is no 
use pushing a flour that goes off the 
market just when my trade is asking for 
it.” 
Who can blame him? The trader who 
can always, or nearly always, supply the 


requirements of his buyers with what 
they demand is the man who gets the 
trade and holds it. The short-sighted 
policy of allowing one’s brands to go off 
the market carries its own penalty, for 
when the mill wants to sell again it will 
be difficult to convince buyers that the 
sellers have come into the market to stay. 


FLOUR PRICES 


The flour market has been very firm 
during the week, and while spot and near 
at hand parcels are unchanged, forward 
offers from mills are dearer without ex- 
ception. Very little fresh business is re- 
ported and only at some concession in 
price. Spot prices tend to ease with 
larger quantities of flour in sight, and 
it is difficult to get a profit today on the 
basis of present mill offers. There are a 
few resellers about, which will not help 
forward trading. 

For shipment, medium quality Cana- 
dian export patents are offered at 38s 3d 
for November/December shipment from 
the seaboard, which is an advance of 6d 
per sack. For better quality 38@39s is 
asked for December seaboard, and sales 
have been made at the former price. 
Others offering similar quality are ask- 
ing as high as 41s, but there is no possi- 
bility of doing business. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 39s, c.i.f., for December sea- 
board. Kansas flours have been quoted 
at 44s, without a possibility of business, 
but one offer of good clears at 35s 6d re- 
sulted in a sale. 

Australian flour has now got in very 
small compass, and 39s 6d, ex-store, has 
been made for very ordinary quality. 

Pacific Coast soft flour has been of- 
fered again at 35s, c.i.f., without result- 
ing in business. 

English milled straight run flour is still 
offered at 34@35s, ex-store, London, but 
there is only a small demand as, owing 
to moisture, the flour will not keep well. 
London millers, after advancing their 
price 1s, have now reduced it 1s 6d, and 
are prepared to sell at 42s 6d, ex-mill, 
which is equal to*38s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals are less than last week, 
and have with few exceptions gone 
straight into consumption, without being 
landed. The quantities are as follows, 
in sacks of 280 Ibs each: from the Unit- 
ed States (Atlantic seaboard), 2,170; 
Canada, 9,919; Pacific Coast, 7,050; Aus- 
tralia, 3,598. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The market has fluctuated during the 
past week, and prices today are not 
quite up to last week’s level. No. 1 
northern Manitoba on passage has been 
sold at 50s, c.i.f. For October shipment 
the same wheat is held at 50s 3d, for 
November 48s 6d was paid, and for De- 
cember 47s 9d. No. 2 hard winters were 
sold at 50s 6d, October shipment. 

Plate wheat is still offered, and there 
are sellers of October/November ship- 
ment at 51s, the new crop being offered 
for January/February shipment at 48s 
6d. Choice white Kurrachee Indian 
wheat is offered for October/November 
shipment at 54s 6d per 492 lbs, c.i.f., 
bags included, which for comparison pur- 
poses is slightly better terms than 51s 9d 
per 480 lbs. 

English wheat is inclined to ease in 
price, although there is not by any means 
a big supply, but the quality does not 
find favor. 

MILLFEED 


There has been a better demand dur- 
ing the week, and prices are dearer. 
London milled bran is firm at £6 6s@ 
£6 10s per ton, ex-mill. Middlings are 
also a turn dearer at £8 5s. Plate pol- 
lards have been sold on passage at £6 


8s 9d, c.i.f. Plate fancy middlings can- 
not be purchased at under £8 5s. 


OATMEAL 
Both Scotch and London millers have 
advanced their prices. Midlothian is of- 
fered at 52s 6d and Aberdeen at 47s 
6d, ex-store, London. London manufac- 
ture is offered at 48s 9d, ex-mill. For 
forward shipment nothing can be pur- 
chased at less than 41s, c.i.f., for prompt 
shipment from the mill, but until earlier 
purchases are delivered there is little 
chance of further forward business. 
American rolled oats are offered at 
42s, c.i.f., but here again there is little 
chance of fresh business until some of 
the old contracts are completed. There 
is talk in the trade of demanding sea- 
board clearance for forward business, 
and it is up to the mills to secure such 
dispatch that this will not be enforced. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
Imports into London during the week 
ending Oct. 26, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From Boston per ss. Naperian— 
Cricket .ccccces 1,325 Quaker Patent.. 2,000 


From Baltimore per ss. Maine— 


Cutler’s Best ... 500 National Pride.. 250 

Prize Bloom or Prize Bloom ... 600 
Safeguard.... 600 Safeguard ..... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Valacia— 

Perfection ..... 200 Argosy .......- 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Methven— 

Keetoba ....... 1,000 

Algoma .......+- 00 Daily Bread ... 2,250 

Medora ........ 600 Glenora ....... 2,000 

| eee 1,000 Brigadier ..... 2,500 

Famous .......-. 2,000 Five Thistles... 1,000 


NOTES 


John C. Koster, export sales manager 
of the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, arrived in London on Oct. 
21, and after spending a few days here 
left for Holland. He expects to remain 
on the Continent for some time, visiting 
central European markets in the inter- 
ests of his firm. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., called at this office this 
week. He will remain a few days in 
London before visiting the various mar- 
kets of the United Kingdom, and will 
later proceed to Paris and Switzerland 
in company with his wife. He is in real- 
ity on his wedding trip, and intends to 
give himself to pleasure after he has 
looked after the business of his firm. 


LIVERPOOL 


‘After the recent activity in wheat, the 
market has gone much quieter, as buyers 
now seem to have secured all they desire 
for the time being. There were liberal 
shipments last week, and the larger pro- 
portion of them’ were destined for this 
country, which has been another factor 
in making prices easier. Compared with 
last week this market is 1s per qr lower. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures have 
ruled very steady, and closed yesterday 
at 9s 1114d per ctl for December, which 
is about 144d down on the last quotation, 
while March is practically unchanged at 
9s 714d. 

Imported flour is still meeting with a 
fair inquiry. Offers are rather firmer, 
but buyers are inclined to buy spot or 
near stuff in preference to shipment. 
For Manitoba export patents, November 
shipment, 37s is asked, and about 41s for 
better quality. There is no interest 
shown in Australian flour, which is quot- 
ed at 38s 6d, c.if., for November sea- 
board. Soft winter patents for first half 
November seaboard are in better demand, 
and have been sold at 49s, c.i.f. Kansas 
patents still remain in slow demand at 
40s, c.i.f., for November. " 

In home milling circles there is only a 
moderate trade passing, and Liverpovl 
has not followed London’s lead in mak- 
ing a reduction of about Is in straight 
run grade. Prices are well maintained, 


although demand is rather irregular. 
They average about as follows: patents, 
44s; straight run, 42s; bakers, 40s. 

Although the majority of the trade is 
rather sparingly supplied with low grade 
flours, the price asked for Canadian and 
American second clears is so prohibitive 
that buyers simply refuse to buy and 
prefer to pick up any small cheap lots 
they can get hold of on spot, principally 
English milled. American second clears 
are held at 26s 6d. River Plate flour 
is quoted at £10, c.i.f., for November 
seaboard, but on spot has been sold in 
fair quantities at £9 15s, ex-quay. 

American linseed cakes remain very 
firm at £13, although one or two salvs 
at £12 10s for December seaboard have 
been made. English linseed cake was 
quoted for prompt delivery at £13 2s (il. 
Quite a fair trade has been done in 
Spanish groundnut cake, afloat, at £11 
2s 6d, c.i.f., and this shows a fine analysis 
of about 55 per cent combined. There 
are no firsthand offers of cottonsecd 
meal, and shippers have bought back sev- 
eral thousand tons of 50 per cent com- 
bined, November seaboard, at £11 10s@ 
£12, cif. 


SCOTLAND 


If there is any perceptible change in 
quotations this week, compared to those 
of a week ago, the tendency is for price 
to harden. Moreover, freights are ad 
vancing. The shipping rate is up 15@ 
20c per 100 lbs, even from Canada, an! 
traders here comment especially on th: 
fact that, presumably on account of 
transport difficulties and congestion gen 
erally, freights from western Canada vis 
the lakes have lost the advantage for 
merly enjoyed by this water route to th: 
seaboard, and are placed on the same 
level as the all-rail routes to the coast. 

This is considered the most seriou: 
aspect of the freight position. As ar- 
rivals continue small and the St. Law- 
rence route from Canada will be closed 
at the end of this month, the prospect 
of securing regular supplies from now 
onward is not bright, and the market is 
likely to be relatively short until the be- 
ginning of 1923, at the earliest. 

Current quotations, on a c.i.f. basis, 
are as follows: home millers’ top Mani- 
toba grades, 43s 6d per sack; ordinary 
grades, 38s 6d. Imported flours: top 
grade Manitobas, 39s; Manitoba export 
patents, on spot about 35@36s, and No- 
vember-December shipment 38s. Kansas 
flours are still considered about 5@6s ou‘ 
of line with the general market, and the 
fact that they have been maintained al 
this level without any attempt to induce 
sales by cutting the price confirms, in the 
opinion of importers here, the feeling 
that they entertained at the outset, that 
American millers, finding a brisk business 
at home, were not keen sellers to this 
side. 

American winters are quoted at 39@ 
40s on spot and to arrive, while extra 
fancies are about 37@38s. Canadian win- 
ters are held at 37s, and Pacifics at 36s. 
There is a little Australian flour on of- 
fer, available for second half of Novem- 
ber shipment, at 40s per sack. Australian 
trade is about ended for this year. 

The most pronounced feature is the 
good demand for strong flours, of whicii 
there is not a large quantity on hand, 
and millers’ stocks are not believed to be 
of any volume. 


THE FREE. TRADE CANDIDATE 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, has crossed to New York ,en 
route for Toronto, where one of his sons 
resides. M. Law was understood to 
have as his companion on the trip Sir 
George Paish, the free trader, financier 
and economist, regarding whose where- 
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bouts there is at present some concern 
in Glasgow, because of the fact that the 
general election has been sprung hurried- 
ly upon the country and Sir George is 
the chosen champion of the Liberals to 
oppose Bonar Law, the new prime min- 
ister, in the central division of Glasgow. 

While some reports speak of Sir 
George as having arrived in New York, 
others associate him with a visit to 
Budapest. At any rate, wherever he be, 
he will need to rush home for the elec- 
tion, and as Mr. Law is also keenly in- 
terested in the fight as Sir George’s chief 
sponsor, he too will probably decide to 
curtail his visit abroad. Even at the 
earliest, Mr. Law cannot hope to return 
before the election contest is half 
through. 

OATMEAL 

Scottish oatmeal has been scarce, and 
Irish has been drawn upon a little on this 
market. The weather has been fine, the 
best spell experienced in Scotland dur- 
ing the whole year. This has enabled the 
belated harvest to be pushed ahead, and 
farmers will doubtless be threshing more 
freely from now on. While supplies of 
oatmeal have been scarce, they have been 
about equal to the demand. 

An instance of the depression in the 
home oatmeal milling trade is that of a 
miller who three years ago was turning 
out 250 sacks per week. His present 
output is only 50 to 60, and this ratio 
of production is said to be common in the 
trade. Some of the smaller millers have 
closed down for the time being. They 
cannot get the oats, and they have no de- 
sire to keep going at present prices. 

MILLFEED 

In the feedingstuffs market there is a 
better demand for Indian corn and 
China beans. Not much imported offal 
is offering, the only lots being from the 
River Plate. The home supply is not 
plentiful, owing to the decreased output 
in flour milling. There is still plenty of 
grass, and farmers are not disposed to 
invest in imported feedingstuffs as lib- 
erally as at other times, especially as it 
is cheaper to feed their own crops than 
part with them at the current prices. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF BAKERY 


A few weeks ago reference was made 
in this column to the resumption of 
classes at the Scottish School of Bakery 
attached to the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. A moving spirit in this work 
of providing technical instruction for the 
young men of the baking trade has been 
James Austin, Bellshill, a prominent 
master baker in Lanarkshire. In recog- 
nition of his services in this respect Mr. 
Austin was entertained recently by the 
members of the Scottish Master Bakers’ 
Association in the Central Hotel, Glas- 
gow. 





IRELAND 

Complete stagnation, as fat as new 
business is concerned, has ruled the flour 
trade during the past week. Millers have 
gone too high, and importers Who had 
flour secured a week or 10 days ago are 
about cleared out, so there is nothing to 
be done except wait until prices come 
down or large bakers and consumers 
make up their minds to pay current quo- 
tations. 

In the meantime, it is questionable 
whether it would be possible to pick wu 
more than 1,000 to 2,000 sacks of spel, 
strong flours in either Belfast or Dublin 
on spot. This is astonishing, in face of 
the large shipments, which amounted to 
about 80,000 sacks from Aug. 1 to Oct. 
10, and which on that basis would bring 
Belfast up to third position in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom as an importer of foreign 
flour. 

Dublin stocks are lower than those in 
Belfast. Shipments did not total more 
than about 20,000 sacks during the period 
named above. No doubt, as things quiet 
down, Dublin will once more become the 
center for distribution in the south and 
west of Ireland. Bakers in Dublin would 
gladly welcome some importations of 
really good, strong flours. 

Manitoba flours have not changed much 
in price from a week ago, but millers 
seem to have established themselves firm- 
ly behind the recent advances and are 
still quoting 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, No- 
vember seaboard, for good export pat- 
ents under well-known marks. This flour, 
if obtainable, would easily fetch 41s on 








spot. Other mills shipping good straight 
runs are getting about 37s@37s 6d. 
Short patents are quoted at 41s, net, 
cif. Belfast, and down to 40s 6d, and 
even 40s, according to quality. 

Minneapolis flours are completely 
cleared out on spot, and it is impossible 
to buy even the smallest retail lots for 
near delivery. For shipment the nearest 
position is December/January seaboard, 
for which about 39@40s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast and Dublin, is asked. 

Kansas flours are entirely out of line. 
Some attempts have been made, in the 
face of dearer Manitoba flours, to obtain 
prices for ordinary export patent grades, 
but they have all either been too dear 
or the mills not able to offer. American 
soft winters are also too dear at 41@44s, 
net, c.i.f. 

Home millers are very busy, and it is 
possible to buy a good home made flour, 
delivery as required, at equivalent to 40@ 
42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, so that at pres- 
ent the home miller is dominating the 
situation. 

OATMEAL 


Home made oatmeal is firmer, owing 
to a brisk demand and scarcity on spot 
of good milling oats. Best Irish flake 
is about 50s Bed 280 lbs, American basis. 
For imported the spot price is 44s, and a 
little business in American brands has 
been done for November seaboard at 
1@2s below this price. Canada is still 
out of line, and is not offering. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals have been firm and in good 
demand, Best broad white bran is of- 
fered at £10 per ton, delivered, and good 
red bran at £8@£8 10s. 

Feedingstuffs have maintained the 
good demand of a week ago, and are 
eagerly sought after. Linseed cakes are 
selling on spot at about £14 per ton, de- 
livered. Demand is good, but stocks are 
small. Shipment business is almost at a 
standstill, as exporters are not offerin 
freely, and in most cases the price aske 
is about £13 per ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
Decorticated cotton meal is firmer, £12 
per ton being asked, net, c.if., Belfast. 
for a 50 per cent meal. Home made 
cakes are about £14 per ton, delivered, 
and demand is good. 


NONREPLY TO CABLES 
A good many complaints are heard 
about the practice followed by some mills 
of not replying to cables. Evidently 
they fail to realize the inconvenience to 
which they put the importer, for even 
if they are unable to offer they should 
cable to that effect. By not doing so 
they prevent the importer from getting 
his supplies from another source, and 
thus cause him to lose business. ‘To re- 
ply to cables is only a common trade 
courtesy. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

corn and oats crops of the United States, 

with acreage and yield per acre (area in 

thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

mCorn——_, 

Yield 


o—— Oa "7 
Yield 
Crop per 

bus acre 


Crop 


Acres bus 


1922*.. 103,234 2,896 28 41,822 1,230 29 
1921... 103,850 3,080 30 44,826 1,061 24 
1920. 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919. 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,638 385 
1917. 116,730 3,065 26 43,653 1,593 37 
1916. 105,296 2,567 24 41,627 1,252 30 
1915 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912. 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911 105,825 2,531 24 87,763 922 24 
1910. 104,035 2,886. 28 87,648 1,186 32 
1909. 98,383-2,552 26 36,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907. 99,931 2,692 26 31,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,848 895 32 
1903. 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,641 737 26 
1900. 83,321 2,106 25 27,365 809 30 
1899. 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 731 28 
1897 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896. 81,027 2,284 28 27,666 707 26 
1895. 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894, 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,0 27 26,682 738 29 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 265 
1886.... 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 
1876-85f. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-767. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 


*Nov. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 


for the period. 
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A fair business in flour was done by the 
mills this week. No large sales were re- 
ported, but they consisted rather of scat- 
tered bookings to established trade. 
Buyers were apparently coming into the 
market only for actual requirements. 
Any flurry due to transportation condi- 
tions and delays seems to have subsided. 
The business shows signs of settling to 
an even tenor of moderate buying, and 
buyers are taking their chances on get- 
ting flour Pewee 4 without accumulating 
any large stocks. 

There was a falling off in export sales 
this week, due to offers being too low for 
mills to accept. The amount of business 
put through was probably the smallest in 
several weeks. However, cables were ex- 
changed and the interest is still there. 

There has been some increase in the 
movement of wheat recently and in re- 
ceipts by mills, as a result of acceptances 
of their bids to the country. For ex- 
ample, one Toledo miller has bought 
about 50,000 bus a week for the last two 
weeks, and this is considered as signifi- 
There is an impression in some 
quarters that the wheat crop in Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan was overestimated 
in the government report. 

It is very noticeable that mills making 
both hard and soft wheat flours are doing 
the best business, and maintaining the 
best rate of operation. One Toledo miller 
says that he is now selling much more 
hard wheat flour than soft winter, and 
that he would be idle part of the time but 
for his trade in spring and hard winter 
flours. Possibly transportation condi- 
tions have favored these millers, as many 
buyers are now inclined to get their sup- 
plies from near-by mills, where there is 
not the same danger of delays or loss in 
transit. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.25 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, Nov. 
10, just the same as a week ago. In 
fact, they have maintained this price 
throughout the week. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted $5.95@6.35, 
local springs $6.45@6.90, and local hard 
winters $6.15, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo; soft 
winter wheat bran, $29.50@30; mixed 
feed, $29.50@30.50; middlings, $29.50@ 
30. 


The feed situation is not so strong, 
and there has been some slowing up in 
demand, with a tendency to weakness in 
prices. However, mills seem to be selling 
their output, and no accumulations are 
reported; in fact, some interior mills still 
report demand brisk and no trouble in 
getting their asking prices. 


NOTES 


J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, called at this office this 
week, 

Plummer Bros., Bargersville, Ind., op- 
erating a 25-bbl self-contained mill, have 
failed for $16,000. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, is on a trip to eastern markets 
and is expected back the middle of next 
week, 

The Byrum Sales Co., 425 Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
representing the account of the Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas. 

Hiram Plank, for a number of Fey 
owner and manager of the Lodi (Ohio) 
Mills, died Oct. 30, aged 86. He had been 
active in the milling business for many 
years. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held Nov. 14-15, 


and a large attendance is expected. A 
number of millers avd grain men will 
attend from Toledo. 

W. A. Eastman, Amherst, Ohio, has 
arranged to represent the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, in Ohio. 
He was formerly connected with Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

W. H. Cahill, sales manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, was in 
this section visiting with T. A. Linfitt, 
Cleveland, who represents the company in 
Ohio. Mr. Cahill was on his way to 
eastern markets. 

John G. Brown & Boyle have bought 
out the feed business formerly conducted 
by the Nowlin Feed Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mr. Brown has been president of 
the Federated Market Service, and F. W. 
Boyle has been secretary. 

Wyant & Crawmer, wholesale bakers 
and confectioners, Newark, Ohio, have 
sold the bakery end of their business to 
the Kuster Baking Co., which formerly 
operated a daylight bakery. Mr. Henzy 
will be the buyer and manager. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo during the week were 
J. O. Laird, with the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago; H. G. Beckman, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; T. 
A. Linfitt, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and C. E. Monck, at- 
tached to the Cleveland office of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City. 

The representatives in this section of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, met at Toledo for a con- 
ference, Nov. 10-11. Among those at- 
tending were J. F. Hall, manager district 
sales office, J. H. Bolen and William A. 
Gersonde, from Michigan, A. B. Hew- 
son, from Indiana, George N. Collins, 
from Ohio and Kentucky, W. C. Weir, 
from West Virginia, and G. A. Baker, 
from Illinois. 

The Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. has moved the general offices of the 
company from Toledo, Ohio, to 3820 
Washington Boulevard, St. Louis. This 
company makes a- pew of operating 
cooperage shops and making barrels. Its 
siftless tongue and grooved flour barrel 
is one of its features. H. R. Huntington 
is president of the company, A. O. Theo- 
bald vice president, and A. H. Haynes 
secretary-treasurer, and their headquar- 
ters hereafter will be St. Louis. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This Week ...csccccsscvees 37,100 77 
Last week ......eeececeees 38,100 79 
FORE GOO cecosvcccecvcsesese 23,400 49 
Two years ago .........+5. 18,400 38 
Three years AGO ...6--eeeee 29,700 62 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output 





This week ...... 26 146,460 91,342 62 
Last week ...... 22 121,650 80,184 66 
Year ago ......-- 22 128,760 61,610 49 
Two years ago... 22 146,700 59,856 40 
EVANSVILLE 


EvansvitteE, Inp., Nov. 11.—The fea- 
ture of the local market this week has 
been the insistent demand for clears for 
export, and the rise in price of that 
grade. For some reason, exporters took 
a sudden jump into the market, with a 
consequent diminution of stocks in store. 
Domestic demand has not been more than 
usual at this time of year, inquiries being 
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somewhat curtailed by the condition of 
the wheat market. However, the mills 
are running full time. 

Flour quotations for the week end are 
based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, and are as follows: best pat- 
ent, $7@7.70; straights, $6@6.50; Kan- 
sas, $7.90; clears in jutes, firsts $4.70@ 
5.50, seconds $4.20@5. 

The demand for millfeed seems almost 
inexhaustible. Prices are firm, with an 
advancing tendency. Millfeed in 100-lb 
sacks, based f.o.b., Evansville, in carload 
lots, is quoted as follows: bran, $28@29 
ton; mixed feed, $30.50@31; shorts, $33. 


NOTES 

Otto Knauss is expected home the first 
of the week from a trip through the 
South. 

The Indiana department of agriculture 
reports that the corn crop this year ex- 
ceeds the 10-year average, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. The yield reached an 
average of 37 bus to the acre, with a 
total of 176,306,000 bus. The report says 
that 88 per cent of the crop is mer- 
chantable. It is estimated that more than 
10,000,000 bus of last year’s crop are still 
in farmers’ hands. Small grains are all 
said to be under weight, winter wheat 
averaging 56 lbs, spring wheat 55, oats 
28, and barley 45. The buckwheat yield 
is 102,000 bus, and the grain is 90 per 
cent of high medium grade. 

W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., Nov. 11.—Flour trade 
was of better volume this week, but the 
mills were free to offer and anxious to 
make shipments as fast as the trade 
would issue instructions. The retail and 
jobbing trades are well supplied at pres- 
ent with fair stocks, and bakers are buy- 
ing in small lots. 

Wheat millfeed prices were some easier, 
due to a better movement of flour. De- 
mand was fair, as many farmers are feed- 
ing to push their stock into the markets 
as early as possible. 

Cottonseed meal prices are much higher 
and very strong. The oil mills control 
the large stocks. Many farmers are haul- 
ing their cottonseed back from the gin 
for home use instead of selling to the oil 
mills. Prices of seed are advancing. 

Cottonseed hulls are also strong, and 
stocks are accumulating at the mills, but 
forage crops in the Southeast are short 
and this is expected to maintain prices. 

Hominy feed prices are steady to 
strong. Hay receipts are very light, and 
prices are unchanged. Stocks are small, 
but in keeping with the current demand. 

J. Hore Tioner. 


ALABAMA 


Mositr, Ata., Nov. 11.—Sales in the 
flour market here have increased consid- 
erably over those of last week. Jobbers 
are now back in the market and, while 
their purchases are not large, the pres- 
ence of this class of buyers is producing 
a good deal of activity. Bakers are buy- 
ing their usual needs, but are not taking 
on large stocks. In the face of adverse 
conditions resulting from the shortage of 
cars, dealers express satisfaction with the 
business being done, and with the clear- 
ing up of the shortage expect a lively 
trade. 

Prices quoted on flour are considerably 
lower than last week. Dealers are offer- 
ing today at the following prices, f.o.b. 
Mobile: hard winter, best patent $6.50@7 
bbl, lower grades $5.50@6; soft winter, 
best patent $7@7.50, lower grades $6@ 
6.50; self-rising, 25c bbl more. 

The millfeed market shows remarkable 
tone, considering the fact that pasturage 
conditions are phenomenal for this sea- 
son of the year. Range cattle are better 
able to look without envy upon their stall 
fed brethren than for many years. Prices 
range higher this week than last, bein 
offered today, f.o.b., Mobile, in 100-1b 
sacks, as follows: wheat bran, $1.60@ 
1.70; shorts, $1.90@2.10. 


NOTES 


On Nov. 7 the ple of Alabama ap- 
proved an amendment to the constitu- 
tion authorizing an extension of the 
state’s credit to an amount not exceeding 
$10,000,000 for the port at Mobile. The 
majority cast in favor of this amend- 
ment, close to ‘50,000, shows that Alabama 
is solidly behind her seaport. The first 
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improvement anticipated is the construc- 
tion of a modern grain elevator with a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 

Page & Jones, steamship agents, re- 
port an added interest being taken in 
this port by interior exporters of flour, 
and this is evident following a perusal 
of the outward manifest for the week 
ending Nov. 8. Movements during this 
period were: to Belize, 483 bbls; Havana, 
4,675; Hamburg, 9,550; Kingston, 50; 
Port au Prince, 3,525; Guadeloupe, 955; 
Fort de France, 1,225; Barbados, 650; 
Cienfuegos, 165. Agents report consid- 
erable space booked for vessels sailing 
next week. 


W. H. Bin xtey. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Nov. 11.—Conditions in 
the cotton producing sections adjacent to 
this territory have taken on the appear- 
ance of old-time activity, with cotton 
ranging 24@26c lb, and a general feeling 
of optimism has been begotten, which is 
calculated to stimulate business to a 
much greater extent than has been the 
case in recent months. Demands for 
flour are quite steady, especially for 
prompt shipments, although buyers con- 
tinue their attitude of general distrust 
of the market. 

Southern farmers, with rapidly increas- 
ing prices for their products, appear to 
be expecting and almost demanding a cor- 
respondingly rapid decrease in the prod- 
ucts of the western farmers, and this at- 
titude is withholding from the flour and 
feed market some ot the activity that 
would seem to be logically occasioned at 
this time. 

Mills continue to kold their prices firm, 
and the general sentiment seems to lean 
toward higher prices. Fancy winter 
wheat patents are offered at $6.35@6.60, 
standard patents $6@6.30, hard wheat 
patents $7.35@7.65, and northwestern 
hard wheat patents $7.50@7.85. Cana- 
dian mills are offering on about the same 
basis, duty paid. 

Feed is scarce, as shipments have been 
greatly delayed and mills are not filling 
contracts promptly, with a consequent 
scarcity on the spot. Quotations for 
coarse western bran are $32.50@33 ton, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, flour mid- 
dlings $38@39, and red dog #41@43. 


NOTES 

The first consignment of grain for the 
Norfolk municipal elevator is ready, and 
will be shipped to this port as soon as the 
facilities are ready. The J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., which has leased the elevator, 
has given assurance that a continual flow 
of grain will come through this port. 
This week one Norfolk steamship com- 
pany wanted 40 cars of wheat, which 
would have been loaded here if the ele- 
vator had been in readiness for operation. 

Brokers, particularly in the feed trade, 
and wholesalers in all the milling lines, 
report that collections, which for two 
years have been coming through tardily, 
are now being realized with old-time 
readiness, because of the good prices of 
peanuts, cotton and tobacco, for which 
this territory and the country immedi- 
ately to the south are famous. Man 
accounts carried over from 1920 and 1921 
are being paid up, while notes taken in 
the spring of 1922 are being liquidated. 

JosepH A, Leste. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitiz, Tenn., Nov. 11.—Flour de- 
mand from the Southeast has had a 
quiet tone the past week. The volume 
of sales has been slightly less than for 
last week. Operations of buyers have 
been confined chiefly to small lots to 
meet current demand. Slowing down of 
business is expected at this season, and 
has started later than usual this year. 
Shipments on contracts are fairly satis- 
factory. 

Prices have moved within a narrow 
range, and at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $7.50@7.85; straight pat- 
ent, $6@6.20; first clears, $4.75@5.25. 

Rehandlers report quiet business. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6.75 


@7. 
Wheat is without important feature, 
with mills buying only to meet needs. 


No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at $141@ 
1.43 bu, Nashville. 

Fair demand prevails for millfeed, 
with quotations practically unchanged. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $28 
@30; standard middlings or shorts, $32 
@34 


Corn meal trade is slow. Grist mills 
are now beginning to grind local new 
crop corn in the South. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $1.70@1.75; unbolted meal, 
$1.65@1.70. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 201,780 140,814 { 
Last week ......- 195,030 130,925 67.1 
Year ago ........ 184,380 81,193 44.0 
Two years ago.... 205,290 87,922 45.3 
Three years ago.. 202,170 144,749 71.5 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 11 Nov. 4 ° 
Wiese, BRS coccccvcseves 48,000 43,000 
Wheat, bus .......+..0- 288,000 300,000 
CT, WU os éxensecvscue 107,000 75,00 
Cate, DUB ccccccccescoce 333,000 277,000 
NOTES 


Weather in Tennessee the past week 
has been favorable for sowing of wheat. 

The Crown Rice Mill & Keed Co. is 
erecting a $100,000 mill in Memphis. 
J. D. Marks will be manager. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and 
J. W. Sample, state chemist of Ten- 
nessee, went to Washington this week 
to attend the meeting of Feed Control 
Officials. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Nov. 11.—Demand 
for flour this week fell off, with but few 
orders of any size placed. Railroads are 
getting more flour into the territory, and 
this, coupled with the fact that many 
large consumers are well supplied and 
are not buying, has caused a slump. 

Prices have been firm, with soft win- 
ter inclined to go higher than for some 
time. There was a good demand, but 
no disposition to buy ahead for any 
length of time. More interest is being 
shown in hard winter wheat flours, as 
the new crop now arriving is of a rather 
good quality, with the gluten much im- 
proved. The market for clears has been 
active, and prices are firmer. 

The family trade is reported good, and 
the large distributors are making fair 
sales of nationally advertised brands, 
which are being used as leaders by the 
chain grocery stores here. 

Bakers report an improved business. 
Demand for rye bread has increased, and 
the call for cakes and buns is also better. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent 
$6.50@7.50, hard winter $6.40@7.15, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $@ 
5.50, bulk; clears, $5.60@6, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was dull, and 
few sales were made. Quotations: stand- 


.ard middlings, $25.50@26.50; flour mid- 


dlings, $29.50@30.50; red dog, $35.50@ 
36; spring wheat bran, $24.50@25.50; 
winter wheat bran, $25.50@26.50. 


NOTES 


Elmer A. Reinhard, flour and feed 
merchant of Allentown, Pa., was held up 
and robbed of $250 by automobile bandits 
near Bath, Pa. 

According to the department of in- 
ternal affairs of Pennsylvania Alle- 
gheny County’s bakery products in 1921 
were valued at $26,789,200. 

H. J. Culver, formerly treasurer of 
the Sav Arms Co., New York, has 
purchased the A. M. Gabel grain and 
feed business at Pottstown, Pa. 

The Jewell (Ohio) Grain Co. directors 
have voted to rebuild the elevator at 
Jewell which was burned Oct. 9. The 
new structure will be of concrete. 

Charles H. Miller, senior member of 
the firm of Charles H. Miller & Co. 
wholesale grocers and flour dealers at 
Butler, Pa., died at his home there on 
Nov. 9 of pneumonia, aged 45. He had 
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been engaged in business for 25 years, 
and was widely known among the trade. 


Making and selling of bread and bak- 
ery products were explained to members 
of the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Pa, 
at its weekly meeting. The hosts were 
James Pryor, of the Pryor Baking (o., 
and E. S. Manbeck, of the Manbeck 
Baking Co. It was stated that bread 
baked in the bakeries of Harrisburg and 
vicinity annually was valued at about 
$2,000,000. 


The Fleischmann Co. is erecting a new 
plant and office building on the North- 
side, Pittsburgh, to take the place of 
the present plant, which has been too 
small for some time to care for the busi- 
ness of the company. The new building, 
with equipment, will cost about $150,000, 
and will be ready for occupancy next 
spring. H. C. Elste is the district man- 
ager of the company. 


A bequest of $25,000 to the Robert 
Boyd Ward Home for Children, by the 
late Mrs. Robert Boyd Ward, was an- 
nounced by her son, Howard B. Ward, 
at the Founders’ Day exercises at the 
home, 3890 Bigelow Boulevard, Pitts- 
burgh, on Nov. 9. Mrs. Ward was the 
widow of the founder, who was presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co. The home 
is operated under direction of the Methv- 
dist Episcopal Church. 

C. C. Larus 





TO HOLD CO-OPERATIVE MEETING 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—Inviia- 
tions to attend a national convention of 
farmers’ co-operative marketing associ- 
tions, scheduled to be held here Dec. 
14-16, were sent out to more than 200 
such organizations by the executive coi- 
mittee of the National Council of Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Marketing Associations. 

More invitations are to Fang accori(- 
ing to the committee announcement, 
which said that the forthcoming conven- 
tion was the first attempt at a nation- 
wide gathering of farmers’ business or- 
ganizations for the orderly marketing of 
crops and produce. 

Among the matters to be put forward 
for discussion are the general subjecis 
of rural credit legislation and the prob- 
lems confronting the associations in han- 
dling each of the many farm products. 
It is the hope of those directing plans 
for the convention that a definite pro- 
gramme of recommendations as to credit 
and other legislation affecting the agri- 
cultural industry may be worked out. 

The idea of such a meeting was ac- 
credited, in correspondence made public 
by the committee, to Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, chairman of the Senate farin 
bloc. 

JoHN MArRINAN. 





NO ROUMANIAN GRAIN SURPLUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The grain 
movement in Roumania, says Consul Ely 
E. Palmer, is only 25 per cent as greit 
as that moved in September of last year, 
due to export taxes and to the fluctui- 
tions of the exchange. During the first 
seven months of 1922, 594,000 tons of 
agricultural products were exporte:|, 
compared to 916,664 for the same period 
last year. In July the wheat crop fore- 
cast was 88,000,000 bus; the latest esti- 
mate is 74,000,000. The expected sur- 
plus of nearly 7,000,000 bus has thus 
been wiped out. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





Grain Weights pér Bushel 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
the average weight of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley per measured bushel, by crop years, in 


of 


pounds: 

Oats Wheat Barley 
SPP eee 32.0 57.7 46.2 
, SPs 28.3 57.0 44.4 
BOs ecccsgeivecs 33.1 57.4 46.0 
oo ae 31.1 56.3 45.2 
BEEP eceircescses 33.2 58.8 46.9 
. Serer 33.4 58.5 46.6 
SR o.pe.ctevoens 31.2 57.1 45.2 
BOEB . concccccesce 33.0 57.9 47.4 
| Ree ae 31.5 58.0 46.2 
ROESs scvsvccceee 32.1 58.7 46.5 
BEER 6 es ipeccerss 33.0 58.3 46.8 
» PAS 31.1 57.8 46.9 
oo Sree 32.7 58.5 46 
. ,. SEPP er ere ee 32.7 57.9 see 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OBERAMMERGAU AND THE PASSION PLAY 


(Continued from page 732.) 


I believe there is not another commun- 
ity in the whole world that would not have 
yielded, excusing itself on the score of 
dire necessity, and, between impending 
destitution and the sacrifice of its ideal, 
choosing what it might regard as the 
lesser evil. 

Oberammergau, however, true both in 
the letter and the spirit to its ancient 
vow, rose superior to all considerations 
of material welfare, and simply placing 
its trust for the future in the God it so 
reverently worships, refused the golden 
offer, choosing to suffer, as it will surely 
suffer, the hardships of want and hunger 
and infinite distress, rather than lower 
its high standard and place the Passion 
Play, which it regards as a sacred and 
holy thing, where it might possibly be- 
come an irreverent and common spectacle 
for the casual entertainment of the 
thoughtless and irreligious. 

On the last day of our stay in Ober- 
ammergau, when the final public per- 
formance had been given, Anton Lang 
told me, with the utmost relief, that the 
proposition had been definitely and posi- 
tively declined. Neither he nor any of 
the leading actors in the play would con- 
sent, under any circumstances or condi- 
tions, to participate in the film presenta- 
tion, and Oberammergau will face the 
great difficulties before its people with 
fortitude and resignation, refusing to ac- 
cept help proffered at the sacrifice of its 
self-respect. No further proof of the 
sincerity and unworldliness of the village 
is necessary after this quiet exhibition of 
fidelity to its trust. 


ACTORS, NEW AND OLD 


We remained in Oberammergau sev- 
eral days. The final official perform- 
ance was given the morning after our 
arrival, on Sunday. There were extra 
presentations for Monday and Tuesday, 
September 25 and 26, but these were in- 
tended for the benefit of the villagers 
rather than the public, and all seats had 
been taken long in advance. Therefore 
we were unable to attend more than one 
performance. Fortunately this was on a 





bright, mild day, and we were able to 
witness it in comfort. On Monday it 
rained in torrents, and, the stage being 
uncovered, the actors and those of the 
audience who occupied front seats were 
soaked. This did not interfere with 
the presentation, which proceeded just 
the same, the actors appearing in dupli- 
cate costumes provided for such emer- 
gencies. On the following day it cleared 
off beautifully, and the last actual pres- 
entation of the Passion Play for 1922 was 
accomplished under ideal conditions. 

Naturally there have been some changes 
in the list of performers since 1910, 
when I last saw the play. The characters 
of the Prologue, Christus, St. Peter, St. 
Thomas, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicode- 
mus and Annas were taken by the same 
actors as before. The parts of Mary, 
Mary Magdalene, Martha and Veronica 
were assumed by new performers. St. 
John, St. James, St. Matthew, Simon of 
Bethany, Lazarus, Herod, Caiphas and 
other leading characters were by actors 
other than before. There was a new 
Pate, and the part of Judas, in 1910 
s” nderfully portrayed, by Johann 
Z\.'.«, ‘vho will probably never be 
equaled in it, fell to Guido Mayr who, 

‘ile unable to reach the height of the 
uramatic intensity of his predecessor, 
was adequate. Jakob Rutz, the father of 
Mrs. Anton Lang, who was leader of 
the chorus in the former presentation, 
had retired, owing to advancing years, 
being succeeded by Guido Diemer, a 
young man with a magnificent voice. 

We were privileged to see Herr Rutz 
once more, however, in the play, where he 
made probably his final appearance. 
Young Carl Lang, who sang in the 
chorus, was desirous of seeing his father 
as the Christus, and so an arrangement 
was made whereby his grandfather could 
take his place for one performance while 
Carl sat in the audience. The veteran 
leader, thin and frail, made a touching 
picture as he stood in his place, singing 
with the others, his slender hands tight- 
ly clasped before him as if he were pray- 
ing as he sang, as doubtless he was, and 


The Prologus; Anton Lechner 


his dim eyes cast upward in spiritual 
exaltation. 
BETTER THAN BEFORE 

My sympathy and, if I may say: it, my 
affection for Oberammergau are too 
great for me to be an impartial judge, 
and I am not competent to be a dis- 
criminating critic, but, as it appeared to 
me, this season’s presentation was a very 
distinct improvement over that of 1910. 
This was especially so in the music, and 
more particularly in the solos. Many 
really splendid voices have been devel- 
oped among the younger men. Before, 
there was a marked nasal quality in the 
singing of the women, which has been 
succeeded by a fresh, clear tone, very 
natural and beautiful. The chorus work 
was magnificently done, and the orches- 
tration was profoundly impressive. 

As always, the acting was so natural 
that it seemed real, as if every perform- 
er was actually living his part. Some 
anxiety had been felt lest Anton Lang, 
being twelve years older than when he 
last played the Christus, might-not reach 
his former high standard, but, on the 
contrary, his fervor was even greater 
and his spirituality more marked. There 
was greater human appeal in his rendi- 
tion, as if his experiences during the 
war, the suffering and anxiety born of 
tragic years, had widened and broad- 
ened his understanding of the Great 
Sacrifice. 

Formerly, the agony of Gethsemane 
and the intense suffering, long drawn 
out, of Calvary were the crucial scenes 
in the play, but this year, for some un- 
known reason, the parting at Bethany 
between the Christus and his mother, 
Mary, more stirred the vast audience. 
It struck the universal human note of 
sorrow and compassion, and none failed 
to respond to it. The tragedy of the 
great war left its indelible impress upon 
these susceptible and artistic villagers, 
and the production reflects it subtly 
but no less assuredly in the profounder 
conviction and greater intensity of its 
presentation. 

There was an added poignancy in the 
last performances, because it was felt 
that never again would Anton Lang ap- 
pear as Christus. Not that he now 
seems too old for the part; what he may 
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have lost in youthfulness of appearance, 
and to me he seemed but slightly 
changed, was more than compensated for 
by his developed and quickened sense of 
humanity, his broader comprehension of 
the sorrows and sufferings of the world 
which the Christus died to save. 

Time is inexorable and must collect his 
toll, leaving his receipt in lines which are 
unmistakable and ineradicable. Anton 
Lang can be no exception, and a few 
years hence must inevitably show the 
marks which would unsuit him for the 
part. Probably he himself fully realizes 
this, and will be quite resigned when the 
time comes to take his place on the stage 
in another character. In 1900, 1910, and 
1922, he has been the Christus, and he 
will retire with the realization that his 
last appearance showed no waning of 
his marvelous powers. 


STORY OF THE PLAY 


The history of the Oberammergau Pas- 
sion Play has been told so often, and 
by those so much more competent, that 
I hesitate even briefly to recount it 
here, yet to some readers it may be un- 
known, and others may wish to have their 
memories refreshed by a short summary, 
so therefore I give it. 

In 1633, after a period of terrible 
times, the twelve elders of the village and 
the entire community made a solemn vow 
to represent the Passion of the Savior 
every ten years. In the following year 
the play was given for the first time, 
and thereafter, subject to the interrup- 
tions and postponements of wars, which 
made it absolutely impossible of attain- 
ment, this vow has been faithfully kept. 

In the little book containing the of- 
ficial text of the Play for 1922, there 
is a simple preface signed “The Citizens 
of Oberammergau,” from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: 

We cling to our tradition with 
faithfulness, in remembrance of our 
forefathers, and hope to be remem- 
bered in the same way. We do not 
commence our work with hopeless 
timidity but with the old love and 
enthusiasm of our forefathers, to 
whose customs we wish to remain 
faithful. We approach our work 
again with confidence in our God, 
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who always granted it a happy is- 
sue and made it a blessing for our 
village and its visitors; with con- 
fidence in our old friends who re- 
mained faithful to us during the 
present hard times and stood by us 
with help and advice; trusting to 
the many thousands who in their 
hearts are longing for their Re- 
deemer. 

The play bears the name “The 
Great Sacrifice of Reconciliation on 
Golgotha.” So our forefathers have 
christened it, so we also wish to have 
it understood and received. May it 
contribute to reconcile every man to 
his God, to unite all schismatic 
Christian communities and to concil- 
iate all hostile nations. 


THE PRODUCTION 


The play begins at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and continues until noon, 
when there is an intermission of two 
hours. Resumed at two o'clock, it con- 
tinues until six, and thus eight hours are 
required for the presentation, during 
which the spectators are rigidly held in 
close and unrelaxed attention. So ab- 
sorbing is the interest that no sign of 
restiveness is to be observed in the vast 
audience. The theatre holds over four 
thousand people, and every seat is filled, 
with many standing near the exits, or 
seated on camp stools which they have 
brought with them. 

The auditorium is covered with a lofty 
roof, simply but strongly constructed; 
the acoustics are perfect in all parts of 
the house, and there are no columns to 
obstruct the view. There is no roof to 
the stage, and over it is seen the sky; 
behind it appear glimpses of the Bavar- 
ian Alps. Sunshine and shadow play 
across the scenes and the actors in them, 
and sometimes rain, with thunder and 
lightning, accompany the terrible scene 
of the crucifixion. 

The play is in three parts, the first 
beginning with the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem and closing with the betrayal 
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by Judas in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
Part second continues the story to the 
condemnation by Pilate, and the closing 
part includes the crucifixion, the resur- 
rection and a tableau of the ascension. 
Prologues are sung by a great chorus, 
and tableaux are shown depicting scenes 
from the Old Testament prophetic or 
symbolic of the lifé of Christ. 

The scenic effects are faithful repro- 
ductions from views in Palestine, and 
are wonderfully beautiful. The cos- 
tumes and properties are, as far as prac- 
ticable, genuine and not imitation in 
their quality, representing months and 
even years of devoted work by the vil- 
lagers. 

Once in 1910 Mr. Lang took me behind 
the scenes on a day when no play was 
being given, and I had an opportunity 
to examine closely the fabrics used, and 
their embroideries and decorations. They 
were marvelous in their workmanship. 
The cross which the Christus toilsomely 
carries up Calvary, fainting under its 
weight, is indeed a heavy one. With dif- 
ficulty I lifted one end of it from the 
floor, and when I asked why it could not 
be hollowed out and made lighter with- 
out detriment to the appearance from 
the auditorium, Mr. Lang answered that 
it was necessary that he who played the 
part of Christus should actually feel the 
weight of the cross he carried, should 
even fall beneath its heavy load. This 
item in the presentation is typical of 
the whole. 


THE VILLAGE IDEAL 


Naturally artistic in their perceptions, 
from centuries of exceptional cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of spiritual, 
dramatic and musical values, living in an 
environment of most beautiful natural 
scenery, inspiring to those who feel its 
influence, isolated from the world, ex- 
cept at ten-year intervals, the people of 
Oberammergau have long been most re- 
markable for the simplicity, purity and 
consistency of their lives. To maintain 
and renew their ancient vow has become 


to them a sacred charge, and from in- 
fancy children are inspired with a de- 
sire so to live and so to develop whatever 
talents have been given them as worthily 
to perform some part in the Passion 
Play. With many this is the supreme 
ambition of their lives. 

There are those, of course, so sophisti- 
cated and worldly wise as not to believe 
in the genuine existence of such a spirit. 
This is the privilege of the scoffer; per- 
sonally I am thoroughly convinced, not 
only that it exists in Oberammergau, but 
that it is absolutely sincere and that the 
villagers live up to their ideals as nearly 
as it is possible for faulty humanity so 
to do. 

Upon the sincerity and good faith of 
the actors in the Passion Play depends 
its right to perpetuation and respect. If 
it were a pretense, a mere spectacle de- 
signed for commercial gain, it would be 
unworthy of serious consideration, how- 
ever well produced. It would also lack 
that conviction of its simple-minded in- 
tegrity which brings hundreds of thou- 
sands to witness it, holds them awed and 
spellbound, and sends them away deeply 
impressed and very often uplifted far 
beyond the commonplaces of their ex- 
istence. 

I might add that, if it be designed for 
gainful purposes, it shows a singular lack 
of commercial acumen on the part of 
those responsible for it, as any one will 
say who, as I have done, investigates its 
receipts and expenses; it is certainly a 
poor way of making money. 


REMEMBERED SCENES 


Two tableaux, outside those shown on 
the stage at Oberammergau, will remain 
lastingly in my memory: one shown on 


the early morning of the play, the other - 


presented the last day of my visit; one 
throbbing with life, color and action, the 
other so rd beautiful and impres- 
sive that I think I shall always vividly 
remember it. 

At six o’clock on Sunday morning, the 
fresh day being bright with September 
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sunshine, the Villa Daheim, Anton Lang’s 
home, echoed to the sound of a gong and 
its guests bestirred themselves for the 
great event. After a bath and break- 
fast, Raikes and I went forth to watch 
the crowd already pressing toward the 
theatre. There had been an early mass 
at the village church especially for the 
players, with rare singing. Forth from 
every inn and house came an endless 
multitude of people; they filled the 
streets and narrow pavements from wall 
to wall. They walked in almost complete 
silence, and only a low murmur of voices 
could be heard. 

They represented almost every coun- 
try in the world, except, perhaps, China 
and Japan, and their dress was as varied 
as their nationalities. Some were arrayed 
in the fashionable garb of the world’s 
great cities, London, New York or Paris; 
side by side with such strode the pic- 
turesque mountaineer of Bavaria, with 
his short braided jacket, conical hat with 
a feather in it, and his trousers terminat- 
ing above the knees. Soldiers and sailors 
were there in their uniforms, monks in 
gowns and sandals, priests and Protest- 
ant clergymen. 

There were very old people and young 
children, men of all ages and women ot 
all classes, rich, poor and middle class, 
feeble and stalwart, all trudging to- 
gether along the ways that converged at 
the great theatre, brilliant in the morn- 
ing sunshine. Among them, here and 
there, could be discerned many of the 
leading players hastening to the stage 
entrances: Judas, Peter, Annas or Pon- 
tius Pilate. Then came Anton Lang, 4 
commanding figure, with his abundant 
hair curling on the shoulders of his black 
frock coat, pausing to speak or shake 
hands with the many who greeted him. 

Children carrying palm branches or 
flowers to use in the scene showing the 
entry into Jerusalem thronged past, 
and, led by a couple of boys, came little 
Maxl, the ass upon which the Christus 
rides, his long ears lifting and his dainty 
hoofs tapping the dusty road; Maxl of 
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the doubtful temperament, who is not al- 
ways open to reason. Then the cannon was 
fired to indicate the opening of the doors, 
and into the vast auditorium, through its 
many entrances, went the throngs, like 
animals into a vast ark, until soon the 
streets were quite deserted and very 
silent, and we ourselves followed the 
crowd, 
THE LAST PRESENTATION 


For the last night of our stay in Ob- 
erammergau we stopped with the family 
I had lodged with in 1910, this for pure- 
ly sentimental reasons and. because I 
wanted Raikes to know the kiadly house- 
hold. Again I found myself in the same 
room.I had formerly occupied, as neat 
and clean as before, with its little porch 
facing the side entrance to the theatre, 
overlooking the garden in which were 
still blooming some belated flowers. 

The Hausfrau and her good man re- 
membered and welcomed me as an old 
friend, and the children passed in review, 
some. of them born since I was there. 
When I asked for the little maid whom 
I recalled so well, with her. hair in two 
long braids hanging down her back, de- 
mure and charming, the mother’s face 
grew wistful and the tears came into 
her eyes. She only murmured “todt,” 
and brought me her photograph, stand- 
ing in her first communion dress, prayer 
book in hand, a picture of childish inno- 
cence and faith very touching in its 
significance. She had died during the 
terrible years of the war. 

The next morning the storm had passed, 
and Oberammergau was radiant in a 
flood of warm sunshine. The little Am- 
mer River, yesterday a mere rivulet, now 
swollen by the rains on the mountains in- 
to a broad torrent, rolled bank wide and 
deep through the,village and under its 
many pretty bridges; the picturesque 
houses were washed clean, the dust raised 
by the feet of many travellers was laid, 
and the air was pure and invigorating. 

It was the last day of the Play, “a it 


was presented especially for the villag-, 
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ers themselves, many of whom had not 
had a previous opportunity of seeing it. 
We had slept late, not being able to 
secure seats at short notice for the final 
production. Our simple breakfast had 
been eaten in the spotless living room 
of the house, the sunlight streaming 
through its windows. When we came out 
into the street, we found the village de- 
serted, for nearly all were at the theatre. 


SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


While Raikes, like Martha, “busy with 
many things,” went off to Anton Lang’s 
house to settle our score and prepare 
for our departure, I was left to walk 
in the peaceful streets about the theatre 
and invite my soul. Then came the last 
picture of Oberammergau, which will 
long remain in my memory. 

The peak of Kofel, surmounted by its 
cross, lit up by the radiant morning 
light, towered protectingly over the quiet 
village below, and beyond were other 
promontories and ranges, from which 
faint mists were rising. “To the moun- 
tains, whence cometh strength.” In every 
direction one chose to look the distant 
view was gloriously exhilarating and in- 
spiring. 

At the entrances to the theatre stood 
silently a few gatekeepers in uniform. 
Near its front, the fire brigade with its 
apparatus was grouped, and about the 
first aid station were one or two -Red 
Cross nurses ready for an emergency call. 
On a bench on the sunny side of a stone 
wall sat half a dozen clean old men, pic- 
turesquely clad, smoking and quietly gos- 
siping of other days. Tall trees with 
their brilliantly colored autumn leaves, 
red and gold, lined the walk which led 
past the theatte and beyond it crossed 
the shining river. Within the theatre 
four thousand people sat in absolute si- 
lence watching the final production that 
should once again complete the fulfill- 
ment of the age-old vow. 

As I walked back and forth under 
the glowing trees in this inexpressibly 


beautiful environment, I heard, once 
more and for the last time, the voices 
of the actors uttering their sonorous 
lines. I could identify the scenes being 
given, and, at intervals, swelling forth 
from the stage and reaching up into the 
clear air until it seemed to soar to the 
very mountain peaks, came the splendid, 
full-throated chorus in a song of praise 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God. 


FAREWELL TO OBERAMMERGAU 


We left Oberammergau just before the 
interlude. Mrs. Lang was still in the 
theatre watching with deep emotion her 
husband playing the part of Christus, 
probably for the last time; all the family 
save “Tante Anna,” Mr. Lang’s agreeable 
and most industrious sister, were there 
also. Except for the servants, the Villa 
Daheim was deserted. Leaving messages 
of farewelk for the absent, and bidding 
adieu to Miss Anna, who stood in the 
doorway calling after us “Auf Wieder- 
sehn,” we departed for the station in a 
curious one-horse vehicle driven by a 
young man in the costume of a Bavarian 
peasant. So by rail to Munich and 
thence once again into the world of 
realities, contrasted so sharply with the 
village of visions. 

To Nuremberg, to Holland and back 
once more to London, a journey none 
too easy under the congested conditions 
then existing. Through it all persisted 
memories of Oberammergau, recurrent 
scenes from the play and the echo of 
grand harmonies made by human voices. 

Homeward bound on this enormous 
ship, the Majestic, with its fifty-six thou- 
sand tons, the largest in the world, 
equipped with every possible luxury and 
convenience, the simplicity of Oberam- 
mergau, its unworldliness and its spirit- 
ual ideals, seem very remote; to belon 
to an entirely different world in whic 
the achievements of nature, rather than 
those of man, are emphasized, and faith 
is more valued than great possessions. 
Yet whether on land or sea, abroad or at 


home, the impress of the Passion Play 
and the community which produces it 
remains to inspire and uplift those who, 
in this intricate and contradictory exist- 
ence, would still seek and find something 
to nourish the starved .soul. 
Tue O. M. 

At Sea, October 19, 1922. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CHIEF CROPS 

Production of rye, barley, and pota- 
toes for all countries reporting is larger 
than for the same countries last year, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture reports. Rye production for 16 
countries is placed at 101 per cent of 
production for the same countries in 
1921, but only 91 per cent of the average 
yield for 1909-13. .Production in the 
United States and Canada is 163 per 
cent of the 1921 crop; that in European 
countries is only 93 per cent. 

Production of barley this year in 24 
countries is placed at 104 per cent of 
the 1921 harvest, but only 96 per cent of 
the average yield for 1909-13, The bar- 
pS crop of the United States and Can- 
ada this year is 129 per cent of the 1921 
crop, and for 15 European countries 
103 per cent. 

The potato crop is reported larger in 
nearly all countries, total production be- 
ing placed at 128 per cent of that for 
the same countries in 1921, and 101 per 
cent of the 1909-13 average, 

Wheat production in 1922, according 
to latest estimates, is 99 per cent of the 
1921 yield, being 109 per cent in North 
America and 81 per cent in Europe. 

Condition of the new wheat crop is re- 
ported good in Argentina, Australia, and 
India, and about average in South Af- 
rica. Progress of the new crop is normal 
in Italy, Hungary, and Jugo-Slavia. 


The French minister of agriculture has 
issued a public statement to the effect 
that it is absolutely necessary that the 
population should not consume more 
wheat than the country produces. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: VI 
By A. L. H. STREET 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 
milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. In order to provide a com- 
pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articies and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER IV (CONTINUED) 


Necessity for Written Agreement 


CONTRACTS SHOWN BY COR- 
RESPONDE NCE 

In the Washington case of Jones-Scott 
Co. vs. Ellensburg Milling Co., 183 Pac. 
113, a letter from defendant to plaintiff, 
stating, “If you will give me time I will 
take the wheat bought from you in Au- 
gust. You can ship one car about Nov. 
1 and draw sight draft. Will take bal- 
ance as fast as I can,” was held suffi- 
cient recognition of a contract according 
to terms set forth in plaintiffs letter 
dated two months before, confirming sale 
of wheat to defendant. The Washington 
supreme court said in this case: 

“It is argued by respondent [defend- 
ant buyer] that the writings set forth 
above, relied upon by the appellant, do 
not constitute an enforceable agreement 
under the statute of frauds, for the rea- 
son that no memorandum was signed by 
the respondent, containing the terms of 
the alleged contract, nor were the terms 
contained in the writings signed by the 
appellant ever accepted or agreed to in 
writing by the respondent. There can 
be no doubt of the rule that a written 
contract may be gathered from letters 
passing between the parties. . . . 

“As was said [by the United States 
Supreme Court] in Ryan vs. United 
States: ‘The principle is well established 
that a complete contract binding under 
the statute of frauds may be gathered 
from letters, writings and telegrams be- 
tween the parties relating to the subject 
matter of the contract, and so connected 
with each other that they may be fairly 
said to constitute one paper relating to 
the contract.” 

Concluding that the letters in this case 
sufficiently evidenced a written contract 
for the purchase of the wheat by de- 
fendant, the Washington supreme court 
adds: “It is true the contract set out in 
these letters does not state the time at 
which the wheat should be delivered, but 
where no time is stated in the contract, 
delivery may be made within a reason- 
able time.” 


section 56, 


* * 


In the case of Westbrook Brothers 
vs. Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., 192 
Pac. 209, in which the Oklahoma supreme 
court affirmed judgment in favor of 
plaintiffs for nondelivery of the full 
quantity of flour defendant had bound 
itself to deliver, question was raised as 
to whether there was sufficient memo- 
randum to charge defendant with obliga- 
tion to deliver. It seems that the mill’s 
only confirmation of the sale was evi- 
denced by a telegram to its broker, who 
had secured plaintiffs’ order. The su- 
preme court, holding this to be sufficient, 
said: 

“There is no merit in the contention 
that the contract is void under the statute 
of frauds. Section 941, Rev. Laws 1910, 
provides in substance that a contract for 
the sale of personal property exceeding 
$50 in value cannot be enforced, unless 
it is in writing and signed by the parties 
to be charged. The words ‘the party 
to be charged’ have been generally de- 
fined to mean the party against whom 
the contract is to be enforced. The de- 
fendant, being the vendor, is the party 
to be charged and its contract was in 
writing and is enforceable. A contract 
is not prohibited by the statute of frauds 
where evidenced by telegram, and it is 
sufficient if addressed to the writer’s 
agent.” 

* # 

One of the leading decisions in the 
flour and grain trade cases under the 
statute of frauds is that of the Colorado 
court of appeals in Crystal Palace Flour- 
ing Mills Co. vs. Butterfield, 61 Pac. 479. 
Plaintiff sued for nondelivery of grain, 
and defendant relied, in part, on the 


statute of frauds. The ccurt of appeal 
holds that this defense was not good; 


that a valid contract in writing was evi- 
denced by the parties’ mutual corre- 
spondence. The opinion says: 

“The statute requires that every con- 
tract for the sale of chattels, for the 
price of $50 or more, if no part of the 
goods is accepted and received by the 
buyer, and no part of the purchase 
money is paid by him, shall be evidenced 
by a note or memorandum in writin 
subscribed by the parties to be chotente 
° . but it is not necessary that the 
terms of the agreement shall all be con- 
tained on one piece of paper. The mem- 
orandum may consist of several writings, 
and so the contract which the parties 
have made may be gathered from letters 
which have passed in correspondence be- 
tween them... . 

“Referring to the correspondence be- 
fore us, we find that the defendant pro- 
posed to sell wheat to the plaintiff at 
764%c per bu, delivered at Weatherford, 
Texas; that the offer was accepted; and 
that the plaintiff ordered, and the de- 
fendant agreed to ship, 3,000 bus on those 
terms, during the week of Oct. 20, 1896. 
Here was a complete contract. It was 
definite as to the number of bushels sold, 
the price to be paid, and the time of de- 
livery. It is difficult to see how there 
could have been a more complete compli- 
ance with the demands of the statute.” 

as * 


In the case of Serhant vs. Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., 148 N.W. 911, passed 
upon by the Nebraska supreme court, 
defendant was held to have become 
bound by the memorandum there in- 
volved. The mill’s salesman, J. J. Lan- 
ger, took an order on a printed form, 
showing the essential terms of a sale. 
Although the form contained a state- 
ment requiring the buyer’s signature, it 
was signed only by the salesman. It al- 
so recited that it was subject to con- 
firmation by mail. 

This order was acknowledged by the 
mill’s secretary, who wrote a summary 
of the terms of the order and added: 
“We thank you for this order, and it 
shall have our careful attention. We 
await shipping instructions from you for 
our next car, and hope you will be able 
to give them to us-soon.” Deciding the 
case adversely to the mill, and holding 
that there was sufficient written evidence 
of the contract, signed on the part of 
the mill, to bind it, the supreme court 
says: 

“We think it is clear that, if there were 
no statute of frauds, the contract would 
be enforceable. The petition very clear- 
ly and explicitly alleges that the con- 
tract was a contract of sale by defend- 
ant to plaintiff of 400 bbls of flour at 
$4.70 per bbl; that plaintiff purchased 
the flour for the purpose of filling its 
contracts with its customers, which fact 
was well known to the defendant; that, 
by reason of the great advance in the 
price of flour during the month of de- 
livery, defendant refused to deliver, as 
agreed, and alleges the price which plain- 
tiff was compelled to pay in the open 
market in order to fill its contracts. This 
stated a valid and enforceable contract, 
if the requirements of the statute of 
frauds were met... . 

“We think the memorandum consti- 
tutes a sufficient compliance with the 
statute. There are authorities holding 
that, in order to constitute a compliance 
with such a statute, the memorandum 
must be signed by both parties; but the 
clear weight of authority is against the 
holding. . - When Langer sent the 
written order to his principal, the de- 
fendant, without the signature thereto 
of the purchaser, and defendant wrote 
plaintiff the letter of Jan. 20, 1909, above 
set out, it waived the printed require- 
ment in the memorandum that ‘all orders 
must be signed by the purchaser.’ ” 

One of the judges of the Nebraska 
supreme court dissented from the con- 
clusions reached by the majority of his 





associates, taking the view that the mill’s 
letter was not intended to recognize the 
existence of a subsisting contract until 
the buyers should give shipping instruc- 
tions (150 N.W. 1023). It is to be in- 
ferred that the majority of the mem- 
bers of the court regarded it as an er- 
roneous view that the mill intended the 
shipping instructions to operate as a sort 
of confirmation of the contract of pur- 
chase. This view seems to be sound, for 
it is reasonable to suppose that the mill 
would have expressly called for con- 
firmation if that is what it desired be- 
fore obligating itself to ship. 


* 7 


In the case of Allen vs. Burnett, 92 
S.C. 95, plaintiff sued for damages for 
breach of a contract to buy flour; de- 
fendant having refused to accept deliv- 
ery on a declining market. One defense 
relied on was that there was no sufficient 
written contract on defendant’s part to 
buy, but this contention was overruled 
by the supreme court of the state. There 
was a memorandum signed on the sell- 
er’s part. The opinion of that tribunal, 
in part, is: 

“The record shows that when attorneys 
for plaintiff offered in evidence the 
memorandum referred to and testified to 
as made by R. E. Allen, Jr., defendant’s 
attorneys simply objected to the intro- 
duction of the memorandum and stated 
no grounds of objection. In addition to 
this, the defendant in his evidence admits 
purchasing the flour, and the letters of 
defendant to plaintiff, three in number, 
admitted by the evidence of defendant, 
established the fact that the defendant 
purchased the flour. Defendant while 
testifying admitted that he had pur- 
chased the flour, and his reason for not 
taking it was that he was overstocked. 

“In the case of Louisville Co. vs. Lo- 
rick E. Lowrance,. 29 S.C. 533, 8 S.E. 8, 
it was decided that there was. a memo- 
randum made by the salesman. and after- 
wards there was a letter written by the 
defendant countermanding the same, and 
that the two papers together constituted 
a sufficient writing to take the case out 
of the statute of frauds. 

“Here we have the memorandum made 
out to the Spartan Grain & Flour Co. in- 
stead of the Spartan Grain & Mill Co., 
but we have the admission of the de- 
fendant in his testimony that he was 
the Spartan Grain & Mill Co., and that 
he purchased the flour. We have in 
evidence letters from the defendant com- 
pany referring to and admitting the con- 
tract to purchase the flour. Also, letters 
from the plaintiff to defendant callin 
on defendant to order the flour out an 
inclosing a bill for the flour. This is 
sufficient compliance to take it out of 
the statute of frauds.” 

* * 


In the case of Elmore vs. Busseno, 161 . 


N.Y. Supp. 533, the appellate division of 
the New York supreme court refused 
to hold defendant liable on an asserted 
agreement that he would buy four car- 
loads of oats, because the sale involved 
more than $50 and there was no partial 
delivery or payment and no evidence of 
the agreement in writing, within the 
meaning of the New York statute which 
makes such oral contracts unenforceable. 

It was sought to hold defendant on the 
theory that a letter written by him to 
plaintiff canceling “a future order stand- 
ing in your house” constituted a sufficient 
memorandum when connected with a let- 
ter previously written by plaintiff con- 
firming the sale, but the court finds that 
there was no legal proof of defendant’s 
receipt of the letter of confirmation. 

It is decided that proof of the mailin 
of a properly addressed and stampe 
letter raises a presumption of receipt by 
the addressee, but that, in this case, the 
mere fact that a letter confirming the 
sale was written, signed by plaintiff’s 
manager, and handed to an office boy 
whose duties required him to put the let- 
ter in a proper envelope, and seal, stamp 
and mail it, was not legal evidence that 
the letter was in fact mailed. 

* #*# 


In Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. vs. Bar- 
ker, 223 S.W. 941, it was decided that 
an exchange of letters may constitute a 
binding written contract of sale, by im- 
plied reference to each other. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for non- 
delivery of a car of corn and a car of 
oats under separate contracts. The con- 
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tracts were evidenced by letters written 
by plaintiff, confirming the purchases 
pursuant to telephone conversations, and 
a letter written afterwards by defendant 
referring to the procuring of cars in 
which to ship “the corn I sold you,” and 
“the oats I sold you.” 

It was first claimed by defendant, in 
defense of the suit, that there was no 
binding contract for the sales, because 
there was no written agreement. It 
contended that defendant’s letter did not 
constitute a binding link forming a con- 
tract, because it did not state the terms 
of any eement and did not refer to 
those stated in plaintiff’s confirmatory 


’ letters. Plaintiff did not claim that de- 


fendant’s letter of itself was sufficient, 
but contended that it impliedly referred 
to plaintiff's confirmatory letters, thereby 
embodying the terms of the latter, and 
the court upholds this contention. 

However, the court holds that there 
was no such sufficient proof as to mailing 
of the confirmatory letters by the pur- 
chaser as to establish a presumption of 
their receipt by defendant. On this point, 
which should interest the manager of 
every large business office, the court says: 

“Mr. Sullivan, plaintiff's agent in 
charge of the matter of the purchase of 
the grain, testified that he wrote the let- 
ters, or rather that he instructed these 
letters to be prepared, and before they 
were mailed out they were given to him 
for his ‘O.K.’. They were then turned 
over to Mr. Peirson for plaintiff's signa- 
ture. The witness instructed them to be 
mailed, but did not see them mailed. All 
this was done in accordance with the 
usual practice of the office. We think 
that this evidence is not sufficient to 
show such a mailing as raises a presump- 
tion of receipt by the addressee in due 
course of mail. . . . It has been held that 
testimony that a letter was ‘mailed’ was 
sufficient to raise the presumption. . . 

“In order to show a mailing it was 
necessary for plaintiff to produce the 

erson who mailed the letters. . . . The 
aw. does. not require impossibilities, and 
we can imagine, where a business firm is 
doing a large amount of correspondence, 
the person mailing the letters of the con- 
cern might not remember the mailing of 
a particular letter, and under such cir- 
cumstances it ought not to be necessary 
to require any distinct recollection, but 
if a Bese = actually doing the mailing 
should testify that it was his general and 
invariable practice to deposit in the mail 
all letters of the firm received by him, 
and this is connected up by a showing 
of an invariable custom of the writer or 
writers of letters to deliver them to such 
person for mailing, such testimony ought 
to be sufficient... . 

“There is no evidence on the part of 
the person whose general and invariable 
practice it was to receive the letters from 
Sullivan, or to receive them from the 
place where Sullivan deposited them for 
mailing, that the letters were actually 
mailed, nor did Sullivan see them mailed.” 

* #*# 


“A contract to sell or a sale of any 
goods . . . of the value of fifty dollars 
or upwards shall not be enforceable by 
action unless the buyer shall accept part 
of the goods . . . so contracted to be 
sold or sold, and actually receive the 
same, or give something in earnest to 
bind the contract, or in part payment, 
or unless some note or memorandum in 
writing of the contract or sale be signed 
by the party to be charged or his agent 
in that behalf. 

“The provisions of this section shall 
apply to every such contract of sale, not- 
withstanding that the _ may be in- 
tended to be delivered at some future 
time or may not at the time of such con- 
tract or sale be actually made, pro- 
cured or provided, or fit or ready for 
delivery, or some act may be required 
for the making or completing thereof, or 
rendering the same fit for delivery; but 
if the goods are to be manufactured by 
the seller he ogg wf for the buyer and 
are not suitable for sale to others in the 
ordinary course of the seller’s business, 
the provisions of this section shall not 
apply. 

“There is an acceptance of goods with- 
in the meaning of this section when the 
buyer, either before or after delivery of 
the goods, expresses by words or conduct 
his assent to becoming the owner of those 
specific goods.” 

This statute was given practical ap- 
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plication to the flour and feed trade by 
the Minnesota supreme court in the case 
of Upton Mill & Elevator Co. vs. Bald- 
win Flour Mills, 179 N.W. 904. It was 
decided that a certain letter did not rec- 
ognize a contract as ——? 

Suing for damages, as for breach of a 
contract by defendant mill to sell plain- 
tiff dealer five carloads of flour and feed, 
plaintiff was nonsuited, and the supreme 
court affirmed this decision in defendant’s 
favor. The defense successfully inter- 
posed by the mill was that it had never 
delivered any part of the goods called 
for by the contract, nor received pay- 
ment of any part of the price, nor 
signed any contract of sale, or memo- 
randum thereof. 

To show a sufficient written contract, 
plaintiff relied on a letter to defendant, 
confirming purchase of the flour and 
feed on specified terms, and on defend- 
ant’s reply. The reply acknowledged 
plaintiff's letter, but specifically refused 
to confirm, and denied the mill’s sales- 
man’s right to make any such sale. Dis- 
posing of the case on appeal, the su- 
preme court says: 

“Plaintiff contends that the two letters 
constitute a sufficient memorandum of 
the sale contract to take it out of the 
operation of the statute. The first letter 
contains a statement of all the essential 
terms of a contract of sale and, if de- 
fendant had given the confirmation which 
plaintiff requested, there would be no 
doubt that the statute had been com- 
plied with. The contention advanced is 
that by its letter defendant admits the 
making of, but repudiates the contract. 

“If that is the proper interpretation 
of the letter, there is authority to sup- 
port the proposition that there has been 
a sufficient compliance with the statute. 
The doctrine may be thus stated: If the 
writer of a letter, after reciting the 
terms of the bargain, goes on and re- 
pudiates it or countermands an order he 
admits he gave and the terms of which 
are sufficiently stated or referred to, 
such letter may be a sufficient memoran- 
dum to satisfy the requirements of the 
statute. 

“We are unable, however, to spell out 
of defendant’s letter an admission that 
a contract of sale had actually been 
made. It refers to the transaction of 
Dec. 20 as an order for flour and feed 
and refuses plaintiff's request for a 
comfirmation of the alleged sale. As rea- 
sons for not accepting the order, it states 
that it cannot furnish the flour and feed 
ordered, and that Carlson had no author- 
ity to make a sale. 

“Under the statute one cannot be 
charged as the seller of goods, although 
all the terms of the sale are set forth in 
a letter written by the buyer, unless his 
letter in reply contains an admission that 
a contract was actually made. We find 
no such admission in defendant’s letter, 
which must be read in connection with 
the letter from plaintiff asking defend- 
ant to confirm what plaintiff evidently 
understood to be a sale agreed ‘upon by 
Carlson, as defendant’s representative. 

“The request was a recognition by 
plaintiff that the agreement would be 
unenforceable unless confirmed in writ- 
ing by defendant. Defendant’s reply re- 
fers to a conversation over the telephone 
between plaintiff and Carlson as an or- 
der given by plaintiff, and uses the word 
‘sale’ in connection with its refusal of 
the requested confirmation and its rea- 
sons for refusing. 

“If the second paragraph in defend- 
ant’s letter is disconnected from the first 
and read alone, it tends to support plain- 
tiff’s contention. But the letter must 
be read as a whole and, when so read, is 
not fairly open to the construction plain- 
tiff seeks to place upon it. We think the 
language used falls short of an un- 
equivocal admission by defendant that a 
sale had in fact been made, and hence he 
pee be charged upon the alleged con- 
ract.” 


* #* 


The proposition of law, inferentially 
decided by the Minnesota court, that a 
letter admitting the making of a verbal 
contract makes the contract binding un- 
der the statute of frauds, although the 
admission be followed immediately by a 
repudiation of the agreement, is support- 
ed by the decision announced by the Kan- 
sas City court of appeals in the case of 
Rodney Milling Co. vs. Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor of Smithton, 287 S. W. 205. The 
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question involved was whether defendant 
had sufficiently recognized in writing its 
contract to sell a carload of wheat, so as 
to make the agreement binding on it. 

Nov. 25, 1919, defendant, by telephone 
conversation, agreed to sell plaintiff mill 
a carload of wheat, on stated terms. The 
same day the mill mailed defendant a 
written confirmation of the purchase. 
Defendant did not reply. Dec. 6, plain- 
tiff by letter requested information as 
to when defendant could “ship car of 
wheat under contract.” Dec. 20, de- 
fendant wrote: 

“About the 18th of October we bought 
a car of bran from you, and a little later 
sold you a car of wheat. Some time 
ago we told you by: telephone we didn’t 
feel like fulfilling our part of the agree- 
ment unless you did yours, and as we 
have waited as long as we can for the 
bran, we hereby cancel all agreements 
with you to date, and hold ourselves 
ready to start anew.” 

Defendant persisting in refusal to de- 
liver the wheat, the mill sued for dam- 
ages. Judgment in its favor was affirmed 
by the court of appeals. 

The decision turned on the section of 
the Missouri statute of frauds which pro- 
vides that “no contract for the sale of 
goods . . . for the price of $30 and up- 
wards shall be allowed to be good, unless 
the buyer shall accept part of the goods 
so sold, and actually receive the same, or 

ive something in earnest to bind the 

argain, or in part payment, or unless 
some note or memorandum in writing be 
made of the bargain, and signed by the 
parties to be charged with such contract, 
or their agents lawfully authorized.” 
Specifically, the question was whether 
defendant’s letter of Dec. 20 sufficiently 
recognized the existence of a valid con- 
tract at the time of the purported can- 
cellation. 

Omitting reference made to other de- 
cisions cited by the court, the opinion 
reads as follows: “It is well settled that 
a contract may be made by telegrams 
and constitute a contract under the 
statute of frauds. . . . One of the spe- 
cific objections urged by defendant 
against the sufficiency of defendant’s let- 
ter of Dec. 20, 1919, is that said letter 
does not contain the terms of any con- 
tract or reference to any memoranda 
which does constitute a contract, and 
that said letter expressly repudiates any 
agreement with plaintiff. 

“We are not in accord with this view. 
It is only necessary to quote from said 
letter to determine that reference is 
therein made directly to the contract for 
the sale of a carload of wheat, viz., 
‘About the 18th of October we bought a 
car of bran from you, and a little later 
sold you a car of wheat.’ 

“So far as the record discloses, there is 
only one car of wheat in controversy. 
Taking the quotation, supra, from de- 
fendant’s letter of Dec. 20, 1919, and con- 
struing it together with plaintiff’s let- 
ters of record, there would seem to be 
no chance for a misunderstanding as to 
what carload of wheat was meant... . 

“In the case at bar, defendant’s said 
letter of Dec. 20, 1919, is an attempt to 
repudiate the oral contract entered into 
over the telephone; yet in the first sen- 
tence thereof there is an acknowledg- 
ment that such contract had been made, 
and, further, the letter states that, be- 
cause plaintiff had not shipped defend- 
ant some bran that previously had been 
ordered, ‘we didn’t feel like fulfillin 
our part of the agreement unless you di 
yours.’ 

“There is no contention by defendant 
that the contract for the bran and the 
sale of the carload of wheat in contro- 
versy are not parts of one and the same 
transactign, and, under the facts in evi- 
dence, we so consider it. Defendant cites 
Fowler Elevator Co. vs. Cottrell, 38 Neb. 
512, 57 N.W. 19, in support of its con- 
tention. We have examined that case 
and find there is this distinction: In that 
case there was no acknowledgment of 
the alleged parol agreement, but, on the 
other hand, an express repudiation there- 
of. In the case at bar, defendant, in the 
first sentence of*its letter in question, 
specifically refers to the parol agreement, 
and then attempts to repudiate the same 
on the ground that plaintiff had failed to 
perform its part of an entirely separate 
agreement. 

“Under the rule announced in the 
Peirson-Lathrop Grain Co. case, supra, 


there is no question that the letters of 
record in the case at bar contain all 
the necessary elements to support an en- 
forceable contract of sale under the 
statute of frauds, which said letters were 
received, respectively, by plaintiff and 
defendant, as shown by the agreed state- 
ment of facts.” 

. 7 . 


The Pennsylvania statute was invoked 
by defendant in the case of Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co. vs. Rosen- 
berg et al, 275 Fed. 878, decided by the 
United States district court, eastern 
district of Pennsylvania. It is to be in- 
ferred from the report of the case that 
the mill sued for damages for breach of 
an oral contract to buy goods, and that 
it sought to avoid a defense that there 


“was no enforceable contract under the 


statute for want of written agreement 
or partial delivery, by relying on the 
fact that defendants had recognized 
their contract as being subsisting by ap- 
plying to a third party for a shipping 
permit and by requesting that the mill 
extend the time for paying drafts and 
permit the merchandise to remain in its 
warehouse. Ruling against the mill, the 
court says: 

“In the affidavit of defense, it is set 
up as a bar to the suit that the alleged 
contract sued upon is unenforceable, be- 
cause it is not based on a note or 
memorandum in one of the contract 
or sale signed by the party to be 
charged; i.e., the defendants, or their 
agents in that behalf, as required by the 
sales act of May 19, 1915 (P.L. 543). 

“The application for the shipping per- 
mit is Ae to a third party, and not to 
the plaintiff, and it would require oral 
evidence to connect it with the unsigned 
memorandum. Moreover, the unsigned 
memorandum contemplates on its face 
that it is to be signed by the purchaser 
and returned to the seller, and that it is 
subject to confirmation by the seller. In 
their contention that the unsigned memo- 
randum and the signed shipping permit 
are not sufficient in themselves to sup- 
port an action, the defendants are sup- 
ported by the authorities.” 


SECTION 57. SUFFICIENCY OF SIGNATURE 


Holding that a printed signature on an 
order blank was not sufficient where a 
“By ————” under it was not filled 
out, the Minnesota supreme court ob- 
served in the case of Upton Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Baldwin Flour Mills, 179 
N.W. 904: 

“Defendant had blank order forms to 
be filled out in duplicate, one to be sent 
to purchasers of flour or feed when a 
sale was made. There were two of these 
forms in use. One was called a deferred 
delivery sale slip, and the other a con- 
firmation of sale slip. At the bottom of 
the latter these words were printed: 
‘Baldwin Flour Mills, By ————.’ De- 
fendant testified that these blanks were 
filled out each day by an order clerk in 
his office to cover the transactions of the 
day’s business; that when he went to his 
office on Dec. 21 he found that a set 
of each of these forms had been filled 
out to cover the transaction with plain- 
tiff; that the confirmation slip was not 
signed p any one, and that he de- 
stroyed all the slips when he wrote plain- 
tiff declining to confirm the alleged sale. 

“Plaintiff contends that these slips 
when filled out constituted a sufficient 
memorandum to satisfy the statute, and 
that the form with ‘Baldwin Flour Mills’ 
printed on it was sufficiently signed to 
charge defendant, although he did not 
actually write his name on the slip. 

“Reliance is placed upon a line of 
cases holding that a printed signature 
upon a sale memorandum may answer 
the requirements of the statute if there 
be sufficient evidence of its adoption by 
the party to be charged. Drury vs. 
Young, 58 Md. 546, and Wright vs. 
Seattle Grocery Co., 105 Wash. 383, go as 
far as any of the decisions to sustain 
plaintiff's contention. It is unnecessary 
to express approval or disapproval of 
the cases. 

“We think it is perfectly plain that by 
printing ‘Baldwin Flour Mills, By , 
on the forms, the signature of defend- 
ant or his authorized agent upon the 
blank line was necessary to complete 
the memorandum. The unsigned slip had 
no more effect than would an unsigned 
letter written by a stenographer em- 
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ployed by defendant and destroyed be- 
fore it was sent to plaintiff.” 


* * 


In the case of Wright vs. Seattle Gro- 
cery Co., 17% Pac. 818, a suit to recover 
damages for nondelivery of flour, de- 
fendant seller attempted to avoid the 
contract, under the Washington statute 
of frauds, on the ground that there was 
no actual signature by it or its agent, 
but the ge en supreme court dis- 
posed of this phase of the controversy 
by saying: 

“The record shows that defendant’s 
authorized agent negotiated the sale with 
plaintiff, and entered the terms of the 
sale on a blank form used by defendant 
in dealing with its customers, which con- 
tained at its top the name of the de- 
fendant as the acting party. . . . The 
use by the party to be charged of his 
written or stamped name to indicate his 
joinder in the contract set forth is a suf- 
ficient signature under the statute.” 


SECTION 58. VERBAL MODIFICATION OF 
WRITTEN CONTRACTS 


The statute of fraud occasionally gives 
rise to some misunderstanding concern- 
ing the validity of agreements by word 
of mouth which purport to qualify obli- 
gations under existing written contracts. 
Such misunderstanding occurred in the 
case of Albert Mackie & Co., Ltd., vs. 
S. S. Dale & Sons, 84 So. 453, decided by 
the Mississippi supreme court. 

By proper contract in writing, defend- 
ants agreed to deliver six cars of goods 
to plaintiff. To plaintiff’s suit for dam- 
ages for nondelivery of the six cars, de- 
fendants answered that the parties orally 
modified the agreement by reducing the 
number of cars to be delivered to three, 
but that plaintiff afterwards refused to 
accept three cars only. Deciding the case 
in defendants’ favor, and referring to the 
statute of frauds,—the statutory rule 
above referred to,—the supreme court 
says: 

“*A subsequent change of a contract 
can be shown orally to defeat recovery 
on the original agreement. . . . An en- 
tire rescission of a contract is provable 
by parol [oral evidence] by way of de- 
fense.’ 

“Many authorities can be found sup- 
porting this general statement, while a 
few may deny the proposition. . 

“At the time plaintiff refused to ac- 
cept the three cars it was impossible, 
according to the testimony, for defend- 
ants then to secure the other three cars. 
Their failure to secure the three cars is 
justified by the verbal understanding. 
There is much authority to the effect that 
a strict performance of a written con- 
tract within the statute of frauds may be 
waived by a verbal understanding or by 
words and acts inconsistent with an in- 
tention to require performance where the 
other party has been misled or kept 
from performing. It has been frequent- 
ly stated that the statute of frauds may 
not be used to perpetrate a fraud... . 

“The general rule that a contract re- 
quired to be in writing cannot be altered 
or modified except by agreement in writ- 
ing may be conceded. It is particularly 
to be noted in the present case that there 
is no effort to change . . . any of the 
terms of the contract as to quality . . ., 
the price, or time and place of perform- 
ance. The simple contention is made 
that the purchaser agreed to accept one 
half of the property contracted to be de- 
livered and waive performance as to the 
other half. It is immaterial whether this 
action be termed a waiver, modification, 
or release. The parties acted upon the 
verbal agreement, and, if the testimony 
on behalf of defendants be true, it would 
be very inequitable to award damages in 
this case.” 

. * 

In the Iowa case of Neola Elevator 
Co. vs. Kruckman, 171 N.W. 743, it was 
decided that a written contract for de- 
livery of corn was not invalidated by a 
verbal agreement extending the time for 
delivery beyond that fixed in the written 
agreement. 

* * 

Under the express provisions of a Cali- 
fornia statute, a written contract is not 
affected by a verbal modification of its 
terms by the parties, as where there is an 
oral contract extending the time for de- 
livery of goods, so long as the verbal 
agreement remains unexecuted, according 
to the decision of the California district 
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court of appeals in Donlan vs. Meyer, 
169 Pac. 447. 
* #* 

Question as to the validity of a written 
order for mill products, on being modi- 
fied pursuant to verbal agreement, was 
raised under the following stated circum- 
stances: An Oklahoma district manager 
of a Kansas mill received a signed order 
for flour through a subordinate. The 
order called for $13.50 bbl as the price, 
and was subject to confirmation by the 
mill at its home office. 

The market having advanced, the dis- 
trict manager telephoned the buyer that 
the contract would not be confirmed at 
less than $14. ‘The buyer replied that 
he desired the flour and instructed the 
manager to change the price to $14, which 
was done. The mill confirmed the con- 
tract as so changed, notifying the buyer 
by written confirmation. Later, he di- 
rected the mill to cancel the order, mak- 
ing no reference to the terms of the con- 
tract. The mill brought suit, and the trial 
court sustained the buyer’s demurrer to 
the plaintiff's petition. 

“Questions of law presented,” wrote a 
correspondent, “are whether a written 
offer can be altered by oral agreement 
or whether the oral agreement to make 
the change brings the contract within 
the statute of frauds. In Oklahoma the 
law provides that a written contract can- 
not be modified, except in writing. Do 
the above circumstances bring the con- 
tract within this provision of the law?” 

In my opinion, the facts stated showed 
a contract binding on the buyer to take 
the flour at $14. 

The document received by the district 
manager through his subordinate was 
nothing more than an order, or offer to 
buy on the terms stated in it, and it did 
not and could not become a contract 
until it was accepted or confirmed by 
the mill. It is true that the form used 
in this case—National Federation Uni- 
form Sales Contract form—speaks of 
itself throughout as “this contract,” 
rather than as an “order.” But this can- 
not make it a contract until it becomes 
such by mutual assent. 

“It is an elementary principle of law 
that it is essential to a contract for the 
sale of a chattel, like every other con- 
tract, that there must be a meeting of 
the minds and an agreement by both of 
the parties to the sale and purchase; that 
is to say, upon the one part there must 
be an intention and offer to sell, and on 
the other part an acceptance of such 
offer and an intention to buy.” 35 Cyc. 50. 

It is manifest that the standard sales 
form referred to contemplates its com- 
plete execution as a prerequisite to mak- 
ing it a “contract.” In any event, we 
see no reasonable ground for asserting 
that the document is anything more than 
an “order” until the mill signifies its 
confirmation of the sale. 

It is equally clear, on the facts pre- 
sented, that the buyer constituted the 
district manager his agent for the pur- 
pose, not of modifying an existing con- 
tract, but of modifying an offer to buy 
flour before its final submission to the 
mill for acceptance. 

There is no room for serious contention 
that the buyer could not validly consti- 
tute the mill’s district manager his own 
agent for the limited purpose of altering 
the terms of the order. 2 Corpus Juris, 
448. 

It was necessary that the buyer sign 
a written agreement to buy the flour, but 
it was not necessary that he do it per- 
sonally, as distinguished from making 
the contract through an agent, and it 
seems that there is no statute in Okla- 
homa taking the case out of the general 
rule that an agent may be verbally au- 
thorized to make or modify a written 
order or contract for the sale or purchase 
of s. 
“It is generally held that oral author- 
ity is sufficient to enable an agent to 
execute a written contract or memoran- 
dum, as required by the statute of frauds, 
for the sale or purchase of personal 
property.” 2 Corpus Juris, 450. 

“In the absence of a statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary, an agent’s authority 
to sign a memorandum of a contract 
within the statute of frauds is not re- 
quired to be in writing any more than in 
any other case of agency.” 20 Cyc. 276. 

It also seems that the laws of Okla- 
homa are the same as of most other states 
in the respect that, while certain contracts 
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relating to real estate cannot validly be 
executed by agents unless the authority 
of such agents is evidenced in writing, 
there is no such requirement as to con- 
tracts for the sale or purchase of goods. 

The Oklahoma law providing that a 
written contract can be modified only 
by agreement in writing has no applica- 
tion, because no written contract was 
modified in this instance. All that was 
done was to modify an order before it 
either reached the hands of the seller for 
acceptance or became a contract. From 
a legal standpoint, the transaction is no 
different than if, before handing the 
order to the mill’s salesman, the , Bowes 
had discovered that through mistake he 
had signed an order for flour at $25 bbl, 
and had directed his own employee to 
strike out that figure and insert $13.50 
or $14. 

As having some bearing on this case, 
the following statement from a standard 
legal authority may be cited: 

“The rule against parol evidence to 
vary or contradict a written instrument 
does not preclude evidence to explain an 
alteration in a written instrument and 
to show that it was made under such 
circumstances as not to vitiate the in- 
strument. . . . Evidence is also admis- 
sible to show the fact that an alteration 
has been made, and the person by whom 
and the circumstances under which it was 
made.” 22 Corpus Juris, 1147. 

If, as has already been shown, an agent 
may be verbally authorized to make an 
entire written contract, stating the terms 
and signing the instrument, for much 
stronger reasons he may be verbally au- 
thorized to make a specified change in an 
order given by the principal. 

In addition to what has been said, it 
is to be noted that the buyer’s failure to 
object to the mill’s confirmation of the 
contract furnishes reasonable ground for 
a finding that he not only authorized the 
change made in his order, but also rati- 
fied that change. 

See, also, the following chapter, which deals 
with the conclusiveness of written agree- 


ments, as against claims of additional or 
contradictory verbal understandings. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BELT 


Substantial Rainfall in October Improves 
Crop Outlook in Victoria—Better 
Trade in Flour Reported 


Me sourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 7.—Sub- 
stantial and more or less continuous 
rains have fallen lately over the whole 
of the wheat growing area in Victoria. 
In the good localities, including particu- 
larly the Wimmera country, the outlook 
could not well be brighter, and there is 
much cause for.satisfaction regarding 
the prospects in the north and north- 
west, where the deficiency in the rainfall 
has occasioned much anxiety. Some of 
the crops were past redemption before 
the change set in, but the great majority 
has been benefited enormously, and there 
is justification for hoping that the aggre- 
gate yield will equal that recorded last 
season. 

Reference to the Wimmera warrants 
mention of the fact that, at the annual 
show of one of the leading local agricul- 
tural societies last week, there was a 
competition for commercial samples of 
wheat “direct from the harvester.” Each 
of the 54 exhibits consisted of one bag 
of grain, which had been taken from the 
harvester by a steward of the society, 
and sealed on the spot. An idea of the 
high quality of the grain may be gath- 
ered from the fact that the bushel 
weight of a composite sample from all 
of the exhibits turned the scales at 
651% lbs, or 51% lbs above the weight of 
the f.a.q. standard bushel last season 
for the state. 

The winning entry was a prime, bright 
sample of minister,—a variety of excep- 
tionally high strength originated at 
Dookie Agricultural College, — which 
weighed 661, lbs to the bu and came 
from a crop which yielded 43 bus per 
acre. So highly do the local Wimmera 
millers esteem minister that they will- 
ingly pay a premium of 3d per bu for it. 

e government statist of New South 
Wales reports that the total area placed 
under wheat this season in that state was 
3,868,300 acres, an increase of 179,190 
acres, or nearly 5 per cent, compared 
with last year’s figures. It is expected 
that 3,363,500 acres will be reserved for 














grain. The area of fallowed land seed- 
ed was 1,416,000 acres, the largest for 
nine years. 

In July the rainfall throughout the 
state was considerably above the average, 
and further falls during August raised 
hopes of good returns except in the 
northwestern division, where the precipi- 
tation has been much below the average. 

Owing to a continuous spell of dry 
weather it is now believed that the 
Queensland crop will yield under the 
5,000,000 bus forecast a month or more 
ago. 

BETTER TRADE IN FLOUR 

The recent developments at the Dar- 
danelles have been advantageous to 
growers of wheat and millers in Aus- 
tralia. During the last fortnight nu- 
merous inquiries have been received from 
the United Kingdom and Egypt, espe- 
cially the latter, for Australian flour. 
Negotiations have resulted in extensive 
business being transacted, particularly 
with Victorian millers, although a num- 
ber of them have been able to partici- 
pate in the trade to only a limited ex- 
tent, owing to the lack of wheat. Some 
of the country mills have accepted or- 
ders which, it is stated, will keep their 
mills working three shifts until at least 
the end of the present month. 

The demand from Egypt is still active, 
and while a few hundred tons were sold 
a few days ago for shipment, surplus 
stocks of wheat are now so small that it 
is questionable whether much more ex- 
port flour business can be accepted, 
without the risk of drawing upon sup- 
plies reserved for local consumption. 

In New South Wales, wheat is so 
scarce for export business that, although 
millers have offered to pay 5s 1014d per 
bu they are unable to obtain supplies. 
Similar conditions threaten to develop 
in Victoria, as some of the buyers here 
have intimated their readiness to give 5s 
10d for wheat for export flour purposes. 


OVER-SEA FREIGHTS TOO DEAR 


It is understood that a vigorous cam- 
paign is to be started with the object of 
securing a substantial reduction in the 
light, tonnage and pilotage charges levied 
in the principal ports of the common- 
wealth against visiting over-sea vessels. 
Shipowners, when questioned regarding 
the reduction of freights, pointed out 
that the matter could not be even con- 
sidered until the various federal and 
state shipping dues had been favorably 
reviewed. It was submitted that these 
dues were altogether out of proportion 
to the services rendered in return. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN POOLING 


Among the many causes for complaint 
respecting the government controlled 
wheat pools has been the inordinatel 
long delay in finalizing affairs. Althoug 
seven years practically have passed since 
the initial pool was inaugurated, not one 
of the six seasons’ schemes has yet been 
wound up. 

As an illustration of the contrast be- 
tween government controlled and pri- 
vately managed enterprises it is interest- 
ing to note that those in charge of the 
South Australian voluntary pool expect 
to have nothing in connection with the 
1921-22 harvest standing over when the 
new crop comes in shortly. According to 
the South Australian Register they have 
been helped materially to accomplish this 
by reason of the difficulty in the Near 
East having stimulated the demand for 
wheat and flour. 

A fortnight ago it was reported of- 
ficially that, except for clean-ups, the 
whole of the wheat pooled had been dis- 
posed of. The pool has sold freely dur- 
ing the past week or so, primarily be- 
cause millers had a time limit in which to 
declare their wants before the pool sub- 
mitted wheat on an f.o.b. basis for ship- 
ment abroad. 


EXPANSION OF AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


The commonwealth’s over-sea trade re- 
turns for August reveal a large expan- 
sion in the value of imports of merchan- 
dise, compared with the corresponding 
month of last year, the total value hav- 
ing been £11,200,208, and the increase 
£3,905,730. On the other hand, exports 
decreased to the extent of £1,687,084, 
the total having been £6,704,881. The 
returns for the first two months of the 
financial year make a poor showing, be- 
cause the imports were larger by £6,610,- 


240 and the exports less by £1,796,802. 
The contraction in the value of exports 
is attributed chiefly to the smaller quan- 
tity of wheat shipped. 


CUSTOMS REVENUE BUOYANT 


The upward tendency of the customs 
revenue has been well maintained. 
treasurer’s return for July-September, 
inclusive, shows that the actual customs 
revenue for that period was £8,049,59s, 
representing a surplus of £1,049,598 over 
the estimate. 


VICTORIA ONLY STATE WITH SURPLUS 


During the last few weeks the treas- 
urers of the commonwealth and of the 
several states have delivered their 1 
spective budget speeches, and the only 
one of them in a position to point to a 
surplus over and above the expenditure 
during the last financial year was the 
treasurer of Victoria, who produce: 
£35,000. The deficits in the other cases 
were: Commonwealth, £210,000; New 
South Wales, £1,329,000; Queensland, 
£188,000; South Australia, £55,000; 
Western Australia, £732,000; Tasmani:, 
£121,000. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


Owing to the relatively small surplus 
stocks held by the Wheat Growers’ Co 
poration the exports of wheat from Vi 
toria last month were on a very smi'!! 
scale, the total having been 21,513 ct!s, 
compared with 82,308 for August an! 
357,407 for September of last year. 

Millers, however, had a busy month i) 
respect to over-sea flour trade, the shi 
ments having aggregated 222,832 ct'-. 
against 296,651 for August and 147.3 
for September, 1921. Egypt absorb:«| 
the largest quantity of any single cou: 
try. 
Official statistics reveal that for th 
first nine months of the current yee: 
there was a large expansion in the shi; 
ments of wheat and flour, compared wit!) 
the corresponding period of 1921. Th 
quantity of wheat sent oversea was 1.),- 
017,613 bus, against 12,956,990, and tx 
flour exported was equivalent to 5,442, 
770 bus wheat against 3,802,673 for Jan 
uary-September, 1921. Details of ship 
ments for the last nine months, and tli 
destinations, were as follows: 





Jan.-Sept., 1922— Wheat, ctis Flour, ct! 
United Kingdom ...... 1,273,215 782,51 
TRV cccecccacecscecs 110,847 $78,2 
South Africa .......... 157,342 236,4 
BOWE. Sestecvtonsoiesees “eeeaey 330,2 
BEIM cecccccteccceccess 489066 174,70 
TRUFORO 2 cccccsscvcsios 742,346 eee 
Other and orders ...... 6,726,818 365,5 

Totals cccccccesecver 9,010,568 2,267,% 


Calculating from Dec. 1 of.last year. 
over-sea shipments of wheat and flou 
from the several exporting states of tli 
commonwealth have been as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 


From— 1919-20 1920-21 1921-2 


8. Australia... 30,043,700 21,212,961 19,199.2) 














Victoria ..... 5,807,715 18,293,759 24,658,7" 
N. 8S. Wales.. 94,648 28,895,580 18,239,591 
W. Australia. 5,797,093 6,565,347 8,344,30 
Queensland .. ........ 655,308 810,90 

Totals .... 41,743,156 74,622,955 71,253,1° 

FLOUR, SHORT TONS 

From— 1919-20 1920-21 1921-2 
South Australia ... 64,276 34,347 34,67! 
VOCONTER ‘escccecdecs 116,689 76,876 107,597 
New South Wales... 24,253 50,154 81,408 
Western Australia. 76,655 39,832 48,060 

Totals cccccveses 280,873 201,209 271,740 


Those figures represent an aggregate 
movement of equivalent to 84,296,710 
bus wheat for the current season, com- 
pared with 84,280,987 in 1920-21 and 55,- 
225,060 in 1919-20. The surplus from 
this year’s harvests, on the basis of the 
latest official revised crop figures, approx 
imated 88,800,000 bus, to which had to 
be added the carry forward of old 
wheat, amounting on Nov. 29, last, to 
7,262,000 bus. Thus the total available 
for export was about 96,000,000 bus. 


Cartes J. Matruews. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Nov. 11, 


1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 

r—Output—> --Exports— 
’ 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...12,861 12,966 615 694 
St, Pad ..o.crc0s 438 432 ee eee 


Duluth-Superior 772 


627 whe Sa 
Outside mills .. 9,359 7,952 520 692 
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The flour market is dull generally, al- 
though there is a demand for clear flours 
at firm prices. Yesterday a sale of 2,300 
barrels of hard first clear was reported 
to the East at $4.65, jute, and one car 
of 95 per cent soft wheat flour was sold 
at $5.10, jute. But aside from an occa- 
sional sale of clear or low grade flour, 
mills still find it exceedingly difficult to 
interest buyers in the various domestic 
markets. Sales of the higher grades of 
flour are few, and there is keen competi- 
tion for what little business is workable. 

St. Louis and interior mills ordinarily 
doing a large volume of business in 
southern markets report a fair demand 
from that section, but buyers are only 
making purchases for actual require- 
ments; consequently, the total volume of 
southern business for the week was very 
light. 

“ia has been the case for weeks past, 
the chief obstacle to a normal trade in 
the flour market is the shortage of cars, 
which has not improved. Transportation 
facilities are said to be worse at present 
than they have ever been in this country. 

Very few sales to foreign countries 
are heard of. Occasionally an inquiry is 
received, but it is almost impossible to 
meet buyers’ terms. Some mills report 
somewhat more interest shown by the 
trade in Latin America, but very few of 
these inquiries have developed into busi- 
ness. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.70@7.10 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$6.40@6.60, first clear $4.75@5.30; hard 
winter short patent $6.20@6.50, straight 
$5.60@5.90, first clear $4.50@5; soft 
winter short patent $6@6.40, straight 
$5.25@5.75, first clear $4.30@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is practically unchanged. The 
market was very quiet all week, and most 
of the business consummated consisted 
of mixed car lots with flour. ‘Some in- 
terior mills reported a fair demand for 
their limited supplies, but the’ general 
tone of the market is dull. Hard winter. 
bran is quoted at- $25@25.50 ton, soft 
winter bran $25.50@26, and gray shorts 
$29 @30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Phils week <sstivieawisanes 35,00 9 
SME WOOK «6s penne chasers 37,100 74 
SORE BED iiscientiausecccs 31,800 63 
TWO YORIS ABD ss dibs vie i vs 33,000 65 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Tale hres es 43,300 56 
Last WEE cunscenesdcasces 52,900 68 
YOR? GON Ge onsevekcts see 36,100 47 
Pwe FOS WER ss tvckvessce 42,700 55 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS HEAVY 


According to figures compiled by A. 
H. Ritter, chief statistician of the Unit- 
ed States board of army engineers, New 
Orleans has securely established itself as 
the second port of the United States 
both in tonnage and the value of imports 
and exports. 

In a letter this week to William Din- 
widdie, of the Research Bureau of the 
Association of Commerce, Mr. Ritter 
stated the volume on commercial statis- 
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tics for 1921 will show the New Orleans 
total tonnage was 11,131,256. 

In the value of foreign commerce New 
Orleans is also the second port of the 
country, according to the figures of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


TEMTOR COMPANY PLANT SOLD 


The plant of the defunct Temtor Corn 
& Fruit Products Co., including 32 acres 
of ground, at Granite City, Ill., has been 
sold by the Mercantile Trust Co., trustee 
under the $1,500,000 bond issue of the 
Temtor company, to the Union Starch 
& Refining Co., of Indiana, for $1,000,000. 

The Union company, which is moving 
its headquarters from Edinburg, Ind., to 
Granite City, will start immediately the 
manufacture of glucose in the newly ac- 
quired plant. It has been enlarged to 
make the purchase of the property, and 
is said to have a working capital of 
$1,000,000 with which to begin operations. 

The Granite City plant and another at 
Penn Yan, N. Y.. were bought in by the 
Mercantile Trust Co. for the bondhold- 
ers for $1,000,000 at the sale by the 
trustee in bankruptcy in September. It 
is thought that no loss will accrue to the 
holders of the $1,500,000 first mortgage 
bonds of the Temtor company, as the 
trustee has disposed of the Granite City 
plant at $1,000,000 and still holds the 
Penn Yan plant and $1,000,000 in notes 
of the Best-Clymer Mfg. Co., which were 
pledged as additional collateral to secure 
the bond issue. 


NOTES 


The flour mill at Leslie, Mo., after be- 
ing remodeled, is again in operation un- 
der the name of Schauf’s Milling Co. 

John L. Boland, of the United States 
Grain Growers’ Sales Co., has applied 
for membership in the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 

Leslie R. Olsen, of the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., was in 
St. Louis, Friday, visiting his company’s 
local representative. 

The Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association will hold a meeting at the 
Roberts Hotel, Carbondale, Wednesday, 
Nov. 22, followed by a banquet. 


Officers and directors of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will be in 
New Orleans, Nov. 25, for an inspection 
of the port and harbor facilities of that 
city. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; standard 
meal, $1.65@1.75; grits and hominy, $2 
@2.10. 

J. F. Forster, special representative 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, 
Utah, was in St. Louis this week, estab- 
lishing connections for his company in 
the local market. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.90@5.10, standard 
patent $4.80@5, straight $4.60@4.70, me- 
dium $4.70@4.80, pure dark $3.80@4, rye 
meal $4.05@4.25. 


Loans made by the New Orleans branch 
of the Federal Land Bank since it opened 
for business May 8, 1917, reached the 
$50,000,000 mark this week. This amount 
has been distributed to agriculturists in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. 


Charles S. Moffitt, of the Moffitt-Napier 
Grain Co., who will soon leave to make 
his home in California, was honor guest 
at a dinner at the Chase Hotel, Thursday 
evening. Mr. Moffitt has been a member 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
for 45 years. 

The local office of the United States 


Shipping Board sent out the following 
memorandum to all grain and flour ex- 









porters in this vicinity this week: “Ef- 
fective immediately, heavy grain, Gulf to 
French Atlantic, December seaboard, 
l5c per 100 lbs.” 

Among the leading exhibitors at the 
Pure Food Show being held this week 
at New Orleans under the auspices of 
the New Orleans Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion are the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, the 
Fleischmann Co. and the Vories Baking 
Co. 

M. J. Sanders, New Orleans, represen- 
tative of the Leyland Line of ships and 
manager of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., has been named as a mem- 
ber of the International Court of Com- 
mercial Arbitration, which is fostered 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Daniel McLaughlin, 72 years old, for 
many years a prominent grain and hay 
dealer in central Illinois, and former 
resident of Pana, Ill., died Nov. 5 in 
Louisville, Ky. He was widely known 
throughout southern and central IIli- 
nois. Mr. McLaughlin is survived by 
two daughters. 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., 
New York, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way to Kansas City. Mr. Price will 
visit his various western connections in 
the interest of his company and will 
return for a more extended visit to St. 
Louis and surrounding territory in a 
week or 10 days. 

E. J. Kelly, who some time ago severed 
his connections with the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., Omaha, Neb., has established an 
office at 1412 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis, where he will conduct a flour 
and feed brokerage business. Mr. Kelly 
reports he has already made several 
good connections with western mills. 

The Boone County Milling & Elevator 
Co. has entered into a contract for the 
immediate construction of an elevator 
and warehouse in Columbia, Mo. It will 
have a capacity of 60,000 bus, and will 
cost $50,000. With the completion of 
the new plant the elevator capacity of 
the company will be 160,000 bus. 

Rains this week throughout Missouri 
and southern Illinois materially helped 
wheat prospects, according to the fed- 
eral agricultural statisticians of these 
states. Farm conditions changed but 
little during the last 15 days of October, 
but the general drouth was relieved the 
last of the month and the beginning of 
November. 

N. O. Pedrick, general manager of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co., New Orleans, 
returned to that port from New York on 
Wednesday. Mr. Pedrick was one of 
the delegation of Gulf operators who 
appeared before the United States Ship- 
ping Board to present a plea for a 
change in the method of providing for 
stevedoring on government vessels. 

Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, of Christiania, 
Norway, who has been touring the prin- 
cipal markets of this country and estab- 
lishing connections for his company, was 
in St. Louis Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week, leaving here for New York, 
where he expects to sail for home at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. Bjérn- 
stad says he has had a very successful 
trip, and has.made some very desirable 
connections. 

Stockholders of the Southeast Missouri 
Land Bank mag at a meeting held 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., Nov. 6. All of- 
ficers are residents of Cape Girardeau, 
where the bank, which is soon to open, 
will be located. The board of directors 
is composed of members from other coun- 
ties. The bank is chartered to do busi- 
ness in Missouri and Arkansas. The or- 
ganization came about as a result of a 
move started by the Southeast Missouri 
Agricultural Bureau. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 11.—Condi- 
tions are unchanged, with the market 
still firm. Spot flour, however, is not 
moving as it should, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is offered below mill quota- 
tions for shipment. Millfeed is still in 
good demand at $28@30 ton. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.90@7.15, short patents 
$7.25@7.60, fancy clears $5.90@6.10; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
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ent $6.20@6.50, short patents $6.60@7, 
fancy clears $5.20@5.40; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, 
short patents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears 
$5.20@5.40. 

Corn products, 100 Ibs, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.05; grits, fine and coarse, $2.10; 
corn flour, $2.10@2.25; corn meal, $2.05. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 747 
cars; corn, export 644, local 39; oats, 
local, 61; rye, 30; barley, 2. Inspected 
aoe on shipboard: wheat, 126,000 
us. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 1,660,000 
bus; corn, 1,030,000; rye, 52,000; barley, 


> 
* * 


S. F. Guggenheimer, of the Pratt 
(Kansas) Mills, is calling on the trade 
here this week. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





CHINESE MARKET STEADIER 


Arrivals of Wheat from Interior Too Small 
for Needs of Shanghai Mills—Ameri- 
ean Flour Bought 





SHanouat, Curna, Oct. 13.—The flour 
market is a little steadier, owing to ar- 
rivals of Chinese wheat showing great 
diminution. Chinese speculators are be- 
ginning to exercise their influence on 
rates. Where previously arrivals used 
to average some 8,000 to 10,000 bags per 
day from the interior of China, present 
arrivals amount to 1,000 to 2,000. 

Two more Shanghai flour mills have 
been compelled to stop working, while 
the four that are operating at present 
do not run a night shift. 

During the past week business to the 
extent of 1,000 tons was transacted in 
American flour. Stocks in Shanghai of 
American flour now total some 150,000 
50-lb sacks. Stocks of Chinese flour are 
about the same. Five hundred tons of 
American wheat arrived here this week, 
and 2,000 tons are expected within a 
couple of days. 

The quotation on the Shanghai market 
for wheat is 3.75 taels per picul ($1.25 
per bu) for spot cargo. Chinese flour 
is selling at 1.91 taels ($5.60 per bbl), 
which is somewhat higher than last week. 
There is some export of Chinese flour 
to Tientsin. 

Exchange has been unfavorable for 
fresh business in American wheat, and 
when it does take a turn for the better 
there is no doubt that quite a big trade 
will result, as local mills have to depend 
largely on imports throughout the sea- 
son. All hopes that the Chinese farmers 
will bring down larger quantities of 
wheat to the Shanghai market are now 
dissipated. It is becoming clearer day 
by day that the holdings of the farmer 
have been mostly sold as a substitute for 
rice, which had been commanding high 
prices, 

D. Araxi, 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 
els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’'t 
1922* 810 2,896 1,230 196 80 12 14 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 151 68 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 18 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 «6765 7. 2 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 266 91 138 «17 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 «463 : = 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1916 1,026 2,995 1,549 2339 66406—COo14~—Cs«18 
1914, 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 18 14 
1912. 780 3,126 1,418 224 36 38 19 
1911. 621 2,631 922 160 33 619 = «#18 


1898. 675 1,924 731 66 «26 12 
1897. 630 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 107 70 824 14 
1895. 467 2,161 824 87 27 16 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 


1892. 616 1.628 661 80 38 .. 13 
*Nov. 1 estimate. 
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REGARDING EMBARGOES 


The agitation in the United States 
for an embargo on shipments of Cana- 
dian grain for export via Buffalo is 
arousing some interest in Canada. The 
situation described is certainly a bad one 
for both countries, and Canadians have 
no difficulty in understanding and sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the United 
States trade to have its transportation 
facilities relieved of such congestion. 
Every reasonable measure taken for that 
purpose will meet with no objection over 
here. 

One consideration seems, however, to 
have been overlooked in the proposal for 
an unrestricted embargo, and this will 
appeal at once to the American spirit of 
fairness. Ever since the railway strike 
of last summer, which put the car serv- 
ice of United States roads into bad 
shape, railways on that side of the line 
have been retaining Canadian cars that 
came into their possession, and employ- 
ing these in the movement of United 
States domestic business. For the past 
several weeks the number of cars so lost 
to Canadian roads has exceeded twenty 
thousand, a number that must greatly 
exceed the total of United States cars 
employed in handling Canadian grain 
from Buffalo to seaboard. 

It is well known that the railways of 
this continent have a regular system 
whereby empty foreign cars are sup- 
posed to be returned to countries of 
origin whenever they are unloaded at 
points of destination. Ordinarily this 
system works, and there is seldom any 
complaint of its failure. If, however, 
the proposed embargo should be put into 
effect, without reservation or qualifica- 
tion, Canadian railways and the Cana- 
dian trade will have just reason to com- 
plain of the unfairness that strips their 
own roads of much-needed cars and then 
refuses them facilities of outlet over the 
American lines that have those cars in 
daily use. 

It is unfortunate for both countries 
that questions of this kind should arise, 
and that either should at any time find 
itself at a seeming disadvantage in the 
interchange of business with the other. 
There never will be a time when every 
such situation as the present one can 
be foreseen and avoided, but ‘we may 
learn in time to consult and co-operate 
where now the tendency is for each to 
take its own measures without much 
thought about causes and effects and the 
interests of the other side. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Canadian mills are finding plenty of 
demand for spring wheat flour. All 
parts of the country report activity. 
Buyers are providing for their wants to 
the end of the year and beyond, and 
most mills are booked well into Decem- 
ber. Prices advanced 10c on Tuesday. 
Top patents are now quoted at $6.90 
bbl, seconds at $6.40 and first clears at 
$6.20, jute, mixed cars, delivered, To- 
ronto and Montreal territory, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters are in scant sup- 
ply at 50c over prices of a week ago. 
Mills are short of wheat, and are unable 
to meet the demand for flour. Car lots 


of 90 per cent patent, in secondhand jute 
bags, sell readily at $5.25 bbl, basis 
Montreal freights. This price represents 
an advance of 95c over the low point of 
a month ago. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for ex- 


port increased considerably this week. 
Cable inquiries are numerous, and buy- 
ers are advancing their limits. Sales 
were made on Thursday to British im- 
porters at 39s 6d for good brands of ex- 
port patents, and at the close, on Friday, 
sellers were asking 40s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., December seaboard loading. Top 
patents, for which there is a growing 
demand in Great Britain, are worth 3s 
over the ordinary export grade. On- 
tario winter patents sold toward the close 
of the week at 39s, Glasgow. These are 
scarce. 

Resellers, operating for export, are 
paying mills $5.35 bbl for export spring 
patents, bulk basis, seaboard, ph for 
90 per cent soft winter patents $5.10 
bbl, same terms. 

MILLFEED 


Mills advanced their prices again on 
Tuesday. Demand is good, and pre- 
miums are being paid for car lots of 
bran or shorts. Considerable Canadian 
bran has been sold for shipment to the 
United States, and there is also some de- 
mand from Newfoundland and the West 
Indies. Prices: bran, bags included, $22 
ton, and shorts $24, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered, Ontario points. Straight 
cars bring a premium of $1 ton or more 
over these prices. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat at Bay ports is 
selling at about the price of a week ago. 
Stocks are inadequate, and many mills 
are getting their supplies all rail. With 
lake freights at present abnormal levels 
all-rail delivery is about as cheap. No. 
1 northern is quoted at $1.1914@1.20 bu, 
track, Bay ports, and other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads for delivery to On- 
tario mills. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce, and 
almost as dear as western springs. Car 
lots of No. 2 red, white or mixed are 
held at $1.15 bu, track, country points, 
an advance of 5c over quotations of a 
week ago. Wagonloads at mill doors 
bring $1.10 bu. ~ 

CEREALS 


Rolled oats are in good demand at 
steady prices and, to a lesser extent, oat- 
meal. Mills are asking $3 per bag of 90 
lbs for rolled oats, in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, and for oatmeal $3.30 per bag of 
98 lbs, delivered. Demand for export 
is small, and prices remain at 43s per 
280 lbs for rolled oats and 41s for oat- 
meal, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, basis seaboard 
loading. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Ontario oats have advanced about 4c 
bu. Other grains steady. Prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 611,c bu, in cars, 
delivered Ontario points; No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 45c, country points; barley, 
59@62c; rye, 76@79c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 80c, track, Bay ports; 
whole wheat screenings, $18 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Flour space for Montreal remains at 
25c per 100 lbs, and from Halifax or St. 
John, December shipment, vessel own- 
ers are asking 22c. New York and other 
United States ports are offering space 
at 9c under the Montreal rate. 


NOTES 

There is less talk of price cutting on 
the part of Canadian mills than has been 
the case in many months. Demand for 
flour is such that all occasion for prac- 
tice of that kind in the search for orders 
has disappeared. 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, was in 
Toronto on Friday. He will leave this 
week end for a trip through western 








Canada, where his firm does an extensive 
business in flour mill insurance. 

The price of wheat has now worked 
back to a point well above the average 
of the last two years previous to the 
war. In fact it is necessary to go back 
to the year 1908 to find a higher average 
price at Fort William than that now 
prevailing for western spring wheat. 

The Davidson & Smith elevator at 
Port Arthur is being reopened to take 
care of its share of the grain rush. This 
house will be operated by the Inland 
Sea Grain Co., Ltd., a new corporation 
under the management of C. P. Jones, 
formerly a member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

The town of Goderich, Ont., is moving 
in the matter of an increase in elevator 
accommodation at that point. The Gode- 
rich Elevator & Transit Co, Ltd., is 
asking the town for certain tax exemp- 
tions, and in the event of these being 
granted a 1,000,000-bu annex to the pres- 
ent elevator of this company will be 
built. 

Although it was announced a week 
ago that the Canadian government pro- 
posed to suspend the coasting laws of 
this country in order to enable American 
vessels to carry grain from Fort William 
to eastern Canadian ports, nothing has so 
far been done in that direction. The 
government has probably found it cannot 
suspend the law without an act of 
Parliament, and as Parliament is not at 
present sitting the proposal is in abey- 
ance. 


The congested state of the grain trade 
east of the lakes is pressing upon federal 
authorities the necessity for early action 
in the erection of new elevators at suit- 
able points in Ontario and Quebec. The 
city of Kingston, Ont., is one point under 
discussion. This was a leading Canadian 
grain center a generation ago, but has 
lately fallen behind in the race. It is 
now suggested that a 5,000,000-bu gov- 
ernment elevator should be built at 
Kingston to take grain from boats sail- 
ing through the Welland Canal and Lake 
Ontario. 


This week brought no relief for On- 
tario millers in the matter of discrimina- 
tion against western spring wheat flour 
ground in Ontario as compared with the 
rate on wheat. Railways are chargin 
5@7c bu more to carry flour to pow oe | 
than the rate on grain, and this is acting 
as a heavy handicap on the exporting 
flour trade. It is supposed that the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa is ae to 
arrange some relief, but officially both 
the government and the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners have refused to take 
any action. 


This year’s Ontario soft winter wheat 
is showing splendid quality under the in- 
spectors’ tests. It is generally over 60 
lbs to the bu, and there is little or no 
smut in any the millers have seen so 
far. The eastern standard board had 
an easy job in fixing the commercial 
grades for this year. It has made 
No. 1 commercial to test 58 Ibs, and it is 
to contain no more sprouted or smutty 
wheat than an official standard sample. 
No. 2 commercial is to weigh not less 
than 57 lbs, and the board left some 
discretion to inspectors in judging its 
other qualities. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 11.—Business 
continues exceedingly active here for 
both spring and winter wheat flours and, 
as a result, prices have increased. De- 
mand for flour for export has been large 
and continuous. In spring wheat flours, 
mills are very busy keeping even with 
the demand for local and export trade. 








Car lots of first patents are quoted at 
$6.90 bbl, jute, delivered, with seconds 
at $6.40 and strong bakers $6.20, deliy- 
ered, jute, less 10c bbl for cash. This is 
an increase of 10c bbl. 

Prices for winter wheat flours are 
varying. ‘The official prices have been 
lower than those actually paid in some 
cases this week, but on Thursday the 
list prices were marked up. Car lots of 
choice grades were selling in most cases 
at $5.45@5.55 bbl, jute, delivered, but at 
the same time some dealers were selling 
at as high as $5.65. Broken lots ar 
quoted at $5.70@5.75, jute, delivered. 
with winter wheat patents at $6.25, in 
new cotton. This gain is 15@25c bbl. 

Many inquiries have been received 
within the last few days for spring 
wheat flour for December and January 
delivery. Prices offered have been very 
good, and many sales have been made. 

White corn flour remains strong a! 
$5@5.10 bbl, delivered to the trade, with 
standard grades of rolled oats at $3.05 
@3.15 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

There is a big demand for bran and 
other millfeeds, with the prices un 
changed, as follows: bran, $22 ton; 
shorts, $24; middlings, $28,—in bags, de- 
livered, less 25c cash terms. 


NOTES 


Flour arrivals here by rail and water 
during the last six days have totaled 
209,994 sacks; meal, 32,780 sacks. 

The National Breweries have taken out 
a permit for a $10,000 grain drying plant 
at one of their establishments here. 

The flour and feed store of William 
Macaulay, Bury, Que., was_ seriously; 
damaged by fire on Tuesday night. 


Letters patent have been granted by 
the province of Quebec to J. A. Laberge, 
Ltd., to carry on a wholesale and retail 
business in grain and feeds in the city 
of Montreal. 


W. B. Woods, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has been taking an active 
part recently in the $35,000 campaign of 
the Presbyterians in Montreal. 


The bakers of Montreal are up in arms 
over the decision of the city to charge 
them $100 per wagon if they persist in 
selling cakes and other confectionery 
from their vehicles on the streets. They 
have been sending strong protests to the 
city hall, and the question will probably 
come up at the next council meeting. As 
five of the local bakers operate at least 
100 wagons each daily, the cost will be 


heavy. 
L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Nov. 11.—The flour 
market reflects gratifying business. Pre- 
vailing prices are the same as a week 
ago, and still standing firmly in line 
with wheat. All mills, large and small, 
are running full time, and even with that 
it is difficult to meet the large volume 
of trade. Local millers advise excellent 
trade in exporting quarters, as well as 
domestic. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. . 

MILLFEED 


Considering the exceptionally mild 
fall, bran and shorts are selling exceed- 
ingly well, maintaining themselves strong- 
ly in line with other grains. Market 
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m and steady, and quotations on same 
— as last wae Bran is selling at $17 
ton, in mixed cars with flour, an shorts 
at $19, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

WHEAT 

The opening of the Winnipeg wheat 
market, Tuesday morning, following 
Thanksgiving holiday, registered an ad- 
vance, closing at %¢ above Saturday. 
Trade is wide, showing much activity. 
With farmers heavy sellers and export- 
ers good buyers, all offerings are well 
taken care of. Exporting buying has 
been less than it would have been had 
there not been congestion in export chan- 
nels and difficulty experienced in getting 
wheat to seaboard. The market has a 
very strong undertone, prices fluctuating 
but slightly either way, as indicated by 
the following table setting out prices of 
No. 1 northern for the week: 


o— Futures—, 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Nov. 6% ..seeeee haces’ Beearas ~Gadevas 
Nov. 7 cccccsccce 1.05% 1.05 % 1.00% 
Nov. 8 ..cscsece 1.06% 4.06 1.00% 
Nov. 9 .cccccces 1.05% 1.05% 99% 
Nov. 10 .....-+- 1.06% 1.05% -99% 
Nov. 11 ...sees0. 1.07% 1.06% 1.00% 

*Holiday. 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 

An excellent trade in cash wheat was 
in evidence, and millers were liberal 
buyers. Shipping facilities are greatly 
improved, and thé customary rush be- 
fore the close of navigation has com- 
menced in earnest. Inspections for the 
week averaged 1,712 cars per day, against 
1,880 last week. 

OATMEAL 

A similar sentiment is expressed this 
week for rolled oats and oatmeal as for 
flour, namely, business of good propor- 
tions, with tendency toward still larger 
demands. Prices remain same as last 
report. Quotations: good brands of 
rolled oats $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in oats, barley and rye con- 
tinues small, on account of the light 
offerings. The inquiry for these com- 
modities is good, especially from export- 
ing circles for rye. For the time being 
the flaxseed market is extremely dull; 
Canadian crushers apparently have satis- 
fied their wants, as the odd cars coming 
out are going through the clearing house. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 463,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 5234c; rye, 8314c; flaxseed, $2.02, 
—in store, Fort William. 


NOTES 


It is estimated that the aggregate ship- 
ments of grain for this year are still 
more than 25,000,000 bus in excess of the 
total shipments of 1915 for the same 
period, 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, leader of the 
Progressive party in the dominion Par- 
liament, has resigned that position to de- 
vote his full time to the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. 

Bread in Winnipeg is selling at 7c for 
the 20-oz loaf, unwrapped, and 6c for 
the 16-oz loaf, wrapped. This is le re- 
duction since Nov. 1, on the former, 
whereas the latter is now being wrapped, 
with price unchanged. 

An interesting visitor on the Winnipeg 
Exchange this week was David F. M. 
Chalmers, head of the New Zealand Loan 
& Mercantile Agency Co., Ltd., a lead- 
ing grain and wool firm of Melbourne, 
Australia, Mr. Chalmers is on a two 
years’ world tour of investigation, and 
will visit the principal exchanges of 
Europe and America. 

In 1902, for the whole of the fall 
season up to Nov. 3, grain figures were 
as follows: receipts, 8,819,004 bus; ship- 
ments, 10,821,307. For the week ending 
Nov. 3, 1922, seven days only, figures 
were as follows: receipts, 14,471,067 bus 
wheat, 1,066,684 bus oats, 719,213 bus 
barley, 189,178 flaxseed, 558,328 bus rye, 
an aggregate of over 17,470,000 bus. 

Parrish & Heimbecker’s new private 
up-to-date elevator at Port Arthur 
opened for business this week. While 
planned for an ultimate capacity of 
1,000,000 bus, which will be completed 
next year, the first unit to be opened has 
space for 300,000. W. L. Parrish, the 
head of the firm, is one of the pioneers 
of the grain trade of the West. The 
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plant will be managed by Mr. Ellis. It 
is located on both railroads, and has un- 
excelled water front facilities. 
Excluding rural credit and Manitoba 
farm loans, the total amount which farm- 
ers owe to the provincial government is 
estimated at $750,000, and government 
departments doing business with farm- 
ers are carrying on a vigorous collec- 
tion campaign. The large proportion of 
the amount outstanding is in connection 
with the cow schemes, with school taxes 
in second place. There is a total of 
$300,000 outstanding on the cow scheme, 
and the government is seriously consid- 
ering abandoning it. L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 


Vanoovuver, B. C., Nov. 11.—Vancou- 
ver mills and local representatives of the 
prairie mills report excellent domestic de- 
mand for all grades of flour. There has 
been no fluctuation in the price since 
Sept. 20. 

European and oriental demand con- 
tinues brisk. Further fair-sized sales are 
reported to both these markets, the for- 
mer taking patents and straights and the 
latter government war grade flour and 
clears, 

November shipment first patent was 
worked at $5.60 bbl, f.o.b. cars, Vancou- 
ver, for export, and December shipment 
at $5.20, packed in jute 140’s. Straight 
grade, 96 per cent, for December ship- 
ment, was worked at $4.90, f.o.b. cars, 
Vancouver, export rate, packed in cotton 
49s. First clear sales for November ship- 
ment were made to the Orient at $4.75, 
cotton 49’s, basis export rate f.o.b. cars, 
Vancouver. 





MILLFEED 

An advance of $2 in bran and shorts 
became effective Nov. 3, making the list 
price of bran $22 ton, and shorts $24, 
f.o.b. cars, Vancouver. These feeds are 
scarce, and all offerings are readily picked 
up. Buyers for the most part antici- 
pated a od feeds during November 
and December, and the recent advance, 
coming at a time when a reduction was 
expected, has caused an exceedingly ac- 
tive demand. Some car lots of feed flour 
changed hands during the week at $3.10 
bbl, f.o.b. cars, Vancouver. The supply 
is somewhat limited, and millers are now 
asking $3.20 for November shipment. 


CORN 

The average monthly consumption of 
American corn in the Vancouver market 
is from 600 to 800 tons, all used for feed- 
ing purposes. For the past week the 
price of No. 2 Fang has ranged $34@35 
ton, for immediate shipment; November 
shipment, 50c ton lower. 

Some Manchurian corn is now being 
offered for December arrival from the 
Orient at $34@35 ton, sacked, c.i.f., Van- 
couver. This corn is considered better 
than the No. 2 yellow for poultry pur- 
poses; being drier, it cracks much cleaner 
and looks better in mixed feeds but, 
owing to the uncertainty of delivery, buy- 
ers are only contracting for small parcels. 


NOTES 


Rolled oats and oatmeal prices are un- 
changed. Slight increase in demand, but 
room for considerable improvement. 


Strauss & Co., grain dealers of London, 
Eng., will open branch offices in Van- 
couver on Dec. 1. A. W. Whitmore has 
been appointed local manager. He has 
been associated with C. P. Coles & Co. 
since 1919. 

Alberta No. 2 Canadian western oats 
are selling at $33@34 ton, f.o.b., cars, 
Vancouver, with lower grades applying 
at usual bien J spot spreads. The 
market is flooded with oats, and demand 
for future shipment is very slack. 


W. R. Theal, president Chilliwack 
Board of Trade, and manager of Rock- 
well, Theal & Davison, flour and feed 
merchants of Chilliwack, B. C., was in 
Vancouver for several days this week. 
He reports very satisfactory flour busi- 
ness in the Chilliwack district. 

Space for flour and bulk grain to Euro- 
poe ports for November, December and 

anuary is quoted at 37s 6d. Distress 
tonnage was offering this week, and was 
taken up at 35s 6d, and one parcel as 
low as 33s 6d. The rate to the Orient on 
flour and sacked grain is quoted at $5.35 
ton (2,000 lbs), handling charges includ- 
ed, or $4.60@4.70, net, to ship. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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COPELAND AS SENATOR 


It has not frequently happened that a 
man occupying a position such as Dr. 
Royal S. Copeland has held in New 
York has gone on to take up so much 
broader, though not more important, 
work than has Mr. Copeland by his elec- 
tion by a large majority to  repre- 
sent New York state in the United States 
Senate. Neither has it frequently hap- 
pened that one of the principal states 
in the Union has been represented b 
two men differing so widely from eac 
other as Senator Wadsworth and Senator 
Copeland differ both in ideas, ideals and 
general appearance. 

The first is a polished gentleman of 
the “lord of the manor” type, the high- 
est exemplification of the old-time 
“standpatter,” fond of good living, and 
the second is one who claims to be a plain 
man of the people with some tendency 
toward at least mild radicalism and with 
rather unique ideas as to what people 
should eat. 

He is a staunch advocate of that dear, 
old but fallacious theory that whole 
wheat flour is the only kind fit for human 
food, and it may be that after he has 
been seated in the Senate he will make 
an attempt to have the Constitution of 
the United States amended so that it 
will be illegal to use any other kind, on 
the basis that he, and not the people, 
knows what they want, and that another 
little amendment wouldn’t do any harm. 

The new senator’s attitude toward 
those two very popular and inseparable 
Americans, light wine and beer, has not 
yet been made known, but his attitude 
toward bleaching has, and if it is to be 
extended toward the linen of his highly 
polished colleague from Livingston Coun- 
ty, may hamper that gentleman some- 
what in maintaining his immaculate ap- 
pearance, which has made him a shining 
mark for many years. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


While the month of October through- 
out the entire trade was a good one, 
some brokers reporting the biggest busi- 
ness during that month of any so far this 
year, the market during the past week 
has been quiet and business has been 
largely of a routine character. The 
complaint of lack of deliveries is general 
throughout the trade, and the chief in- 
terest of buyers is to get in the flour 
they have already purchased. About a 
third of the day the trade spends, tele- 
phone receiver glued to ear, in an earnest 
effort to get some satisfaction from the 
railroad companies, and an important 
person in the firm these days is the man 
who gets a car through. 

City buyers are not interested in pur- 
chasing ahead very far until they see 
how the other flour ordered comes in, but 
firms here who sell outside the metro- 
politan district report orders ahead for 
March and April shipment, from the 
country trade. 

The biggest demand is for clears, which 
are growing more difficult to get. ‘The 
demand for spring patents is light, and 
mills in the Northwest are holding rath- 
er firmly to their prices. Buyers do not 
consider that flour prices are in line with 
wheat and, therefore, are not taking on 
much stuff. 

There has been slightly more interest: 
in Kansas flours during the past two 
weeks, although buying for mill shipment 
is not very heavy. Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania soft winter wheat flours for do- 


¢ 


mestic consumption are quiet, with prac- 
tically only a demand in the export mar- 
ket. Brokers who are handling Ne- 
braska flours report buyers interested in 
these. 

No change has occurred in Canadian 
flours for domestic use, as mills are still 
well sold ahead, and the freight car sit- 
uation continues difficult. Mills have 
nothing to offer in this market, so New 
York representatives of Canadian mills 
are-marking time until more normal con- 
ditions return. 

With regard to rye flour, the resale 
market is in control. Prices for mill 
shipment range $5@5.75, while resale 
prices are $4.75@5, and while little is 
being done at over $5, a resale offer be- 
low this mark usually interests a buyer. 


EXPORT MARKET 

There seems to have been a rather per- 
sistent inquiry and fair volume of sales 
of soft winter wheat flours for ship- 
ment to Mediterranean ports, and in 
some cases the offers were for more than 
could be supplied, although none were 
for very large lots. In one case the 
exporter required 1,000 tons, but the 
mill representative receiving it could only 
furnish 300. 

This business was all done through 
local exporting concerns at prices rang- 
ing around $5.80@5.90, jute, which was 
about 70@80c below the level of west- 
ern mill prices. 

One exporter quite well qualified to 
speak on the subject, owing to his hav- 
ing spent many weeks in the Levant, said 
that the present situation there brought 
about by the Turkish authorities and 
their practical defiance of allied interests 
and aims was making it increasingly dif- 
ficult and somewhat dangerous to do 
business in and around Constantinople, 
but was of the opinion that Great Britain 
was in a very strong position and could, 
if it became necessary, absolutely control 
the situation. 

There was also a fair volume of sales 
of Canadian flours for export through 
New York, but no information as to 
their destination or prices was obtain- 
able. 

In the domestic market, prices were: 
spring fancy patents $7.75@8.50, stand- 
ard patents $6.50@7.25, first clears $5.75 
@6.25; hard winter short patents $6.75@ 
7.25, straights $6.25@6.65, first clears 
$5.25@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.80 
@6.15,—all in jute. 


MR. LOVE TO NEW YORK 


William J. Love, vice president and 
general manager of the Shipping Board’s 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, will 
shortly, in addition to his, other duties, 
assume chargé of the North Atlantic 
district in New York City, taking the 
place of A. F. Mack, whose resignation 
is effective Dec. 31. Mr. Love’s head- 
quarters will be in New York, but he 
will probably spend one day a week in 
Washington, and will have active super- 
vision of the operation of all the Ship- 
ping Board passenger vessels now op- 
erated in the- North Atlantic service to 
South America and the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Love is generally recognized as 
one of the most able steamship execu- 
tives in the country, and word of this ap- 
pointment has been well received by all 
interests. Naming him to take charge 
of the New York office settles a question 
that has been much discussed for the 
par several weeks, as all sorts of rumors 
ave been rife as to the operating man- 
agement of the United States lines. Mr. 
Love’s supervision will include this line, 
the Munson, Admiral, Oriental and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


NEW YORK’S FLOUR EXPORTS 


The interesting fact has just been 
brought out in an item in the New York 
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Journal of Commerce that export of 
flour from New York in the early days 
was one of the chief factors in building 
up the port. In 1694, of the 983 build- 
ings in the city of New York, over 600 
were devoted to trade in flour. The 
earliest known manifest of a_ vessel 
clearing from the port was in 1626, and 
the cargo was furs and timber, but in 
1694, when flour trade was thriving, 
there were 128 vessels afloat which hailed 
from this port. 

New York still holds her own in flour 
and grain exports, and during the past 
week 151,346 bbls flour and 976,278 bus 
wheat went out from here, cargoes which 
would have made the shippers of the 
seventeenth century sit up and take no- 
tice. 

NEW YORK BUSINESS OPTIMISM 

A letter has been sent out by Lewis 
E. Pierson, president of the Merchants’ 
Association, to 14,000 carefully chosen 
business houses that are leaders in New 
York’s commercial, financial and pro- 
fessional life. This is a test to see how 
the business mind of New York likes 
the present situation, and replies leave 
no doubt that they see convincing signs 
of steady improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions. 

It is encouraging to see the generally 
optimistic spirit shown in these letters 
from practically every line of business, 
even including the frequently pessimistic 
flour trade, and while some of them may 
be tinged with the idea that, by creating 
an atmosphere of optimism, better con- 
ditions will result, still there is a real 
improvement shown in business in the 
city of New York over a year ago. 


ROMER MEMORIAL MEETING 


A meeting of members of the New 
York Produce Exchange was held in the 
board rooms on Nov. 9, in memory of 
the late Alfred Romer. 

In opening the meeting George Rossen, 
president of the exchange, touched upon 
the business career and life of the de- 
ceased, after which Charles W. Mc- 
Cutchen, one of the late Mr. Romer’s 
oldest friends, offered a resolution which 
reads in part as follows: 

“Alfred Romer was born June 27, 
1840, in Pleasantville, Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York, the place where his grand- 
father established the family home more 
than a century ago. He became a mem- 
ber of the exchange in 1865, and was per- 
haps the oldest in membership of that 
body when he died. He ever showed an 
eager interest in the affairs of the ex- 
change, and was naturally selected to 
serve on the board of managers as early 
as 1872, again in 1882-3-4-5, and still 
again in the years 1890-1-2, in all, eight 
years. During those terms, he freely 
gave to the administration of this ex- 
change his time, his energy, his best 
thoughts, and his ripe judgment, thus 
acquiring an insight into the fundamental 
principles of honor, good faith and in- 
tegrity in human affairs upon which this 
institution from its beginning has been 
built. 

“This training fitted him for higher 
duties, and in 1892 he was chosen to be 
the vice president; and in 1894, the high- 
est honors and duties which the exchange 
can offer to its preferred members were 
conferred upon him, when he was ele- 
vated to the office of president. Upon 
the expiration of his term as president, 
he was appointed a member of the arbi- 
tration committee, and for many years 
has been the chairman of that most im- 
portant of all departments of the ex- 
change. During all this time, he has al- 
ways been a member of the board of the 
gratuity fund. A mere recital of these 
services indicates how greatly he will be 
missed from the council chambers of this 
association in the years to come. 

“When Alfred Romer first joined the 
exchange in 1865, he was the head of the 
flour jobbing firm of Romer & See. Lat- 
er, in 1886, he became connected with the 
bakery firm of J. H: Shults & Co., after- 
wards the Shults Bread Co. Upon the 
death of Mr. Shults he became the active 
head of this well-known company. 

“In his business life, in the small, 
early days, and in the large, in the years 
of his management of the great company 
and the various financial and other enter- 

rises of which he was also the guiding 

ad, Alfred Romer displayed not only 
a genius for organizing‘ and directing 
business undertakings, but those quali- 
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ties of mind, character and personality, 
undeviating honor and honesty, faith and 
fair dealing, justice and righteousness, 
which are more to be prized than gain 
or greatness. 

“We do not fail to recall, in all these 
years during which we have companied 
with him on this Board of Trade, that 
outstanding quality of optimism—the 
habit of looking for the light ahead, 
which characterized his habitual outlook 
on life.” 

Following this Edward R. Carhart of- 
fered a fitting tribute, in which he said: 
“With many of us, life frays out at its 
longer end. Infirmities, disappointments, 
sorrows, and accumulating years make 
our feet drag heavily as we reach the 
top. It was different with Alfred 
Romer. He went over the top straight 
west, with the rush of youth and with- 
out the usual strain of 82 years of life. 
His wife and children all survive him, 
having lived with him in health during 
all these years. He practically died in 
the town in which he was born, and on 
the day that he expected to move from 
his country home to the city, he was 
buried. Those of us who have known 
him in his public service and in his busi- 
ness life, as well as in his family and 
home surroundings, know that his life 
was one full to overflowing. We there- 
fore speak of him today only with 
thoughts of thanksgiving that we have 
known him, have been able to work with 
him for so long a time, and that he was 
able to live out a life so unusually happy 
and free, even to the day of its comple- 
tion here.” 


NOTES 


John W. Cain, sales manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in New York on a flying visit this 
week, 

L. L. Seaman, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, left on 
Nov. 10 for a few days’ trip to Sa- 
vannah and Charleston. 

Richard D. Patton, vice president of 
the Ansted & Burke Co., Springfield, 
Ohio, has been elected a member of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 


W. H. Smith, sales manager for the 
Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
in New York this week visiting his east- 
ern connection, the S. R. Strisik Co. 

The board of directors of the National 
Biscuit Co. has declared the ninety-ninth 
dividend on preferred stock. This will 
amount to 1% per cent, and will be pay- 
able Nov. 29. 

H. R. Markwith, formerly connected 
with the sales department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. at Minneapolis, has tak- 
en charge of the flour department of 
the Green-Mish Co., Washington. 

The nineteenth annual banquet of the 
New York State Millers’ Association will 
be held at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on 
Nov. 22, and A. L. Goetzmann, of Minne- 
apolis, will be one of the speakers. 

The latest compilation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of American com- 
modities in demand in foreign countries 
contains but two requests for flour, one 
from Norway and the other from Czecho- 
Slovakia. 


Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, of Christiania, 
Norway, who has been in this country 
for some time, making and visiting mill 
connections, sailed for home on Nov. 16, 
on the steamship United States of the 
Scandinavian-American Line. 


The Commercial Cable Co. has an- 
nounced the interruption of the Eastern 
company’s cable to Constantinople, and 
in view of unsettled political conditions 
it. is not known just when full normal 
service will be restored on the line. 


James B. Flach, brother of George R. 
Flach, secretary of the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., has joined the selling staff of this 
company. Mr. Flach has had some ex- 
a in the baking business, so should 

e well qualified as a flour salesman. 


The large influx of visiting millers has 
ceased, and the number of out-of-town 
men here this week was small. Among 
them were Louis Mennel, vice president 
of the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, and 
Charles Ritz, sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 


A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Grand Island, Neb. arrived in New 








York Nov. 15 to attend the convention 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, and to visit Samuel Knighton & 
Son, the mill’s representatives here. 


After the White Star liner Majestic 
has discharged her passengers, mail, ex- 
press freight, etc., at New York on Nov. 
14, the world’s largest liner will steam to 
Boston to go into the naval drydock in 
South Boston, which is the only one of 
its kind in working order capable of 
taking a ship of this size. 

On the night of Nov. 14 the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. will have an em- 
pa go party at its offices at Corlears 
and Water streets, New York. This will 
be for the employees of the mill and the 
Hecker Cereal Co. also, and about 200 
people are expected. There will be a 
dinner first, followed by a dance and 
movies, and if this event is anything like 
the parties this company usually gives, 
it will be a highly successful affair. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Nov. 11.—Flour was 
easier and more salable except in the case 
of soft winters, which, on the plea of 
scarcity, were held above the reach of 
most buyers. As a whole, it was a poor 
week for business, with the trade well 
supplied and seeing’ nothing ahead to 
encourage further buying. owever, a 
few good sales of hard winter patent and 
straight were made at reductions based 
on the high prices obtainable for clears 
and feed, but aside from this the market 
was listless. 

Minneapolis cash wheat is maintaining 
a spread of 9c, which the trade thinks is 
out of all reason, with a big crop of 
good wheat up there and with the spread 
at Kansas City, where the general condi- 
tions are not near so fine as in the 
Northwest, only 4@5c. That 4@5c bu 
premium which the Northwest is demand- 
ing over the Southwest makes a big dif- 
ference to everybody, and especially to 
the consumer. 

Springs were easier and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7@7.25; stand- 
ard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Prices 
in instances were off 10c without attract- 
ing more than an occasional car lot buyer, 
and where anything was done standard 
grade generally figured in the transaction. 

Hard winters were lower and more ac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.65@6.90; straights, $6.15@6.40,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
mills reduced limits 25c, based on what 
they were getting for clear and feed, 
which enabled them to make fair sales of 
both patent and straight. A few mills 
refused to meet the cut, and these were 
not in the running. 

Soft winters were firm but quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $6.25@6.50; 
near-by straights, $5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. The 
West is asking more than these figures, 
but the local trade is content to do its 
buying from the tributary mills at the 
difference in price. This difference is on 
the wane, however, with good near-by 
wheat getting scarce and pulling up to 
the western in price. There were appar- 
ently no sales of patent, but near-by 
straights sold up to $5.50, cotton, and 
down to $5, bulk, which about reflected 
the market at the close, with offerings 
light. 

City mills ran full time and capacity, 
and are sold well ahead, coms ly for 
export. They made no change in their 
spring flour, but advanced their winters 
25c bbl and feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 20,823 
bbls; destined for export, 11,458. 


NOTES 


Of the 542,279 bus wheat received here 
this week, 504,106 were destined for ex- 
port. 

Considerable apeing ant winter first 
and second clear is being exported via 
Baltimore. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., is back from a protracted stay 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

At the close, yesterday, No. 3 red win- 
ter wheat was 3c lower than No. 2 red 
winter, while No. 3 red winter, garlieky, 
was 7c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
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or 13%4c under No. 2 red winter, and 
10%4c under No. 3 red winter. 

Exports from here this week included 
21,708 bbls flour and 972,714 bus grain— 
48,000 wheat, 248,571 corn, 539,000 oats 
and 137,143 rye. 

There are six steamers in port waiting 
for full cargoes of grain, principally for 
Canadian wheat in Conte which is being 
held up at Buffalo. 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 64%4¢ under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 9c under 
last week and 314c under last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Nov. 10, 1,072,082 bus; same period 
last year, 875,263. Range of prices this 
week, 70c@$1.231%,; last year, 95c@ 
$1,084. 

Garlicky wheat has suddenly sprung 
into great favor, due probably to the fact 
that it is rapidly becoming scarce, and 
the discount at which it has been selling 
under western grain is fast disappearing. 

Morris Schapiro, president, respective- 
ly, of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Boston Iron & Metal Co. and Globe Brew- 
ing & Mfg. Co., all of this city, is reported 
to have bought for investment the larye 
warehouse on Central Avenue formerly 
occupied by Frey & Son, Inc., grocer and 
flour distributor, for approximately $4.,- 
000. . 


Visitors this week were Ignace Panzer, 
of the Superintendence Co., Inc., super- 
vising shipments and guaranteeing out- 
turn, New York and Paris; Edgar !). 
Eddy, president Eddy Seed Cleaners, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont; J. E. Bailey, with 
Acme-Evans Co., millers, Indianapolis, 
Ind; H. D. Yoder, vice president ai! 
sales manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. 

Baltimore will have its hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, ii: 
defense of its differential freight rate, on 
Nov. 13, when the Chamber of Commerce: 
will be represented by G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, traffic manager; Robert Ramsa), 
George S. Jackson, E. F. Richards an 
F. A. Meyer. The Baltimore Board of 
Trade, Merchants’ and Manufacturers 
Association, Export and Import Boar! 
of Trade and doubtless all other loci! 
organizations that are interested in tl. 
future development of the city as a 
manufacturing and shipping center will 
also be represented. Walker D. Hines, 
who succeeded McAdoo as United States 
Railroad Administrator, will be among 
those who will look after Baltimore’s in- 
terests. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 11.—Domestic 
trade has dropped off for patents, the 
occasional slight spurts in demand being 
mostly from buyers who heard of some 
low prices being made in this market, 
and wanted to get in on the bottom. 
There is no doubt that cutting has been 
quite general as far as patents are con- 
pnconll but just why, with very little 
change in wheat prices this week, is onc 
of the peculiarities of flour business. 

The mills are advising their customers 
to get busy on the present basis of 
wheat, as they look for higher prices in 
the near future. They all have plenty of 
unfilled orders to last for another two 
weeks at least, but with the flour trade 
likely to underestimate its requirements 
during the latter part of next month, any 
upward tendency in prices would send 
them scurrying into the market. 

There has been an active export in- 
quiry, in fact half the business done 
this week was for that account, and the 
outlook is more favorable than for some 
time past. It is easy to sell clears at 
higher prices than last week, and the 
mills had nothing to offer today, with bids 
at the top quotations for anything desir- 
able. Rye flour strong, with a better 
inquiry. 

Prices to the local retail trade were 
advanced 25c, making the best patents 
$8 in paper %’s. ‘Demand is reported 
light, with little prospects of any im- 
provement. 

Kansas mill agents here report the 
dullest week for some time in every . 
direction. Flour is piling up, and cars 
are scarce. Average prices on short 

atents were a little higher, $7.15@7.35, 

ut standards were lower, many fairly 
good brands being offered at $6@6.25 
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and nobody asking above $6.75, which 
latter price, of course, was out of 


ight. 

 Millfeeds are weak, and the general 
opinion is that prices are going lower. 
This has kept buyers out of the market 
except when forced to purchase, and 
then taking as little as possible. The 
mills as a rule have some contracts still 
on hand, and are not offering spot stuff 
to any extent in carloads. Bran seems 
to be more readily obtainable than mid- 
dlings, but all prices are lower, although 
the West is reported very firm and little 
offered. Jobbers here say it will take 
cheaper prices to bring out country buy- 
ers in this state until weather conditions 
change. Canadian feeds are offered free- 
ly and at easy prices. 

Corn meal coarse feed active and firm. 
Hominy feed firm, and the demand 
takes all offered, with no spot obtainable 
and inquiry good. Gluten feed higher 
and the situation looks good, as offerings 
are light and there is a better demand 
than for some time. Cottonseed meal 
higher and prices, as a rule, have been 
withdrawn, due to the short interest in 
the South, it is claimed. Oil meal firm- 
er, now that resellers are well cleaned 
up, and the mills are not anxious to sell. 

Buckwheat stronger, sales being re- 
ported at $2, track, Buffalo, and that 
price bid today, through billed. Local 
feed mixers are not in the market at 
anything like that figure. Rolled oats 
in active demand and firm. Reground 
oat hulls sold readily at $15, track, Buf- 
falo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
This week. <...s..ccseeses 164,120 99 
Last Week wsccssccceveces 165,215 100 
Veer GOO cecvcacvesecie sce 142,740 86 
Two years ago .......+.++ 116,245 70 
Three years agO ........+++ 116,800 70 


NOTES 


Charles C. Smith, local manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., is on a business 
trip to the Brooklyn factory. 

Frank C. Greutker, sales manager for 
the Clover Leaf Milling Co., has been 
elected a member of the Buffalo Flour 
Club. 

W. R. McAvoy, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., attended a meeting of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania bakers held at Sun- 
bury last week. 

Richard Baird and W. S. Preyer have 
been a a committee to arrange 
for another stag outing for the Buffalo 
Flour Club in the near future. 

Joseph Hannes, vice president and 
general manager of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., is making a trip 
through eastern markets this week. 

Stocks of wheat here today in store 
are 12,500,000 bus and afloat about 
8,000,000, the bulk being Canadian. Last 
year there were 7,121,000 bus in store, 
and none afloat. ; 

Shipments by lake from Buffalo eleva- 
tors to Montreal this week were 579,000 
bus wheat; last year, none. This trade 
will fall off sharply next week, as Mont- 
real is getting congested. 

Suit has been started by the Robin- 
son Mfg Co., Muncie, Pa., against the 
Black Rock Milling Corporation of this 
city, asking $7,000 for alleged nonpay- 
ment for machinery delivered. 

Elmer Groben, of the Becker-Prentiss 
Co., wholesale grocers of Buffalo, is 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
group committee which includes the mill- 
ers and jobbers of flour in this city. 

The Globe Elevator Co. of this cit 
will manufacture poultry and stock feeds 
for the Quisenberry Feed Mfg. Ce. of 
Kansas City. The feeds will be made 
under the formule and supervision of 
the Kansas firm, and sold by it. 

Receipts of grain at this port by lake 
for the week were 9,031,000 bus of which 
7,548,000 were wheat, 6,000,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. A year ago there 
were 12,142,000 bus grain received, of 
which 9,900,000 were wheat, and 8,700,000 
from Canada. Other grain from Canada 
this week totaled over 1,000,000 bus. 

Continued delays to shipments from 
the Northwest and western states are 
working havoc with jobbers’ stocks 
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throughout this state. Buffalo mills are 
enjoying an unprecedented demand for 
immediate shipment. Of course the gen- 
eral car shortage is affecting Buffalo, 
but the movement seems to be improv- 
ing. 

The car supply here is steadily im- 
proving, although shippers would like a 
few hundred more daily. The canal 
feels the effect of this, as there are 
boats here waiting for cargoes of grain, 
and none offered. The canal rate on 
wheat has been 18c bu during the rush, 
but owners would have shaded that price 
today to get cargo. E. BANnGassEr. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 11.—There was a 
fairly steady flour market reported local- 
ly during the past week, with very little 
change in the range of prices. The only 
one noticeable was a shading of the top 
quotation for high grade hard winter 
wheat patents, other grades being about 
the same as quoted a week ago. 

Millers seem to be firm in their views 
and not inclined to make any material 
reduction in prices, but the trade here is 
not worried about that. Both consumers 
and distributors in New England are 
fairly well supplied with bread flour for 
the remainder of the year and, while 
stocks are not large, there is enough on 
hand and on the way to meet their re- 
quirements for that period. 

It is stated that there is considerable 
flour in transit, either sidetracked or lost 
where tracers and car accountants cannot 
find it, but these shipments are bound to 
show up after a while and the trade will 
then have more flour on hand than it can 
conveniently use. During the past few 
days receipts of flour for local use have 
shown an increase. 

Railroad officials state that transpor- 
tation shows no improvement, and hold 
out no hope for a betterment of condi- 
tions for some months to come. This 
applies not only to cars, but also to mo- 
tive power. 

There are still many complaints about 
delayed shipments from western mills, 
cases being cited where carloads of flour 
on the way to Boston have been out more 
than two months. Despite all this, the 
trade states that the supply of bread 
flour in the hands of the baking and dis- 
tributing trades in New England is suf- 
ficient for the remainder of the year. 

Pastry flours are relatively scarce and 
hard to get, and millers are holding very 
firm as regards prices and refusing to 
make concessions. Only a car or two is 
purchasable at a time, and users are 
forced to come into the market often. 


CONTROVERSY WITH LONGSHOREMEN 

A controversy over the amount of 
wages to be paid longshoremen in Boston 
for labor performed during their meal 
hours is holding up completion of a new 
agreement between members of the union 
and the transatlantic steamship lines. 
The longshoremen demand $2 for meal- 
time work, which the steamship compa- 
nies say is double the rate paid at other 
ports. 

The wage agreement between the union 
and the steamship companies expired sev- 
eral weeks ago, and since then a number 
ef conferences have been held. Impor- 
tant features of the agreement have been 
settled. The longshoremen will continue 
to receive $1 an hour for ordinary over- 
time, and 65c an hour for ordinary labor. 
Other classifications embrace unusual 
kinds of work. 

The last conference over the mealtime 
problem failed to bring about a compro- 
mise, the steamship agents maintaining, 
it is said, that there shall be no increase. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 
Frank C. Bowes, of this city, has been 
appointed New England representative 
of the Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., 
and will be located in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Boston. This ac- 
count had previously been handled in this 
city by Safford & Sinclair, with whom Mr. 
Bowes was associated, but the latter will 
hereafter be the company’s sole repre- 
sentative in New>England. 

The Kasco Mills, Inc., has secured the 
lease for a long term of years of the 
steel elevator of the Toledo Fuel Co. 
The plant consists of mills, three storage 
tanks and a frame warehouse. The pres- 
ent’ warehouse will be razed, a new one 
erected, and a seven-story brick and steel 


plant for the manufacture of poultry 
and scratch feed immediately constructed. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivavetpui, Pa., Nov. 11.—The flour 
market during the past week ruled firm, 
but the volume of business transacted was 
small, influenced by the occurrence of 
two legal holidays as well as the fact that 
buyers are inclined to operate cautiously. 
First spring clears and soft winter flours 
are higher, due to their scarcity. The 
railroad situation seems better, and flour 
is coming in a little more freely, particu- 
larly spring patents and hard winters. 


NOTES 

Samuel A. Allen, flour broker, is now 
located at 325 Bourse. 

Moore & McCormack have purchased 
the steamship Nyanza from the Shipping 
Board, and plan to transfer it to the 
Nyanza Steamship Co., of Wilmington, 
Del. 

A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Port of Philadelphia Ocean Traf- 
fic Bureau will be held Thursday in the 
Bourse, to consider having certain con- 
necting line railroads increase grain ship- 
ments to this city. 

According to the report of the commis- 
sion of navigation the arrivals and sail- 
ings of vessels engaged in foreign trade 
for last month numbered 281, with a 
tonnage of 1,298,849, compared with 234 
vessels, and a tonnage of 1,067,691, for 
October, 1921. 

The Nawsco Steamship Lines state that 
the reports that the Shipping Board 
would withdraw its steamships allocated 
to the company is without foundation. 
The representatives of the line state that 
these vessels, together with their own, will 
be maintained in the intercoastal service, 
and that the regular schedule of sailings 
direct to the west coast from Philadel- 
phia will be maintained. The North At- 
lantic & Western Steamship Co. was the 
pioneer line from this port to the Pacific 
Coast after the World War, and has been 
giving shippers dependable service. 

Samuet S. DanrE1s. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 11.—This has 
been a week of light inquiry and still 
lighter sales. A good part of the trade 
appears to have enough flour to meet all 
pressing needs. There is reason to be- 
lieve that many of the large bakers have 
considerable reserves on hand. Some of 
them bought quite heavily before the ad- 
vance set in, and have enough to carry 
them well toward the beginning of the 
new year. 

Slow railroad deliveries have to a con- 
siderable extent helped local mills. Many 
eastern distributors, unable to obtain de- 
liveries from their usual connections in 
the West, have turned to local mills, but 
shipments from the West are beginning 
to filter through more freely. 

Mills are fairly well booked ahead, 
and lack of new esioun this week has 
had little effect on their activities. 
Wheat is coming in quite freely from 
Buffalo elevators, and there have been 
fair shipments out. Asking prices are 
about 10c higher on the best grades of 
hard wheat flour, but a firm offer might 
get it at the dld level. Going quotations 
on hard wheat flour: spring patent, $7.85 
@7.95 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7.75; bakers patent, $7.50@7.55, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
low grade, $4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6@6.50, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6. 

The shortage of available soft wheat 
is acute. Most of the mills have with- 
drawn quotations, being unable to cover 
at a price that would warrant unprotect- 
ed flour sales. There is no lack of win- 
ter wheat hereabouts, but farmers busy 
with their fall work are not inclined to 
stop to haul it, particularly when prices 
are advancing. Shippers to country 
points stand little show of getting cars 
that are more urgently needed to move 
perishables. Mills here are regularly 
paying $1.20@1.25 bu to farmers, and 
have = $1.35 to a shade higher for car 
lots shipped in. Some shippers are ask- 
ing above $1.40, delivered. 

Just now mills are more interested in 
filling orders already on the books than 
taking on new business, but flour without 
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wheat is in the same class as bricks with- 
out straw, and shipments are contingent 
on getting the wheat, and not on the 
anxiety of buyers to get the flour. Win- 
ter straights are quoted locally at $6.25 
bbl, cotton 98’s. Quotations on graham 
flour have been withdrawn. Entire 
wheat flour is 15c higher, and offered at 
$7.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 

There has been more activity in rye 
flour this week. Several round lots have 
been sold, and mills are now booked 30 
days ahead. Shipping directions are com- 
ing in freely, and mills are running full 
time. Former prices are maintained, 
with best white brands offered at $5.80 
@5.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands dull and lower, with 
light offered at $5.65, medium at $5.50 
and dark at $5.40, all cotton 98’s. 

The feed market is strong, with de- 
mand cleaning up all offerings promptly. 
Some mills are shipping mostly in mixed 
cars, regular customers getting the pref- 
erence. Prices are firm, with few 
changes. The going quotations: spring 
bran, $31.50@33.50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $30; winter bran, $30, 
sacked, mostly local; spring middlings, 
flour, $35.50@36.50, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, standard, $32; winter mid- 
dlings, $31@32, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed a shade higher at $28, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed in good de- 
mand. Ground oats are offered at $36 
ton, and corn meal at $36, both bulk, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, $2 per 
100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour from city mills with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
..  . Severe aera re. tire 9,900 53 
DE WOE wecstdwicssevess 10,600 57 


Of this week’s total 7,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Rochester Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation will observe National Macaroni 
Week, which opens Nov. 12, with a sales 
drive on macaroni, spaghetti and allied 
products. 

Weather conditions and not official 
proclamation will close the barge canal 
season. Traffic is extremely heavy, due 
in part to the shortage of cars. Boats 
are hurrying through to destination in 
an attempt to move one more load be- 
fore ice forms. It is estimated that the 
total tonnage moved will double that of 
last year. Heavy shipments of grain 
are moving between lake points and tide- 
water. 

Forced against a rocky bank by the 
wash of a tank steamer, the grain barge 
George F. Bass, chartered by the Ocean 
& Inland Transportation Co., of New 
York, sank crosswise of the barge canal 
almost within the city limits, blocking 
canal traffic for two days. The barge, 
with a cargo of 11,000 bus wheat, was 
bound for tidewater. It is practically 
a complete wreck, and the loss on the 
cargo will be heavy. 

Suit is under way here with Martha J. 
and John E. Wilson as plaintiffs against 
the General Baking Co. According to 
the information, Mrs. Wilson purchased 
a loaf of the defendant company’s bread 
on March 8, 1921. Subsequently she re- 
ceived severe cuts in her mouth and 
throat from glass alleged to have been 
contained in the bread. She asks for 
damages to the amount of $10,000 based 
on personal injuries, and her husband 
asks for $5,000 for loss of services. The 
defendant company has entered a gen- 
eral denial of the complaint. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





POLAND’S CROPS DIMINISH 

Wasurnorton, D. C., Nov. 11.—The grain 
crops of Poland will, according to Trade 
Commissioner Smith, Warsaw, be some- 
what less than previously expected. The 
late September conditions indicate yields 
as follows: wheat, 42,200,000 bus; rye, 
203,000,000; barley, 59,800,000; oats, 182,- 
500,000. The price of rye is reported to 
be below that of barley or oats. The 
crops contain an excessive amount of 
moisture, due to unfavorable weather. 
Large amounts of bread grains will, 
therefore, be fed to cattle, leaving little 
if any exportable surplus. 

Joun Magrinan. 
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There is little outlet for Pacific flour 
in any direction. The factor which has 
restricted business for some time, namely, 
the high flour prices caused by the pre- 
miums commanded for Pacific wheat, 
continues to become an increasing handi- 
cap as supplies of wheat decrease and 
wheat values correspondingly increase. 

Iocal flour trade is fair, both family 
and bakery. Montana mills report de- 
mand somewhat improved, particularly 
for clear grades, which are apparently 
being bought for blending. 

Mill operations are lighter, in the ab- 
sence of new export business, rather 
heavy grinding in October having taken 
care of most of the previous sales. Flour 
shipments to the Orient continued heavy 
up to the first of the month, but now 
show a material falling off. 

Total oriental flour shipments since the 
beginning of the crop year run into sub- 
stantial figures, over 1,000,000 bbls in 
four months having been dispatched from 
the north Pacific seaboard, and this busi- 
ness has been the salvation of the mill- 
ing industry of the Pacific Northwest in 
view of the dearth of important sales to 
any other markets. It is necessary to go 
back to pre-war days to find any such 
volume of flour going to the Orient. 

Many Pacific Coast millers have for 
some years been skeptical about the re- 
vival of the oriental export flour trade, 
but the heavy movement of flour to the 
Orient during the first half of 1921-22 
and the first quarter of the present season 
has converted many to a belief in the 
permanence of the Orient as a market for 
a liberal volume of American flour. The 
immediate outlook for oriental business 
is not encouraging. 

The United Kingdom export flour 
trade, on the other hand, has proved very 
disappointing so far this season. This 
is, of course, largely accounted for by 
the misalignment of Pacific wheat prices 
with world prices and by the competition 
of Canadian flour, and is not regarded 
by millers as a criterion of the future 
volume of business with Great Britain. 
A small business is being worked, but 
sales are very infrequent and for small 
parcels, the total from the Pacific North- 
west amounting to only 220,000 bbls for 
the first four months of the season, in- 
cluding considerable flour shipped on con- 
signment. 

Washington flour is practically un- 
changed for the week: There is a wide 
range of quotations, but prevailing prices 
are: blue-stem family patent, $7@7.10 
bbl, straight $5.20@5.75, cut-off $5.60@ 
5.80, all basis 49-Ib cottons. Washington 
bakers patent $6.70@6.80, pastry $5.45@ 
5.55, basis 98-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $7.25@8.05 bbl; Montana, $6.60@ 
6.95; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.80@7.30. 

There is a good demand for millfeed, 
and supplies are light. Washington mill- 
run was advanced $1 for the week and 
is now quoted to jobbers at $31 ton in 
straight cars. A small amount of Mon- 
tana millfeed is again offering, $30 ton 
being quoted for both mixed feed and 
bran. 

NOTES 

The Western Bakeries, Inc., of Seattle, 
has filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. 

The car shortage shows no improve- 
ment, and shipments of mill products are 
being seriously delayed. Some of the 





mills are having difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient wheat. 

The National Baking Co., of Seattle, 
which has been taken over by Harry and 
Herman Mosler, will be operated under 
the style of the Puget Sound Baking Co. 


It is reported that the capacity of the 
350-bbl mill of the Weiser (Idaho) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., which belongs to the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.’s sys- 
tem, Denver, will be increased. 


Amended figures issued by the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange place October flour 
shipments from Seattle and Tacoma to 
the Far East, including Dairen, Shanghai, 
South China ports, Hongkong, Japan and 
the Philippines, at 281,090 bbls. 

As eastern shippers are unwilling to 
take chances on getting cars, offerings 
of eastern corn here are light. Coast 
buyers are confining purchases to near-by 
requirements, having no confidence in the 
permanence of prices. No. 3 yellow corn 
is quoted at $34.50@34.90 ton, coast. 

In the face of an advance of 40c bbl 
in Washington flours during the last 
fortnight, Seattle bakers reduced bread 
prices this week 1@2c a loaf, making the 
wholesale price for the 114-lb loaf 10c 
and for the 1-lb loaf 7c. The reduction 
is credited to a consolidation of the de- 
livery systems of the large city bakeries. 

Total water shipments of wheat (flour 
included) from the Pacific Northwest, 
July 1-Nov. 1, 1922, were 17,970,622 bus, 
against 27,839,658 a year ago. This sea- 
son’s shipments far exceed those for the 
same period for any season for 14 years, 
excepting the last two. This, in the face 
of a very light crop, largely explains the 
fact that Pacific wheat has commanded a 
substantial premium over all other mar- 
kets throughout the present season. 


Conditions of fall-sown wheat vary con- 
siderably in the different sections of the 
Pacific Northwest. As a whole, they must 
be admitted to be subnormal. In some 
important winter wheat districts early 
sown wheat is reported in excellent condi- 
tion. Numerous sections, however, com- 
plain of lack of moisture; considerable 
seeding was done in the dust, and these 
fields show no growth above ground. 
Where grain has sprouted the plants 
often appear to be in poor condition to 
resist frosts. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
wry for week tivity 

52, 


This week ........ 80 36,919 70 
Last week ......-. 62:800 39,584 75 
Year ago ......+-+- 52,800 12,553 24 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,444 33 
Three years ago.... 52,800 48,546 92 
Four years ago..... 46,800 30,774 65 
Five years ago..... 40,800 41,844 89 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 





rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 57 
Last week ........ 57,000 19, "133 34 
ZORP GMO cvccdccas 57,000 39,115 69 
Two years ago..... 57,000 17,914 31 
Three years ago.... 57,000 59,425 104 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,867 54- 
Five years ago..... 57,000 45,697 80 

OREGON 
PortLanp, Orecon, Nov. 11.—There 


was a better volume of local flour buy- 
ing this week,- interest being stimulated 
by the stronger tone of the wheat mar- 
ket. Prices were unchanged at $7.15 for 
family patents, $6.65 for bakers hard 
wheat and $6.90 for bakers blue-stem 
patents. No new export business was re- 
ported. 

The millfeed market was strong. Mill- 
run is listed at $82 ton, and middlings 
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at $44, and both are closely sold up. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $44 ton, rolled 
barley at $39@41 and cracked corn at 
$42. 


Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 39,025 68 
Last week ........ 57,000 36,727 64 
BOOP OBO <ccacerve 57,000 32,517 57 
Two years ago..... 48,000 24,321 50 
Three years ago.... 42,600 42,620 100 
Four years ago..... 40,500 28,808 71 
Five years ago..... 33,000 30,591 89 


The demand for wheat was active all 
week and, with offerings small because 
of reduced stocks, competition between 
buyers was keener. Closing bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.37 bu; soft 
white and western white, $1.22; northern 
spring, $1.20; hard winter, $1.17; west- 
ern red, $1.14. 

The coarse grain market was also 
firm. For No. 3 eastern yellow corn 
$32.75 ton was paid, and $34 was bid for 
No. 2. Oats held at $36 for No. 2 38-lb 
naturals, and barley at $33.50. 


NOTES 

About 10 ‘of cent of this year’s corn 
acreage will be matured and husked with 
a yield of about 30 bus per acre. The 
bulk of the crop will be used for silage. 

Wheat shipments last month were 
2,028,464 bus to Europe, 516,012 to the 
Orient and 2,677 to California, a total 
of 2,547,153 bus, against 5,216,760 last 
year. Wheat shipments for the season 
to date have been 8,379,285 bus, against 
16,776,340 a year ago. 

Fall seeding operations are farther 
advanced than usual in the western part 
of the state, and much of that sown 
early has made a good growth. In the 
eastern counties much seeding has been 
done “in the dust,” and there has been 
insufficient rain since sowing for the 
best results. Many of the fields are 
showing no visible growth. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
month were 103,990 bbls to the Orient, 
47,885 to California, 7,838 to Europe, 
5,101 to South America and 1,700 to At- 
lantic ports, the total of 166,514 bbls 
comparing with 205,561 shipped in the 
same month last year. For the season 
to date, flour shipments have been 543,- 
488 bbls, about half of it to the Orient, 
which compares with a total of 784,766 
bbls shipped in the same period last year. 


J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Ancetes, Cat., Nov. 11.—George 
Gordon, Gordon Baking Co., who re- 
cently died, left the active management 
of his estate to two sons, George and 
Albert. These men will continue this 
business, one of the oldest bakeries in 
Los Angeles. 

The Millers’ Club will meet for lunch 
next Tuesday, Nov. 14, at the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Nov. 11.—The move- 
ment of grain from Utah and Idaho 
farms and country elevators continues 
slow, although millers report slight im- 
provement. Not much grain is bein 
sent to terminals for storage, almost al 
that is being handled going either direct- 
ly to the millers for grinding or to the 
Pacific Coast. Release of more box cars 
for grain handling is anticipated in the 
near future. 

Quotations on Nov. 4, values includ- 
ing freight paid to Ogden on transit 
shipments, showed the following range: 
Utah winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard, 84 
@94c bu; Utah white wheat, No. 2 soft 
white 66@76c, No. 1 hard white 62@82c; 
Idaho winter wheat, No. 1 dark hard 
84@94c, No. 1 hard winter 79@89c, No. 2 
soft white 69@89c, No. 1 hard white 84 
@94c; Idaho hard spring wheat, No. 1 
dark northern, 84@99c; Idaho white feed 
oats, 38-lb, bulk, $1.68@1.78 per 100 lbs; 
eastern corn, No. 2 yellow $1.70@1.72, 
No. 2 mixed $1.68@1.70. 


NOTES 
Joseph M. Parker, manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., in Ogden, has been 
made a member of the finance commit- 
tee of the Intermountain Development 
League, an organization composed of 
chambers of commerce in Utah and 


Idaho. George S. Glen, of Ogden, has 
been named Soesidinat. es 

Movement of wheat from Utah to 
market this year has been unusually slow, 
according to reports reaching M. M. Jus- 
tin, statistician of the United States 
Bureau of Markets in Utah and Nevada, 
This year, up to Oct. 1, 38 per cent had 
moved from the farms, compared to 45 
per cent for 1921 and 1920. 

M. S. Browning, who was president 
and one of the founders of the Utah 
Cereal Food Co., Ogden, has been elected 
chairman of the directorate of the First 
and Utah National Bank, with capital 
of $1,000,000 and resources of $8,700,000, 
M. S. Eccles, of Logan, whose interests 
include flour milling, is the president. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





THE NEW BRITISH GOVERNMENT 

Lonnon, Ene., Oct. 25.—The resig- 
nation of the coalition government 
under the premiership of Lloyd-George, 
came with unprecedented suddenness, «l- 
though it was by no means unexpected. 
There has been much adverse criticism 
of the coalition government for many 
months, as it was regarded as altogether 
too autocratic, and its policy in regard 
to the settlement of the recent troubie 
in the Near East brought matters to a 
head. 

The situation having become very 
strained, Austen Chamberlain started the 
ball rolling by a speech at Birminghain 
before a gathering of business men, to 
whom he advocated the continued union 
of the different political parties under 
the coalition in the next general election, 
declaring that it would be criminal {o 
break up the union of Conservatives wit! 
National Liberals in face of the menace 
of the Labor party’s principles. 

This was followed by three important 
speeches by Lloyd-George in defense of 
his policy, and then came the vote of 
censure which broke the coalition and 
brought about the immediate resignation 
of the government. 

It appears that following his speech 
at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain, as leac- 
er of the Unionist party in the House 
of Commons, recat ew § a meeting of 
the Unionist members of the House at 
the Carlton Club in order to secure from 
them a vote of confidence in the policy 
he had outlined for co-operation wit 
Lloyd-George and the National Liberals. 
That there was a cleavage in the party 
was well known, but its extent was unre- 
vealed until that meeting, at which Mr. 
Chamberlain found only 87 to support 
him, while 187 voted against him and 
pronounced definitely for party inde- 
pendence. Bonar Law was chosen as 
the majority’s leader, and within three 
hours of the Unionist party’s declaration 
of political independence Lloyd-George 
had tendered the King his resignation as 
prime minister and Bonar Law was in- 
vited to form a government. 

This has precipitated a general elec- 
tion, which will take place on Nov. 11 
and 15, and the new Parliament will re- 
assemble Nov. 20. Meantime, Parlia- 
ment has been dissolved by royal procla- 
mation, and Bonar Law, having been 
made the new premier, has formed his 
cabinet, which is considered a strong one 
and more like those of the days of Glad- 
stone and Salisbury. 

It will be a very interesting election. 
and the results are difficult to forecast. 
The Conservatives or Unionists must win 
a sweeping victory in order to secure a 
working majority, as they will have 
against them the strong combination of 
the Liberal and Labor parties. Those 
well posted on the political situation say 
the danger of a Labor government com- 
ing into power is not as grave as most 
people imagine, and it is quite likely that 
an enormous number of voters, who 4 
short time ago might have voted the 
Labor ticket, are now likely to favor the 
Unionist party. 

The Labor party has not helped its 
cause by the announcement of its plat- 
form, which includes a levy on capital, 
nationalization of essential industries, 
and pay for everybody out of employ- 
ment. There are many workingmen who 
have already made up their minds that 
they will not support such extreme ideas, 
bearing in mind what has happened in 
Russia and the present condition of the 
Russian people. 

L. F. BrozxmMan. 
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DULUTH, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: sens 1931 

Family patent ....-.. $7.00@7.25 $7.15 @7.40 
Bakers patent ....... 6.75@7.00 6.90 @7.15 
First clear, jute......- 5.55@5.80 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute....- 3.90@4.05 4.05@4.45 
No. 2 semolina ....-+-- 6.25@6.50 6.50@6.75 
Durum patent ......-- 5.85@6.10 6.10@6.35 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.20; No. 2 straight, $4.85; No. 
3 dark, $3.50; No. 5 blend, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.30. 

WHEAT—Strong interests in the durum 
futures absorbed the offerings on the breaks, 
Some export business was worked. Closing 
quotations registered no important changes 
as against Nov. 4. Millers wanted choice 
amber and fancy mixed cars, paying good 
premiums therefor. Light interest in spring 
futures and cash; all but No. 1 dark and top 
grades of northern were slow. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track and to arrive, in cents, per 
bushel: 


No. 1track No.1 toarr. 
Nov. 4 wcccvcce 116% @120% 116% @118% 
Mev. © cecccces 118 @125 118 @120 
Mov, TF ccvevo. eeceeeoeess - sees @ noes 
Wav, & «sanrscde 117% @124% 117%@119% 
Mov. © .cccsese 116% @123% 116% @118% 
Nov. 10 ......+5 116 @123 116 @118 
Mev, TA9 ccrcece S2e08 @eovcce coceeQGeeses 
*Holiday. 
c-Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 0. 2 
Nov. 4 .. 115% 113% 99% 97% 
Nov. 6 .. 116% 114% 100% 98% 
ae. 2se aetee.. . ehake. * 'o5nee-' sehen 
Nov. 8 .. 116% 114% 100% 98% 
Nov. 9 .. 116% 114% 100% 98% 
Nov. 10 .. 115% 113% 99% 97% 
, |) Le eet tT ee TP eT ee 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Nov. 4 -. 85% @37% 171% 48@61 
Nov. 6 - 86% @38% 719% 48@61 
Nov. 7* © eeceMesee eese --@.. 
Nov. 8 -. 86% @38% 79% 45@61 
Nov. 9 .... 36%@38% 79% 45@61 
Nov. 10 .... 364% @38% 80% 45@61 
Nov. 11* e ecco @ecee eens --@.. 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
om Spring——_, ——_Durum—,, 


Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Nov. 4...110% 111 110 99% 92% 93% 
Nov. 6...112 111% 112 100% 93% 95% 
Me .Wescdaud s650e @€465%. Feses esee vees 
Nov. 8...112 111 111 100% 93% 95% 
Nov. 9...111% 110% 110% 100% 93% 94% 
Nov. 10...111% 110% 110% 99% 93 94% 
WOU, BE cveces. sceee seas seesce cece cvce 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 522 286 965 401 480 1,156 











Durum .... 723 658 1,050 3875 181 1,395 
Winter .... 3 1 4 2 DS ‘ewe 

Totals ...1,248 895 2,019 778 1,520 2,551 
CEPR cecvse 1 67 ee 475 ee es 
OBte sscoce 27 18 71 125 ee 2 
RO .cccsee 453 156 474 733 188 235 

Bonded... 1 ee ve we 94 ee 
Barley .... 22 23 122 103 50 36160 


Flaxseed .. 178 127 117 160 262 221 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
CPR: civceve 193 257 cs we oe oe 
CRE 260006 799 5,471 2,194 24 ee 
Wee 3,954 782 835 85 oi “e 
Barley .... 651 626 325 106 7 2 
Flaxseed .. 674 6580 1,679 ae ee 5 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 10, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2 dkn 
12n 590 451 313 291 64 113 
3 dk n 
3n 81 162 172 33 59 17 
All other 
spring 1,990 871 1,720 12 77 63 
1, 2 am 
1, 2 dur 1,068 714 676 149 115 110 
All other 
durum ..2,742 2,274 1,344 284 224 155 
Winter .... 50 51 9 1 6 8 
Mixed ..... oe 3 81 300 254 557 


Totals ..6,521 4,526 4,315 1,070 799 1,023 


FLAXSEED 
With market closed Tuesday and Saturday, 
there were only four trading sessions, and 
on only two days did the trade show any real 


activity. On the week, May lost a net 5%c, 
December 8c arid the November 11%c. Trad- 
ers generally were disposed to refrain from 
making new commitments. All cash offer- 
ings met prompt sale, and business was a 
little larger under improved movement, 


7———Close—_, 

Opening Nov. 12 
Nov.6 High Low Nov.10 1921 

Nov. ..$2.54° $2.56 $2.43%% $2.43 $1.87% 
Dec. .. 2.41% 2.41% 2.33 2.33 1.84% 


May .. 


2.34% 2.35 
Jan. .. cece 


2.26 2.29 1.89 
coccce esosce 2,87 





CHICAGO, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 





MerchantS ....ccccccsccersccees $7.60@7.65 
Spring patents, jute ..........006- 6.60 @7.20 
Spring straights, jute ........... - 6.25@6.80 
Spring clears, jute ......... e+e 4.75 @5.45 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.50@4.10 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.15 @6.70 
Patent, 95 per cent .......seeeees 5.65 @6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........es00% 4.70@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.00@6.50 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.60@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute ..........+6:. 4.60@5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.50@5.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.10@4.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 361 cars, against 306 
last week and 73 a year ago. Market is 
stronger, and demand brisk for all varieties. 
Red winters in particular were strong, pre- 
miums advancing 5@6c for the week. An- 
other lot of 250,000 bus Canadian wheat was 
sold to local mill, with sales of smaller lots 
to outside mills. Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
quoted at $1.26@1.27 bu; No. 1 hard, $1.18% 
@1.19; No. 2 hard, $1.18@1.18%; No. 1 dark 
northern, $1.25@1.28; No. 2 dark, $1.23@1.25; 
No. 1 northern, $1.19@1.22. 

CORN—Receipts, 1,219 cars, against 1,298 
last week and 1,139 a year ago. Demand only 
fair; shippers showed less interest. Offer- 
ings of new corn increasing. Sales for ship- 
ment, 1,090,000 bus. No. 2 mixed 69% @7l1c 
bu, No. 3 mixed 67% @70%c; No. 2 yellow 
70% @71%ec, No. 3 yellow 68% @71ic; No. 2 
white 70% @7l1c, No. 3 white 67% @70%c. 

RYE—Receipts, 194 cars, against 128 last 
week and 29 a year ago. Slightly firmer, 
with a fair shipping and milling demand. 
Sales for export totaled 175,000 bus. No. 2 
was quoted at 85% @8é6c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Demand has slowed, due 
to some extent to inability of mills to make 
deliveries. Car situation is still very bad. 
Corn flour, $1.92%; white and yellow granu- 
lated corn meal, $1.80; white and yellow 
cream meal, $1.80; pearl and granulated 
hominy, $1.80; oatmeal, $3.05,—in jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.75 per 
90-lb sack, 

OIL MEAL—Stronger, as most mills have 
little or nothing to offer. Mills either run- 
ning at greatly reduced capacity or down, 
due to scarcity of flaxseed and cars. De- 
mand fair. Oil meal was quoted at $52.50 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls..... 349 218 301 182 
Wheat, bus.... 613 191 345 506 


Corn, bus...... 2,445 2,106 1,823 206 
Oates, bus...... 1,720 681 1,149 644 
Rye, bus....... 403 32 181 eee 
Barley, bus.... 208 104 72 68 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


DRED: oo coher ais caehereKkeesccuses $6.10@6.60 
DOES  SeUsecectawedcnceeoceced 5.25@5.80 
WEEOe CRORE svc ccc ec cree cvenvercs 4.60@4.90 
—  PTETET RTE TULL 3.75 @4.10 


MILLFEED—Demand rather quiet, but no 
stocks available, and prices are unchanged. 
Most sales to Texas and the Southeast. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $23@23.50; brown shorts, $25@26; gray 
shorts, $28@29. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat maintained a firm 
undertone during the first half of the week, 
but declines on Thursday and Friday offset 
the gains, closing sales being 1@3c lower on 
all grades of hard. A few sales of No. 4 
reflected a decline of 5c. Hard wheat de- 
mand was good as a whole, and there was 
general buying. Most of the call was for 
sound milling grain of good to high protein. 
Prices for the different grades show the 
smallest range in a long time, and, as a con- 
sequence, some receivers were slow in re- 
leasing near dar high protein grain at 
premiums of only 2@4c over common char. 
acter, low strength samples. The outlet was 
not especially broad for extreme low grade 
or damaged grain. Soft wheat is generally 
unchanged, due to moderate offerings 
throughout the week. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.22, No. 2 $1.15@1.22, 
No. 3 $1.14@1.22, No. 4 $1.11@1.19; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.19@1.21,:No. 2 $1.17@1,19, 
No. 8 $1,10@1.16,'No. 4 $1.07@1.11. - . 


CORN—With the exception of Monday, 
receipts of corn were light, and demand ab- 
sorbed all offerings. Prices are down 1@ 
1%c for the week, however, due to the de- 
cline the first day. A few cars of new corn 
from Kansas were included in the receipts. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 72%c, No. 2 
72%c, No. 3 72c, No. 4 71%c; yellow corn, 
No. 1 72%c, No. 2 72%c, No. 3 72c, No. 4 
71%c; mixed corn, No. 1 72@72%c, No. 2 
72@72%c, No. 3 71% @72c, No. 4 T1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 20,150 17,550 117,700 80,275 


Wheat, bus.1,662,100 770,850 1,038,150 793,800 





Corn, bus... 222,500 48,750 61,250 40,000 
Oats, bus... 321,300 28,900 72,000 73,500 
Rye, bus.... 7,700 3,300 1,100 8,800 
Barley, bus. 12,500 13,500 1,300 16,900 
Bran, tons... 1,220 480 5,720 2,580 
Hay, tons... 6,384 1,788 1,488 432 
8ST. LOUIS, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Viret PAtemt ...ccccceves iiieanawen $6.70 @7.10 
DEE Cis dccnwcb eos eucs aveeeey 6.40 @6.60 
VErGt GIGAP occcccvvccscccesesvcece 4.75 @5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
, JTLT E TCL ETT PEPE TT Terie 6.20@6.50 
CIEE ons cctccadesreocnev esau ene 5.60@5.90 
Pirat clear ....cccccccccccccccvcce 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
NE ccs a eh bash ORES 03000s ane 2's 6.00 @6.40 
DEPRES coccccccweccwetecocsceuves 5.25@5.75 
WeEMe GOP cc cpcecvevvcccessesess 4.30@4.80 


MILLFEED—The market was dull all 
week, with very little demand for either bran 
or middlings, and prices showed few fluctua- 
tions. Some interior mills reported a fair 
demand for what feed they had to offer, but 
most mills are disposing of their supplies in 
mixed cars with flour. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $25@25.50; 
soft winter bran, $25.50@26; gray shorts, 
$29@30. 

WHEAT—Milling demand for soft wheat 
fell off noticeably and accumulators ap- 
peared to want little, with the result that 
several cars had to be carried over from day 
to day. Export demand for hard wheat less 
active. Some good dark was offered, but 
demand from mills quiet. Receipts, 569 cars, 
against 681 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.28@1.29; No. 3 red, $1.21@1.25; No. 4 
red, $1.18@1.20; No. 2 hard, $1.19. 

CORN—The market was bearishly affected 
both by the liberal crop estimates of the 
government and the further shrinkage in 
wheat values. Later on, however, signs of 
weakness and depression were off to a great 
extent, buying power became much stronger, 
and sellers were inclined to go slow. Prices 
at the close showed little change from last 
week’s close. Receipts, 307 cars, against 439. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 69@72%c, No. 3 
corn 68@70%c, No. 4 corn 69%c; No. 1 yel- 
low 71% @72c, No. 2 yellow 70% @7lic, No. 5 
yellow 70c; No. 1 white 71lc, No. 2 white 7l1c, 
No. 3 white 70c, No. 4 white 67%c. 

OATS—Trade largely local. Receipts, 182 
cars, against 234. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 
44% @44%c; No. 3 oats, 44c; No. 4 oats, 43 
@43%c; No. 2 white, 44c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 82,550 112,320 132,460 117,970 
Wheat, bus.. 978,000 322,290 852,990 468,444 


Corn, bus.... 526,500 190,160 452,370 353,880 
Oats, bus.... 680,000 173,940 604,350 270,000 
Rye, bus..... 4,400 1,070 10,520 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 9,600 8,560 9,690 20,800 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 10 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 

ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
. 


Nov. 10 Last year 

Spring patent ........ $7.25@7.70 $7.00@7.70 
Spring straight ....... 6.65@6.95 6.50@6.75 
WOES GUORE. ccccccccese 5.40@5.80 5.20@5.45 
Second clear ......... 4.15@4.90 4.00@4.50 
Kansas patent ........ @7.25 6.25@6.50 
Kansas straight ...... +.».@6.80 5.90@6.10 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.50@5.75 5.15@5.45 
Rye flour, straight .... 4.90@5.15 4.80@5.00 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.60@4.65 4.00@4.85 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs .... 1.85@1.90 1.50@1.55 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 1.80@1.85 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs .... 1.75@1.80 1.40@1.45 
MILLFEED—Steady. Business relatively 
quiet, due to scarcity of supply. Inquiry 


active and offers free, mainly for prompt 
shipment. Mills sold up, some past Jan. 1. 
Prices rule about unchanged. Hominy feed 


$1 ton lower; cottonseed meal nominally 
$1.50@2.50 lower. Comparative prices, in 
100-lb sacks: . 
Nov. 10 Last year 

Standard bran ....$24.50@26.00 $15.00@16.00 
Winter bran ...... 26.00@27.00 15.50@16.00 
St. fine middlings. 25.50@26.50 15.50@16.00 
Flour middlings .. 28.00@28.50 20.00@22.00 
ROG GOR wc scvcies 30.00@31.00 30.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... 24.50@25.00 13.50@14.00 
Hominy feed ..... 30.50 


«ees @30. 20.50 @21.50 
Reground oat feed. 12.00@13.00 es Oe Gato 
Old process oil 
MOORE coc cvewsres 50.00 @51.50 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@52.00 
Gluten feed ...... 35.85 @36.00 
WHEAT—Spring ic lower. Receipts, 39 
cars; last week, 63; last year, 29. Good de- 
mand, shipping and milling, for light re- 


37.50@38.00 
42.00@ 45.00 
ween @26.65 


ceipts. Basis on spring firm and unchanged; 
on red winter, higher; on hard winter, easier. 
No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed at $1.27 
@1.31, No. 2 $1.22@1.28, No. 3 $1.17@1.25; 
No. 1 red winter $1.23@1.25, No. 2 $1.22@ 
1.24, No. 3 $1.18@1.21; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.17@1.18, No. 2 $1.16% @1.17%, No. 3 $1.15 
@1.16; No. 1 mixed $1.15%@1.22, No. 2 
$1.13% @1.21, No. 3 $1.12@1.19. 

RYE—Advanced 1%c. Receipts, 71 cars; 
last week, 74; last year, 8. Good demand for 
small offerings from shippers and millers. 
Basis steady and unchanged, No. 2 spot 
ranging 1c over December price. No. 1 closed 
at 85%c; No. 2, 85%c; No. 3, 84@84%c; No. 
4, 83@84%ec. 

CORN—Advanced % @ic. 
cars; last week, 201; last year, 76c. Fair de- 
mand from local and shipping buyers. Offer- 
ings small. Basis firmer and fractionally 
higher. No. 2 white ranged 3%c over De- 
cember price; yellow, 2% @3%c over; mixed, 
1% @2%c over. No. 2 white closed at 71% 
@71%c; No. 2 yellow, 71@71%c; No. 2 
mixed, 69% @70%c. 

OATS—Declined 4c. Receipts, 198 cars; 
last week, 235; last year, 128. Offerings 
moderate and demand good from cereal mills, 
industries and shippers. Basis steady and 
unchanged; No. 3 white spot ranged % @2c 
over December price, closing at 42% @44c. 

BARLEY—wUnchanged to lic lower for off 
grade. Receipts, 132 cars; last week, 156; 
last year, 72. Wisconsin steady; western 
easy to lc lower. Fair demand for mellow 
malting grades; low grades slow. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 68@70c; fair 
to good, 44@46-lb test, 63@67c; light weight, 
40@43-lb test, 60@63c; feed, 59@6l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Receipts, 112 


Flour, bbls... 49,700 39,600 658,870 17,420 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 28,350 70,750 278,275 
Corn, bus.... 158,360 152,475 133,075 358,657 
Oats, bus.... 393,390 420,885 320,845 174,275 
Barley, bus.. 210,140 81,885 54,540 69,810 
Rye, bus..... 96,220 19,460 63,370 4,530 





NEW YORK, NOV. 10 

FLOUR—Market quiet, and buyers more 
interested in getting in the flour they have 
bought than in placing new orders. Chief 
demand is for clears, which are difficult to 
get. Persistent inquiry for soft winter wheat 
flours in export market. Prices: spring fancy 
patents $7.75 @8.50, standard patents $6.60@ 
7.26, first clears $5.75@6.25; hard winter 
short patents $6.75@7.25, straights $6.25@ 
6.65, first clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter 
straights, $5.80@6.15,—all in jute. Receipts, 
187,975 bbls. 

WHEAT—Increased offers of new wheat 
from Argentina becoming more of a factor 
in the market, Almost total lack of export 
interest. Prices: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.34%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.43%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.35%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.29%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.19%. Re- 
ceipts, 1,936,800 bus. 

CORN—Shipments of corn from Argentina 
a factor in the market, and the trade antici- 
pates competition from that country. Re- 
ceipts at primary points larger, and cars for 
moving grain seemed more plentiful. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 89%c; No. 2 mixed, 89%c; No. 
2 white, 89%c. Receipts, 239,600 bus. 

OATS—Little individual feature to mar- 
ket, Undertone fairly steady, and little 
pressure to sell. Prices: No. 2 white, 55c; 
No. 3 white, 53%c; No. 4 white, 52c. Re- 
ceipts, 498,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, NOV. 10 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............... $7.30@7.40 
BOR MOT POCORN cnc cs cccecccsocess’ 6.90 @7.00 
WENGE BOO case ccdevctsesectsesa's 5.75 @5.90 
Becond COMP 2.2... cccvcccccccece 3.85 @4.00 
RVG, PUTO WIRE ... ccccccccccsce 5.50@5.65 
TRO, GEPMNNE oc ccc cccccrcccescese 5.00@5.25 
MPG, GAPE ccccccscvcccevccvesvess 4.50@4.75 
Sacked 
| Lo RRURERE TE TREMP TE EE $.....@27.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@28.50 
Mimed TOOd se. ccccccccvecccccs @30.50 


Flour middlings .............+- 12251 @31.50 


Red dog, per tom .....ccccccsese «eee « @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2.00@ 2.10 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton....... 34.00 @34.50 
Cracked corn, per tom ..........- 33.50@34.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 33.50@34.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ocee o @39.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@56.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ....... 52.50@53.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... -@ 3.10 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... -@15.00 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ...... eeeee@ 2.00 


WHEAT—Although receipts were liberal 
by rail, practically nothing came on the 
market. Millers wanted soft winter, espe- 
cially No. 2 and No. 3 red. There were bids 
here of $1.35 for No. 2 red and $1.32 for 
No. 3 red, on track, through billed, at the 
close. 

CORN—Receipts were heavy, but mostly 
contract and, with the mills fairly well sup- 
plied, trade was a little slow until near the 
close, when buyers took all offerings at %c 
under last week’s prices and were in the 
market for more old yellow. Some new and 
mixed arriving, and sales are slow at irregu- 
lar prices. Heating, hot and sour corn is 
arriving quite freely and selling low, as few 
driers are in operation at present. old 
corn sold at the close, today, at 82%c for 
No. 2 yellow; No. 3 yellow, 81%c; No. .4 
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yellow, 80%c; No. 5 yellow, 79%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Demand was light all week, prices 
being considered a little high and the trade 
fairly well supplied. Light weight stuff was 
particularly dull, and buyers were not in- 
clined to pay a slight premium for heavy. 
Offerings were very light at the close, which 
was at %c under last week. No. 2 white, 
5bic; No. 3 white, 49%c; No. 4 white, 48¢,— 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Local maltsters are figuring, 
and would probably pay close to asking 
prices if they could get it in store and de- 
sirably located. There are no offerings on 
track, and inquiry is fair. Malting is quoted 
at 71@77c, and feed at 67@70c, on track, 
through billed. Malting, 72@77c, in store; 
c.i.f., Buffalo, 69@74c. 

RYE—Good demand, and market strong. 
There were sales of No. 2 at 96c and later 
in the week at 97c, with 99c asked at the 
close, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,351,990 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 12,234 sacks to Riga, 1,000 to Glas- 
gow, 600 to Rotterdam and 1,000 to Bristol. 





Quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
Spring first patent ......-eeeeees $7.50 @7.75 
Spring standard patent .. . 7.00@7.50 
Spring first clear ........- -- 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter short patent .......-. 6.75 @7.25 
Hard winter straight .......+.++. 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight .......+++++. 5.25 @6.00 
RYE FLOUR—Market firm, under light 


offerings and a fair demand. Quotations: 
$5.25 @5.50 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Firmly held at 
$3.50@3.75 per 98-lb sack. 
MILLFEED—In small supply and firm, 
with demand fairly active. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


Spring bran .....ccccccsccceces $31.50 @32.50 


Soft winter bran .....0ee+eeeees 32.50@33.50 
Standard middlings ......++.+. 32.00 @33.00 
Flour middlings .......+++s+«+5 34.00 @ 36.00 
Red dog ..ccccccccsccccccvccsees 37.50@38.50 


WHEAT—Market quiet and 1% @3c lower. 
Receipts, 866,976 bus; exports, 899,338; stock, 


1,767,037. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 
No. 2 red winter ....+.seeee- $1.30 @1.31 
No. 8 red winter ......cccces 27 @1.28 
No. 4 red winter .....ccceees 1.23 @1.24 
No. 6 red winter ...--...ee0% 1.19 @1.20 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.13 @1.14 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.10 @1.11 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.07 @1.08 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and ic lower. Local car lots declined 2c. 
Receipts, 79,225 bus; exports, 325,712; stock, 
$67,635. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 85@86c, No. 3 84@85c, No. 4 
88@84c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 yel- 
low, old, 87@87%c, No. 3 yellow, old, 86@ 
86%c, No. 3 yellow, new, 82@83c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—In small supply and 
firmer, with a fair jobbing demand. Quota- 
tions: 

Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 


100-1b sacks 
fancy. .$2.00@2.25 


Granulated white meal, fancy... 2.00@2.25 

Yellow table meal, fancy........ 2.00@ 2.25 

White table meal, fancy ......+. 2.00 @2.25 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......+... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... 2.00 @2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

pkgs 24 02 each .....eseececeee -@2.00 

OATS—Quiet, and market declined %c, 
with moderate but ample offerings. Receipts, 


exports, 50,000; stock, 336,964. 


389,322 bus; 
white 54% @655c, No. 3 


Quotations: No. 2 
white 53@53 %c. 

OATMEAL—Offerings 
firm, but demand only moderate. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6.15; patent cut, per two 100-l1b sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $3.75. . 

MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn in 
October were as follows, with comparisons: 


light and market 





Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
October, 1922... 265,343: 4,919,302 1,472,275 
September, 1922 283,938 3,325,924 310,549 
October, 1921... 261,275 4,099,734 324,604 
October, 1920... 241,912 2,101,471 93,081 
Exports— 
October, 1922.... 53,591 3,391,569 1,025,890 
September, 1922. 54,023 2,091,929 229,380 
October, 1921.... 62,863 8,072,265 410,959 
October, 1920.... 32,101 2,017,913 38,571 
BALTIMORE, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
Spring first patent ...........66+- $7.00 @7.25 


Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65 @6.90 
Hard winter straight ............. 6.15 @6.40 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white .......eeeeeeeeee 5.00@5.40 
Rye flour, standard ............++ 4.15 @4.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........-. $8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.50 
City mills’ winter straight............. 7.10 


MILLFEED—Firmer as to standard mid- 
dlings; otherwise, unchanged and generally 
inactive. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $30.50@31; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $31.50@ 
32; flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $37@ 
38: city mills’ middlings, $31.50@32.50. 

WHEAT—Declined %c on No. 2 red win- 
ter and advanced 2c on No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky; demand light, movement improv- 
ing. Receipts, 542,279 bus; exports, 48,000; 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


stock, 2,088,057. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $1.30%; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.24%; November, $1.24%; range 
of southern for week, 70c@$1.23%. 


CORN—Down %c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 384,931 bus; exports, 248,571; 
stock, 1,161,246. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow or better, track, 90c; contract, 
spot, 81%c; No. 2, spot, 88c; only sale of 
southern for week, 75c; new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $3.30@3.40. 


OATS—Lost %c; demand slow, movement 
large. Receipts, 19,285 bus; exports, 539,000; 
stock, 210,387. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 54%c. 

RYE—Up %c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 609,664 bus; exports, 137,- 
143; stock, 1,226,712. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, 98c bid; a bag lot of 
poor southern sold at 80c, 





BOSTON, NOV. 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $8.25 @8.50 


Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @7.85 
Spring Bret GIORTS .ccceccccccceoce 5.75 @6.50 
Hard winter patents ............. 6.25 @7.25 
Soft winter patents .......ce.e.0% 6.40@7.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.75 @6.50 
BOSe WICKET GIOATD occ sccccccccccce 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.25@5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
easier on wheat feeds and steady on other 
feeds. Spring bran, $30@30.25 for pure and 
$29.50@29.75 for standard; winter bran, $30 
@31.50; middlings, $30.50@38; mixed feed, 
$30@36; red dog, $39.50; gluten feed, $42; 
gluten meal, $53.25; hominy feed, $36; stock 
feed, $36; oat hulls, reground, $19; cotton- 
seed meal, $51@56; linseed meal, $54.50@ 
56.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Good demand for granulat- 
ed yellow, with the market steady at $2.20; 
bolted yellow, $2.15; feeding meal and 
cracked corn, $1.80,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, but offerings 
limited and market firmly held at $3.10 for 
— and $3.41 for cut and ground, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1 


922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis.... 22,826 22,686 ..... «sesee 
Wheat, bus...269,975 225,370 ass 718 331,716 
Corn, bus..... Cs ere 1,667 coc. 
Oats, bus..... 56,995 24,360 206,413 17,742 
Me, DiBesccs “ovese seas 1,105 2,020 
Millfeed, tons. 20 Se cates . oeece 
oe wr eee Mee. «ciuae) sede sese's 
Oatmeal, cases 1,000 , MT ee 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... COP .cccee. steve 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 11: 152,075 bus wheat, 1,567 bus 
corn, to Liverpool; 79,746 bus wheat to Lon- 
don; 59,366 bus oats to Antwerp; 8,365 sacks 
flour to Black Sea ports, 8,171 to Pirzus, 
and 500 to London. 





TOLEDO, NOV. 10 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $5.95@6.35; local springs, 
$6.45@6.90; local hard winters, $6.15. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $29.50 @30.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.50 @30.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.50@31.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 67 cars, 46 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 77 cars, 28 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 34 cars, 32 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 947000 354,000 92,000 301,000 
Corn, bus.... 96,000 39,000 18,000 6,000 
Oats, bus..... 70,000 43,000 27,000 28,000 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV, 14 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Nov.14 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COCCOM cccccecccccocs $6.85 @7.30 $7.25@7.85 
Standard patent ...... 6.60@6.75 6.85@7.35 
Second patent ........ 6.40@6.50 6.60@6.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.20@5.75 4.35@4.50 


*Second clear, jute.... 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Nov. 14), in 
jute, were: 


3.50@4.00 3.00@3.85 


Nov.14 Yearago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5. 80@5. 90 $5.60@5.90 
Durum MOU .ccccsccce 4.60@4.75 4.80@4.90 


Clear ...eeeeeeeeeeees 3.80@4.05 3.75@4.10 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 14), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Nov. 14 Year ago 
$22. 50@23. 00 $14.00@15.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 14.50@15.50 
Flour middlings... 26.00@26.50 20.00@21.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 29.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds ‘In car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


«$27.50 @ 28.00 


BPOR ccccccscccces 





- 28.00@28.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Hs, 100-lb sacks. + +++ @23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ....... © > 
Rye flour, white* 
Rye flour, pure dark* .... 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . 
Graham, standard, bbit 
Rolled oats** 





*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bb! in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Nov. 18... «...+. 838,380 396,725 486,240 
Nov. 11... 419,117 319,325 340,995 449,590 
Nov. 4.... 457,895 402,510 334,370 440,615 
Oct. 28.... 421,447 471,270 335,045 454,390 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Nov. 18... cesccs 715 660 5,240 
Nov. 11... 2,428 305 6,300 1,365 
Nov. 4.... 1,927 = ceeese 6,240 6,650 
Oct. 28.... 666 1,430 11,025 4,915 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 eee ove 


Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,596 200,423 eve eee 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 eee eee 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 eee eee 
Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 eee eee 
Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 eee eee 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 716 
Oct. 28. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 eee eee 
Nov. 4. 53 56,390 228,425 211,289 eee 


Nov. 11. 44 45,715 191,582 137,142... 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Wer. 8 wcovcs $1.17% @1.25% $1.15% @1.23% 
NOV. 9D ceecece 1.15% @1.24% 1.13% @1.22% 
Nov. 10 ...... 1.15 3. 24 1.13 @1.22 
Bev. Te wees cece ceMscccce 06 see ccewee 
Nov. 13 ...... i. 16% 92 24% 1.18% @1.22% 
HOF, 16 occvee 1.17% @1.26% 1.15% @1.24% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
--$1.14% @1.21% $1.11% @1.23% 
-. 112% @1.20% 1.10% @1.18% 
- 1.12 @1.20 1.10 ye 18 
1.12% @1.20% 110% Oi. 18% 
1.14% @1.22% 1.12% @1.20% 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Srosee $1.12% $1.12% 11°....$...... $...... 
DB. cece 1.11% 1.12% 13..... 1. 11% 1.12 
BBn es ae 1.11 1.11% 14..... 1.13% 1.13% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 





Nov. $1.08% @1.10% $ .96% @1.08% 
Nov. -. 108% @1.10% -96% @1.03% 
Nov. 1.07% @1.09% -95% @1.02% 
Nov. eccee cE cocncs ‘sescesQecesee 
Nov. 1.08 @1.10 -96 @1.03 
Nov. 1.09 @1.11 -97 @1.04 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Mev. 8 scccee $1.06% @1.08% $ .94% @1.01% 
Mev. 9 ncvccs 1.06% @1.08% -94% @1.01% 
Nov. 10 ...... 1.05% @1.07% -93% @1.00% 
Mev. U® worse csccceGQ@eceees a NY 
Nov. 13 ...... 1.06 @1.08 94 @1.01 
Nov. 14 ...... 1.07 @1.09 -95 @1.02 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 

range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
= _ Oats Rye 

ovetseee ouns cose@ecvece 

$. 66g Ocak 36% @39% 76% @80% 


9. 65% @67% 36% @39% 717% @81% 
10. abet “sath 36% @39% 16% @79% 
11 


© @ woe wees @. coco Devce 
le 86% @39% 17% @79% 


Barley 


13, 65. 49@62 
*Holida 
ean RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
No 





Saturday were: iv. 12 

Nov. 10 Nov. 4 1921 
Wheat, bus..... - 3,291,300 3,638,000 2,146,680 
Flour, bblis...... - 26,384 25,803 29,670 
Millstuff, tons.... 1,883 1,830 590 
Corn, bus....... + 113,980 132,660 105,780 
Oats, bus........ 508,500 712,780 355,020 
Barley, bus.... 267,260 305,440 147,460 
Rye, bus.. 266,960 302,400 46,800 
Flaxseed, bus. +++ 92,480 126,420 92,500 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Nov. 12 
Nov.10 Nov. 4 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 1,023,040 1,231,200 645,260 
Flour, bblis....... 473,740 514,699 344,165 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,19 15,254 12,266 
Corn, bus....... - 19,0560 34,320 68,580 
Oats, bus..... --- 683,800 990,150 372,600 
Barley, bus...... 224,000 167,200 165,240 
Rye, bus + 105,850 287,620 9,310 
Flaxseed, bus.... 37,700 47,500 51,300 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 12 Nov. 13 














Nov. 10 Nov.4 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 972 930 1,301 852 
No. 1 northern... 232 164 37 36 
No. 2 northern... 250 245 89 10 
Others ....+.++- 2,513 2,476 4,442 65,696 
Totals ... -8,967 3,815 6,869 6,594 
In 1919 ........ 7,873 6,896 § .2202 cesce 
Im 1918 .......33,762 S32,813 1.2.26 cvcce 
In 1917 ...... +» 601 63 eceee cvcee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov. 12 Nov. 13 Nov. +4 
19 1919 


Nov. 10 Nov. 4 1921 
Corn .. 52 41 452 4 
Oats . ‘14, 278 14,302 21,776 6,862 4,432 
Barley... 624 14 1,344 1,069 1,018 
Rye ....1,600 1,427 1,0 6,536 
Flaxseed 177 76 825 642 25 








November 15, 1922 


FLAXSBED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


o—Mpls— ——Duluth— 








Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dea 
Wey. 9%. B.cocce ae : 
Nov. 8.... 2.54 2. ‘38 2.52 2.50 , 
Nov. 9%... 2.53 2.46% 2.44% 2.34 
Nov. 10.... 2.43 241 2.45 2.43 
BUOV. BBP .00 seeese cevese eseves coccce sees 
Nov. 18.... 2.46 2.44 2. 43% 2.41% 2.334% 
*Holiday. “ 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis ang 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts——, -——In store —. 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 i929 
Minneapolis. 92 93 193 77 825 642 
Duluth..... 178 127 117 674 6580 1,689 

Totals.... 270 220 310 761 1,405 2,324 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Noy. 
10, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— i al ss 
1 





1922 921 922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,978 1,884 err 464 
Duluth ........ 1,972 1,246 1,156 1,537 
Totals ...... 3,950 3,180 1,602 2,001 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of g:.in 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 825 44 38 51 
Ogilvies ......... 1,171 13 71 - 
Grain Growers 1,255 97 119 Sa 
Fort William .... 893 15 7 15 
FZ. Be cvcsccccs 2,947 318 363 66 


North Western .. 
Port Arthur ..... 


925 153 219 ‘ 
2,567 407 668 56 
778 








Can. Gov't ...... 329 356 s2 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,972 92 79 44 
Private elevators. 6,840 475 465 39 
Totals ......... 21,173 2,007 2,385 54 
YOOF GBO cccccces 25,564 4,841 1,311 85 
Receipts ........ 14,721 993 621 89 
Lake shipments.. 12,537 580 340 85 
Rail shipments .. 1,211 267 197 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SS 1 
No. 1 northern.11,458 No. 2 C, W...... 2 
No. 2 northern..2,713 No. 3 C. W...... 75 
No. 3 northern..2,201 Ex. 1 feed ..... 0 
NO. € wscccccecs ATE 1 BeOR cccccceee 4 
WO, B ccccccedes 91 2 feed eae es 87 
BO, ] veocccecees 36 Special bin eeeee 35 
WOOE cccvncvesess BO GERGED occ ccee. 8 
MEER ccccosste 644 Private ........ 5 
Wee ccccccces 13 —_—— 
Special bin ..... 242 Wetel 2.0... 8,548 
PE 1,747 
PRUE cccccves 6,840 
oo ee 26,2 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Sta! 
on Nov. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


n 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 956 1,428 209 856 7 
Boston ..... 2 96 ese 
Buffalo .....4,299 470 1,571 2,403 5 
Chicago 2,296 2,162 9,355 791 2 
Detroit ..... 1 23 5 21 : 
St. Joseph... 974 71 40 42 
Duluth ..... 6,216 193 797 3,357 t 
Galveston ...1,073 ove 9 
Indianapolis. 445 196 335 e.20 : 
Kan. City...3,745 565 653 102 28 
Milwaukee .. 105 270 368 75 10s 
Sioux City... 190 92 316 3 5 
Minneapolis 2,967 52 14,279 1,600 624 


N. Orleans...1,738 940 173 61 “4 


New York... 750 1,215 2,271 655 3 
Omaha ..... 1,439 538 2,026 141 1 
Peoria ...... 12 316 361 eae ; 
Philadelphia. 877 371 347 16 21 
St. Louis....1,225 198 123 9 Wise 
Toledo 87 454 13 
Canals coe eee eae 6 
Lakes oe eee 374 104 








Totals .. 2,7 
Last year. 

Increases: 
000; rye, 503,000. Decreases: 
bus; barley, 198,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipis 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis— -—Duluth— Winnipes 


-34,230 
-55,382 18,705 68,727 6,760 4,3 
Wheat, 1,952,000 bus; corn, 381,- 


9,187 33,827 10,618 


Oats, 250,000 





1922 1921 1922 — 1922 192 
Wav. Fe. .ce! ees | TR aes ese 1,221 
Nov. 8.... 697 178 172 1 4,818 3,15/ 
Nov. 9.... 318 233 402 1138 1,582 1,12 
Nov. 10.... 488 ... 3851 ... 1,636 


Wov. 42%... 20% TT 686) ees eve es 
Nov. 13.... 882 453 145 122 1,854 1,03) 
Totals ..2,385 1,095 1,070 389 9,890 6,52° 
*Holiday. 





WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... + 64,620 44,675 69 
Last week ........ - 64,620 47,681 73.3 
Year ago ..... - 62,820 33,309 53 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 34,503 87 








OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week - 18,900 16,921 9 
Last week + 18,900 21,018 111 
Year ago es +. 24,000 11,822 49 
Two years ago..... 24,000 10,510 43 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturs, Mrxn., Nov. 18.—Little ac- 
tivity was reported in the flour trade last 
week, and there was no sign of improve- 
ment in demand, as buyers think prices 
are too high. The majority of the trade 
seems to be in position to await develop- 
ments. The shipping situation shows no 
betterment. 

Sales of durum flour last week were 
light, and the market dull. Flour can be 
sold if delivery can be assured, but oth- 
erwise the buyers do not want it. The 
mill is busy on old contracts. 

Demand for rye flour continues slow, 
and largely local. 

Some interest in millfeed is evident, 
but little actual business was accom- 
plished the past week. Scattered sales in 
mixed cars of flour constituted about all 
that was done. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...-+.-eeeeeeees 18,360 49 
Last week ....e.eceereeeee 18,385 50 
Last Year ..eseeeeeeseecare 18,565 50 
Two Years ABO ....seeeeeee 19,485 56 


NOTES 


D. A. Kern, A. B. Marcy and T. H. 
Hagen, Minneapolis grain men, visited 
the Duluth market last week. 

The bulk of the wheat held in bond 
locally was loaded out in boats last week. 
The little that elevators carry in store is 
all held for shipment. 

Elevators and commission houses ex- 
pect to see considerable wet grain com- 
ing to market soon, due to the long spell 
of wet weather in the West. 

Durum wheat of good quality is main- 
taining its position, while No. 1 and No. 2 
mixed were lowered 2c on the bottom 
range. No. 1 red is le lower. Eastern 
demand for durum is easing off. 

Increased importation of Argentine 
flaxseed at the seaboard is causing crush- 
ers in that quarter to back away from 
the northwestern market. It was figured 
out that quotations here are much too 
high. ‘ 

Loading of grain for lake shipment 
continues fair, but not what it should be. 
Durum wheat and rye comprise most of 
the grain shipped, and boats are sent to 
Erie, Chicago and Canadian ports, as well 
as Buffalo. 

Rye futures showed firmness, induced 
by the reported demand from abroad and 
export workings at the seaboard. Not 
much of any business was advised in that 
direction by local operators. No large 
carry-over is expected with the closing 
of lake navigation. 

The cash wheat market was slow the 
past week. Both offerings and demand 
for spring wheat were slow. Outside quo- 
tations on No. 1 dark northern advanced 
2c to 14c over Minneapolis December, 
and outside dealers were disposed to pay 
as high as 15c over where 12 per cent 
gluten could be guaranteed. : 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is down to 2%, ¢ bu, with 214¢ 
to Georgian Bay points. All charters are 
made with demurrage clauses providing 
for payment of penalties after 72 or 96 
hours. Winter storage is quoted at 51,c, 
but shippers claim this is too high. Ship- 
pers find it difficult to negotiate business, 
with no assurance to be given as to time 
of delivery. 

Vessel owners making charters for win- 
ter storage are asking that demurrage be 
paid after April 1 in the event that boats 
are not unloaded by that date. They 
claim that the amount of grain chartered 
for Buffalo already will keep elevators 
busy most of the winter, in view of what 
the railroads may be expected to do in 
the way of shipment, and they do not 
want to take any chances. 

The large durum operators were not 
much in evidence. They picked up some 
supplies on breaks, possibly to cover ship- 
ping requirements, but on the whole re- 
mained rather inactive. Their chief con- 
cern seemed to be to get holdings assem- 
bled and aboard boats under contract and 
start in moving to its eastern destination. 
It is expected that supplies will be very 
low when the water movement ceases for 


the season. 
F. G. Carson. 





The flax area of Belgium is reported 
to be less than that of year.. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Nov. 11.—Mill- 
feeds took the biggest jump in price 
during the past oor that has been re- 
rer by local mills in any similar pe- 
riod of recent years. Both standard 
middlings and bran were advanced $5 
per ton, f.o.b., Great Falls, and stand 
only $1 under the record for the past 
year. Consistent and steady demand is 
assigned as the cause of the increase, 
which is materially greater than the ad- 
vance in flour, on which wheat market 
fluctuations are the controlling factor. 
Mills are busy and trade is said to be 
satisfactory. The prices: patent flour 
$7.25, first clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $28 
and standard middlings $80, same terms. 


NOTES 


Elevators at many points still are un- 
able to handle the wheat offered, and 
some dealers, in order to relieve the 
farmers, are housing wheat in other 
buildings, while some are piling it on 
the ground. 

Claud Hewitt, manager of the Milk 
River Elevator Co.’s plant at Savoy, 
sustained serious injury last Friday 
when a can of gasoline was ignited by 
backfire from the engine. Mr. Hewitt 
carried the flaming can from the build- 
ing, probably saving the plant. His 
right hand and arm were badly burned. 


According to the official publication 
of the Montana Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, that organization is granting a 
flat rate of 114c bu as a storage charge 
to all growers who held their wheat on 
the farm up to Nov. 1. This, it is stat- 
ed, is to put them on a par with farm- 
ers who took their wheat to elevators 
for storage, which was paid for by the 
organization. It is also intended to en- 
courage farmers properly to care for 
their wheat on the farm until transpor- 
tation facilities improve. 


Wheat got back to $1 to the farmer 
this week, and at some of the smaller 
points where the purpose was to attract 
grain, a premium of 1@2c ruled. The 
prices quoted on Wednesday, Nov. 8, 
were: fancy dark northern spring $1; 
choice dark northern spring, 94c; 
dark northern spring, 90c; dark northern 
spring, federal grade, 86c; northern 
spring, federal grade, 83c. Fancy dark 
hard wheat commanded 91c, dark hard 
winter 88c, hard winter, federal grade, 
84c, and amber durum 80c. 


It has just been made public here that 
the money lent to the Montana Wheat 
Growers’ Association by the San Fran- 
cisco bank pool will cost the farmers, all 
charges included, about 61, per cent, 
compared to the usual rate of 10 per 
cent which many of the local banks have 
charged and the average rate of 9 per 
cent charged by all Montana banks. The 
$1,000,000 borrowed was secured through 
the Mercantile Trust Co., San Francisco, 
A. T. Matthew representing the bank, 
and the money was on hand for use just 
seven days after the papers were signed. 


Whether another war among bakers 
will result is still a matter of conjec- 
ture, but this week the Springer bakery 
put into effect a new schedule of prices 
carrying an average decrease from the 
going quotations of more than 20 per 
cent. Small loaves which have sold at 
10c are now offered for 8c, or two for 
15c. The 114-lb loaf that has retailed at 
lic, or two for 25c, is offered at Ilc. 
No explanation is offered. It was a 
cut in prices about a year ago by the 
same bakery that caused the fiercest 
bread war Great Falls ever had and 
brought 1-lb loaves down to 16 for 25c 
in most places, while some retailers gave 
loaves away with each 50c purchase of 
any other article. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugo-Slavia since 1919, and 


those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1922.. 48,250 57,400 7,100 13,050 16,200 
1921. 51,809 73,788 6,263 13,378 18,906 
1920.. 43,011 101,136 6,507 11,699 22,242 
1919. 60,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4,000 
1914 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 6,000 
1913 10,624 23,621 937 2,866 6,512 
1912 16,351 22,8338 1,748 4,777 6,477 














Mr. Bowden, which isn’t his name, is 
“righteously indignant” again. This time 
he is complaining about funny noises. 
He says that he listened-in on his radio 
set the other evening, but all that he 
could hear was a whining metallic mono- 
logue called “Bed-Time Stories.” It 
seems his children would have nothing 
whatever to do with these bed-time 
stories and, acting under the impression 
that money was being wasted unless 
some one listened to “Bed-Time Stories,” 
Mr. Bowden stuck around until he got 
an earfull. Following the same happy 
economic reasoning, he was obliged to 
listen for an hour to a lecture entitled 


“Swine.” 
* ~ 


T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, the famous 
binder and printer, died not long ago in 
London at the age of 
eighty-two. He first 
intended to be a min- 
ister but later took 
up law which in 
turn was dropped 
after his marriage 
to one of the daugh- 
ters of Richard Cob- 
den. This was dur- 
ing the period in 
which William Mor- 
ris was trying to in- 
troduce art to the 
practical objects of 
everyday life. In 
1890 Morris founded 
the Kelmscott Press 
and under Morris, 
Cobden - Sanderson 
took up bookbinding, 
serving an appren- 
ticeship to Coverly. 
At the death of Wil- 
liam Morris Mrs. 
Cobden - Sanderson 
advised her husband 
to print books with 
the result that he 
started the Doves 
Press and the Doves 
Bindery. What is 
said to be Cobden- 
Sanderson’s most 
valuable work, a 
quarto edition of the 
Bible in five vellum- 
bound volumes, was 
issued between 1903 
and 1905. The books 
were originally 
priced at approxi- 
mately seventy-five 
dollars but the value 
since publication has increased annually. 
In 1917 Cobden-Sanderson closed the 
Doves Press forever by dumping the 
presses, type and machinery into the 
Thames; his reason being that pride in 
workmanship would not allow the para- 
phernalia of the trade to pass into other 
hands. A more or less amusing incident 
occurred at the Doves Press a few years 
ago when a Boston gentleman arrived 
carrying a copy of Longfellow which he 
desired to have bound. Cobden-Sander- 
son refused to bind the volume, however, 
stating that he did not consider Long- 
fellow a poet. “I'll bind Whitman,” he 
is reported to have said, “but I draw the 
line at Longfellow.” 

* * 


The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago, The following matter appears 
in the issue dated November 12, 1897: 

Editorial—Oswego, N. Y., once the 
first milling center on the continent, loses 
its last mill and disappears from the 
world’s milling map. When the miller 
becomes a blender and mixer, does he also 
become an adulterator; particularly, when 
he sells the mixed article, or corn-starch 
“blend,” as pure wheat flour? This is a 
vital subject to the flour trade. 

Minneapolis—Flour had a week of lit- 
tle activity, except for export, at slight- 
iy reduced prices. Sales at the mills 

ropped to 250,000 bbls, compared with 
380,000 the week before. 





Bremen—Kingsland Smith contributes 
an interesting review of Bremen’s grow- 
ing imports from the United States, 
with an account of the city, its bourse 
and free harbor, and a chapter on the 
North German Lloyd steamship line. 

A Berlin dispatch says that the agra- 
rian press of Germany warns the govern- 
ment against using American flour, 
claiming that it is adulterated with maize, 
“thus rendering it inferior in quality and 
injurious to health.” 

* ¥ 


It appears that an accident at sea 
during a hurricane was recently averted 
by the use of oil, the “Menominee” and 
the “Gothland” having come within an 
ace of colliding. On the other hand, oil 
on the troubled waters, in certain dis- 
tricts at least, seems to be increasing the 


T. J. Cobden-Sanderson 


trouble. The black oil-scum never dis- 
integrates and wherever it floats ashore 
the coastline is made impossible for 
many months. Within a certain radius 
of the English coast oil discharge from 
tankers has been forbidden and it is re- 
ported that an attempt will be made to 
internationalize the law. 

* * 


The other day a little girl on her way 
to school was run down by an automo- 
bile and injured for life. Of course it 
was merely another accident,—it did not 
even impress the newspaper as worthy 
of a heading. The total number of 
people severely injured by automobiles 
in the United States during 1921 was 
estimated to be 2,000,000. Why worry 
about a little girl more or less? 

Instead of the energy of civic boosting 
being applied to the regulation of traffic 
one reads that the motorist must now 
“speed-up” in order that traffic may not 
become congested. The loss of life is 
apparently of less importance than the 
loss of “trade.” 

The idea of “speeding-up” with traffic 
in its present stage of regulation is pre- 
posterous. It is feasible only when a 
system has become perfected. A_be- 
wildered Scandinavian stationed in the 
middle of an occasional street is hardly 
the perfection of a traffic system, what- 
ever histrionic talent it may indicate in 
the nature of developed comedy. 

R. E. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CAPABLE MILLER AT ONCE; 
60-bbl mill in spring wheat country; mill 
in Al condition. Address 934, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR SALESMEN 


An old established spring wheat 
mill, marketing a high grade 
flour under well-known brands, 
has openings for salesmen of 
merit in Pennsylvania and other 
eastern territory. This is an op- 
portunity with unlimited possi- 
bilities for men of proven ability. 
Experienced and capable sales- 
men eager to enhance their 
earning power would do well to 
correspond with 950, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED — LADY BOOKKEEPER-STE- 
nographer to take care of the work in a 
country mill of 175 bbls capacity; please 
state experience and salary expected in first 
letter; the position we offer is permanent. 
Address 959, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We want a good, strong, capable 
salesman to cover the state of 
Texas; have fair established 
business and are in position to 
compete in every respect. Ex- 
ceptional backing from _ mill; 
would have no trouble in agree- 
ing on terms with right man. 
Give full business record in first 


letter. Address Arkansas City 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—GOOD, RELIABLE SALESMEN 
calling on flour and feed dealers to handle 
on the side good line of feeds, on a com- 
mission basis; territory, Illinois, Missouri 
and eastern states; liberal commissions. 
Address 946, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan, also New York, and 
seeking the services of salesmen 
with record to prove ability as 
aggressive business getters, for 
each of those territories. We 
are millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling. 

Give full particulars regard- 
ing experience, acquaintance 
with the trade, general qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, in ap- 
Plication. This is a splendid 
opportunity for flour salesmen 
ambitious to succeed, 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED 


We require flour packers to 


work on eight-hour shifts. 


Millbourne Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced hard wheat salesman 
who can earn and command good 
salary; one who can produce and 
hold new business; only high class 
man with good past performances 
and references considered. A. 
Leo, New York City. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 
enced second miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbls capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experience, 
references, and wages desired. Address 
937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER — MINNESOTA FIRST 
class license; very best of references. Ad- 
dress 961, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


AS SECOND MILLER IN A GOOD MILL; 
must be 400 bbls capacity or above; can 
furnish good reference; state wages. Ad- 
dress 957, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


By a concern with good mill 
connections in Northwest, South- 
west and Canada. Only live 
wires need apply to “F,” care 


Northwestern Miller, New York. 








FLOUR SALESMAN—OPENING FOR EX- 
periefced and capable man to sell whole- 
sale grocers, wholesale bakers and flour 
jobbers, in southern territory; quality line 
of pure soft wheat, pure spring and pure 
Kansas fiours; give full particulars of age, 
experience, business history, successful 
flour sales record, territory covered, and 
references, in first letter; no application 

. Can be considered unless compléte infor- 

mation is given; all communications held 

in strict confidence. Address Noblesville 

Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ate, good experience flour and feeds; best 
of references; have good stock and poultry 
feed formulas; age 27, single, prefer North- 
west, Minnesota or Canada. Address 962, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman acquainted in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Louisiana and eastern 
Texas would like position with mill mak- 
ing soft and hard wheat flours; references 


or bonds; small salary and commission; — 


at liberty Jan. 1. Address 960, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





A FORMER DEPARTMENT SALES MAN- 
ager for a large spring wheat milling 
company, thoroughly experienced in both 
the milling and jobbing businesses, would 
consider a connection with a good milling 
company of large capacity where knowl- 
edge and experience would count. Address 
956, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER INVITES 
correspondence from substantial firm re- 
quiring the services of a head miller; super- 
intendent in mills from 600 bbls and up; 
18 years’ experience in milling hard and 
soft wheat, rye and corn; can furnish ref- 
erences from past connections and others; 

prefer the Southwest; correspondence will 

be kept absolutely confidential. Address 

947, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





November 15, 1922 














TRUSTEE’S SALE OF MILL—THE MILL- 
ing plant of the St. Mary’s Milling Co., 
Ltd., one of the best of the Ontario mills, 
well situated in. the town of St. Marys, 
Ont., on the tracks of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Ry., with private siding and inter- 
switching with the Canadian National Ry. 
(G. T. R.); milling in transit; hydro- 
electric power; in operation about three 
years; 700 bbis flour capacity; fine stone 
building; new and up-to-date equipment; 
elevator, 40,000 bus, cribbed and iron-clad; 
track scale; power shovel, car mover; chop- 
ping mill, new; water power, stone and 
concrete dam; good farming and dairy dis- 
trict; inspection invited; tenders asked; 
highest or any tender not necessarily ac- 
cepted. Apply to F. W. Raymond, Au- 
thorized Trustee, London, Ont. 


WD COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 
THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








STORE IN TRANSIT 


Save Freight. 
Insure Prompt Deliveries. 
1,000-Carload Capacity. 
All Buildings Modern. 42-Car Switch. 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
First National Bank Bldg.,CHICAGO, ILL. 


Self-Rising Flour 
best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








If you want an “option” to buy 
power coal at 10 to 30 % less than 
market prices get in touch with 


BAKER VALVE COMPANY 
1855 E. 28th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 








In PREPARATION: 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 








MARK 





ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Minn. 





ATTENTION 


Flour Millers, Flour Jobbers, Flour 
Brokers, Large Bakers, or any others 
who might be interested in securing 
a splendid northwestern mill, 2,000 
barrels capacity, on a rental basis 
for one year. Address 920, care of 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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An Open Letter | 
to American Exporting Millers 


= a10R MORE than a third of a century American millers have 
conducted their export flour trade under the safeguard of “all 
risks” insurance, aided by an export traffic bureau, affording 
absolute protection against every sort of damage arising from 
transportation to flour from mill door to foreign destination. 


Once seals are placed on the car, the miller is freed from 
all responsibility for damage to the shipment from whatever source. In like 
manner, the importer of Hour has but to make showing, under supervision of 
official surveyors, of damage to his shipment to secure prompt and full reim- 
bursement. 

Under this unique form of insurance, available in like form to no other 
trade, hundreds of millions of barrels of flour have been exported without 
money loss through damage in transit to buyer or seller. 

It is not too much to say that without this special form of insurance, the 
American export flour trade would never have been built to the vast volume 
attained, or it would have been controlled by concerns great and strong enough 
to maintain their own organizations for the collection of transportation 
claims and to absorb losses uninsurable under customary forms of marine 
insurance. 

“All risks” insurance was established and for many years provided only 
by underwriters and their agents closely identified with this and its prede- 
cessor company. The province of the organization long conducted by F. 
H. Price & Co. has been to supervise flour handling methods in the interest 
of the safest and best transportation, minimizing of loss and damage, and 
collecting from carriers to cover damages for which they are legally respon- 
sible. 

The result of this effort over a period practically co-ordinate with the 
history of the export flour trade is seen in the care and attention given to 
flour handling, the absolute protection of the trade itself against loss and in 
the very low rate of insurance cost under the “all risks” policy. 

The income from which this service is maintained comes from pro rata 
payments to it by underwriters and their agents, by brokers, and by commis- 
sions and brokerages earned by F. H. Price & Co. on insurance handled by it 
for direct mill account. 

For a long period of years this income was commensurate and reason- 
ably, although not largely, profitable. The corps of surveyors at foreign 
ports was, and is now, fully maintained, and a system of adjustments estab- 
lished which renders both settlements with the insured and collection of dam- 
ages almost automatic. In addition to this, F. H. Price & Co. constantly 
represents the milling industry in all things having to do with the exporta- 
tion of American (including Canadian) flour. For all of this service millers 
have not directly paid a single cent, save a small annual sum recently appro- 
priated by the Millers’ National Federation. 

In recent years, the marine insurance business of millers on export flour 
has been widely scattered among various underwriters and their agents and 
brokers, none of which, with two or three exceptions, bear any share of the 
cost of maintaining this service. The result is that the burden of its main- 
tenance is now carried principally by one and wholly by two underwriters 
and, to an even less degree, by one firm of marine insurance brokers. All 
of the other participants in the business enjoy the advantage of the service 
without sharing in the cost of its maintenance. 

It is not now a question of competition among underwriters and their 
agents, with which subject we are not concerned, but of preserving to ex- 
porting millers the supervision service without which “all risks” flour insur- 
ance may be offered only at a prohibitive price or perhaps even become, in its 
present form, unavailable. In no other manner than by meeting the numer- 
ous claims for loss, damage and taint can millers expect to compete in foreign 
markets with flour milled there from imported wheat. 


25 ~~ fog sacl City F. H. PRICE © CO. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 


No others will emcees be advertised by it. 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 








Makers oF 


Manitoba Spring Wheat 
Flour 


GUARANTEED 


Not Bleached Not Blended 


Our mills are in the great white north, 
where the finest wheat of the world is 
produced on the virgin soil. A constant 
stream of grain passing through our many 
receiving elevators gives us first choice in 
the selection of wheat for our mills. The 
universal appreciation of our product is 
the inspiring spirit that urges for greater 
effort in maintaining the supremacy of 
products of the Lake of the Woods Mills 


Capacity, 13,700 Barrels Daily 





7Rape war® 
REGISTERED 





Head Office, MONTREAL 


TORONTO Local Offices: CALGARY 
OTTAW. 


Cable Address: ‘““HastinGs,” Montreal 
: AB O 4th & 5th Editions, 1901 Riverside 


Mis at KEEWATIN 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
MEDICINE HAT 


Western Office, WINNIPEG 


LONDON ST. JOHN 
FORT WILLIAM 


112 Receiving Elevators 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Capacity, 3,500,000 Bushels 


Terminal Elevators at Mills 
Capacity, 1,500,000 Bushels 




















Chaplin Bros. & Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
MONTREAL, QUE. TORONTO, ONT. 
Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange 








We specialize on Manitoba 
Spring Patent under brand Excello 
And a fifty-fifty blended 
high patent for general 


household use under brand Sunbeam 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd.,St. Thomas, Ont. 











The McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO 
Makers of Choicest Manitoba Spring Wheat 
Flours, also Soft Winters and Blends 
Brands: 

Our Chief, McLeod's Special, Mog Magone 








MILLS : 
WINNIPEG 
GODERICH 
BRANDON 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 
10,000 Barrels 


Rolled Oats 
Oatmeal 


Cable Address : 
“LAKURON” 


, 800 Barrels 


Quality is paramount in 
Bemis Bags—five big mills 
and twelve large bag fac- 
tories assure quality pro- 
duction on a quantity scale. 


Winni Plant 
(St. Boniface) 
Daily Capacity 

5,500 Barrels 


solid alae Piss BATTLE 





Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
WINNIPEG 


We are giving special attention to the wants 
of Canadian mills buying Manitoba wheat 
and other grains. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: Grain Exchange 








The T. H. Taylor Co. 


LIMITED 
Millers of high grade Manitoba Hard Wheat, 
Soft Winter Wheat and Blended Flour 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Correspondence Solicited 








Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 
The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: “SNIDERMILL”’ 











Manufacturers 
of 


Manitoba Hard Wheat 
Flours 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
‘amous Wheat Belt 


New Yorx Orrice: 
Room 1001 
44 Warrenat Street 








